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NOTE. 

An outline of this paper was read before the Society on 
March 3, 1898, and some account of it appeared in the Cambridge 
University Reporter of March 15 of the same year. Its publica- 

m 

tion in full has been unexpectedly delayed. 

I owe some fruitful suggestions to my friend Dr James Gow, 
and my heartiest thanks are due to Mr J. R. Wardale, the 
Treasurer of the Society, and my colleague Prof. R. M. Burrows, 
for valuable help in revising the proof-sheets; and to my brother, 
Mr F. G. Conway, for compiling the Index, lity obligations 
to Professors Tyrrell and Purser's monumental edition of the 
Correspondence will be apparent throughout the essay. 

Once more I have reason to be grateful for the vigilance of 
the Readers of the University Press. 



R. S. C. 



Llandaff, May 22, 1899. 



CHAPTER L 
The Nature of the Use. 

§ 1. The subject of this essay is a small point of his- 
torical psychology. If the theory here proposed be made good 
it will provide us with a clue to the inner experience of a 
personality which has always been a fascinating study. The 
weakest side of Cicero's character, the vanity which everyone 
can detect and few can forgive, will then appear in clearer, 
but perhaps also in juster proportions; and of his nobler 
qualities we may learn not a little if we can secure a 
point of view which discloses to us more fully his changes 
of feeling under changing fortunes, and the half-conscious, 
half-unconscious shifting of his inward attitude as he came 
in contact with the diflferent men of his time. We shall 
mark hitn passing from caution to exultation, from com- 
placence to timidity; from oflGicial precision to the ease of 
familiar intercourse ; from the dignified condescension of the 
statesman or the distinguished author to the directness and 
earnestness of a letter written to make peace; from out- 
bursts of half-theatrical indignation against an ungrateful 
country to the quieter and deeper tones of one whom 
calamity has at length robbed of his illusions but not of his 
ideal. " Everyone," says John Sterling, writing of the his- 
torical drama, "everyone loves to feel how he is brought face 
to face with the brave, the fair, the woful and the great of 
past ages ; looks into their eyes, feels the beatings of their 
hearts; and reads, over the shoulder, the secret written 
tablets of the busiest and the largest brains." The following 
pages are written in the hope that a point of Grammar 
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hitlierto disregarded, may bring the man Cicero in some 
degree nearer to ua. 

g 2. Every reader of Cicero's Letters is familiar with 
hia use of the plural instead of the singular in the forma 
of the 1st person, and it has been generally supposed that 
the use is quite indiscriminate. Reid for example in 1885 
in his note' on Acad. i. 1. 1 counted nos and noster as the 
simple " equivalents " of 'me and meus, adding a complaint 
of the ambiguity thus caused. Madvig indeed in his Grammar 
(Append, il. § 483) shows that he felt there must be some 
difference of raeaning, but what the difference was, save in a 
single point, he does not seem to state very clearly, "In 
Latin an individual sometimes uses the 1st person plural 
about himself when he is thinking rather of the position 
of the matter in question generally than of his own person, 
or when he speaks of himself as an author'." To illustrate 
this Madvig quotes de Leg. Man. § 16 reliqnom est ut de 
felicitate Pompe-i plura dicamus. It is not quite easy to see 
what is meant by the " position of the matter generally," or 
how to connect it, if the connexion was intended, with the 
dicamus of the example given. But the second clause of 
the rule, which is illustrated by the only other example that 
Madvig quotes", we shall find to be true, yet only a particular 
case of a much wider use. Neither of Madvig's examples 
is taken from the Letters, where this plural is commonest; 
yet it is just in the language of daily intercourse which so 
many of the Letters represent, that we may expect to 
distinguish the finer variations of idiom. My purpose there- 
fore is to examine the singular use of the forma* of the 
1st pers. plur. in Cicero's correspondence. If we can there 



1 of TjTTtlra 'Cicero ii 



' Eb repeats the same aote in 1893 o 
Letter*.' 

' This is B literal ccniieriDg of tbe Danish originitl which I owe to the 
kiDduoBs ot Dr Eirlkr Mugudsaon; tlie aathorised English traoBlation giveH 
a still vagaer sentence. 

' DeDiv. 2. 1. 

* In whut followH the phrase "the eingular (ase ol) noi" will be used at 
including (that of) all farma of the Ist pars, plur.— no<, natter, and the 
vei'bal forma in -muii ajid -mur. 
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discover their meaning or meanings with any degree ofi 
certainty, we may leave for future enquiry the question how 
far the idiom can be traced elsewhere. Yet in the course i 
of the discussion enough prima facie evidence will appear 1 
from outside the Letters to assure \i3 that the use is not 
peculiar to any one author or to any class of literature. 

§ 3. Two serious ditEciilties meet us at the outset. In 
the first place, all the passages in which iws^ has a certainly J 
plural meaning must be put aside. We must rule out at | 

, .OQCe not merely those in which 'we' refers to a pair or group i 
f people easily identified from the context', but also a large 
Bxunber of indefinite but not less genuinely plural seueeB 
in which the word is used every day in the language of ■ 
civilised communities. Same of these ai'e obvious and call f 
for only the briefest mention. Such are the cases where | 

* the plural refers to 

(1) humanity at large : ea eondicioiie naU sumus. 

(2) the Roman people : nostri imperi dignitas. 

(3) the writer's generation: nostri mores Tac. Sist. 3. J 
b8, cf. a'misiniii.s...omnem colorem et speciem pristinae c 

ts, Att. 4. 18. 2. 

(4) his political party: helium nostri nullwm admiaiis- 
•ant, Att. 7. 20. 1 ; cf. Favi. 9. 6. 3, Att. 1. 19. 9, and nos uero 

;i 4. 6. 2, with uita nostra praecipue meaia t 



(6) bis philosophic school: si plane a nobis dej 
esfe fero ; sin Pansae assentari com/niodmn, est, ignosco, 
m. 7. 12. 2. 

sly less obvious are the two following uses, though, 
> Bee p. S, note 4. 

■ Among iliEBE of oonrse n the plur. nhiob the letter-nriter uses of him- 
1 oompaoj with his correHpondect. It ia comraoo in parenthetioal | 
eata on what ia being said o.g. Fam, 7. 13 ad fiu. Sed iocahiiaar alias; 
), Q. 25. 1 Sed quid ludimua? Atl. 15. 11 ad fin, Sed pMnipiiiia mittanmi. 
•oAtt.i. 11. 2 lit uere loquamur. OccasionoJly the plural meaning might 
A ba recognifled at onca, e.g. Att, 1. 6, 2 qua uoJumus nninki eat, ib. 1. 8. 1 
t uoIuTniu. And uatoiallj enough other tnie plurals occur which the 
immediate context fails to indioate; thus nobis in Fam. 5. 2. 10 meana 
Marcns and Quintus, as appeara &oni (he voi of Fam. 5. 1. This bj way 
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as they have not been formally recognised so far as I B^^^| 
I have given examples for each in the Appendix, pp. 69 £ 
(we may note that the plural group in each of these cases is 
not quite so definitely eonceivod) j 

(6) the Local plural, denoting the people who happen 
to be together in the place where the letter is being written; 
Fam~ 15. 17. 2 (to CaBsius) Nos hie, ut tarnen ad te scribam 
aliquid, P. SuUa/m patrem mortuum habebamus; alii a 
latronibus, alii cruditate dicebant; populus non eurabat. 
Att. 15. 29. 2 Rescripsi ad omnia tua; nvmc nostra acctpe. 

(7) the Traveller's plural, of the party who happen to 
be travelling along with the writer, especdally of those in the 
same ship (juat aa in a train even a solitary passenger says 
'We shall be late,' not 'I'), Att. 6. 4. 1 Tarsum uenimus 
Nonis Iwiiis ; ibi me midta mouerunt. Fam. 14. 7. 2 (when 
Cicero is starting alone) Nanerri spero nos ualde bonoja 
luibere; with many examples in e.g. Att. 5. 9, 5. 12 and 5. 13. 
So Plaut Rudem 588, 590. 

(8) Parallel to this is what might be called the 
Soldier's plural, if it were worth while to give a special 
name to the cases in which a commander speaks of himself 
and his army together; Att. 5. 20. 1 Satumalibus mane se 
jnihi Pindenissitae dediderunt, XXVII die postquam oppv^- 
imre ooepimus. But in many parallel passives (e.g. in § 5 
of the same letter, cinximits, cmtfecimus} it is difficidt to be 
sure whether the plural ia real. 

There remain three or four very common uses of the 
plural in which it ia often impossible to define the group of 
persons who are referred to save by the fact that they are all 
connected in some degree with the writer. These may be 
called the Domestic and the Social uses. Under the former 
may be enumerated (9) the plural of the Family (e.g. Att. 
1. 15. 1 ullius nostrum), which is especially frequent (10) in 
Invitations like the English 'come and see us' (e.g. Att. 
1. 18. 8 reu-ise nos aMqvando), and which ia also commonly 
used (11) of the Household and the property belonging to 
it. Thus when a slave sends people to his master's house it 
is ad nos (Plaut. Rud. 879); his master is often noster (n. 
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Daemones, ib. 1245) and noster alone in this sense is well 
known; e.g. Ter. Phorm. 80, 110, 118, 398 etc. So equally 
when the master speaks of his slave (Oripus seruos noster, 
Plaut. Rud. 897) or any other of the family possessions 
(nostra T'Usculo/noyAtt.l. 0.1). Finally, (12) the Social plural 
denotes any group of the writer's friends along with himself, 
and it is particularly common in the poasossive adjective 
{Sestius noster). These four categories however present some 
peculiarities to which we must shortly return. 

§ 4f. But when all the genuine plurals have been put 
out of the way, another, and at first sight a far more serious 
difficulty remains. It is that a very large number of the 
phrases containing the plural pronoun, probably the majority 
of them, appear in other passages with the singular pronoun 
in its place. Me conside confronts nobis cotisulilms; Tulliola 
mea is also Tulliola Twstra; uita nostra in one letter gives 
way to uita mea. in another, and so on. It is this fact, no 
doubt, which has given rise to the belief that the two 
pronouns are used indiscriminately. Yet the same argument 
would reduce parallel phrases of any class to a dead level. 
Numerically the singular nos is the equivalent of ego and 
nothing else; but literature takes count of more than 
arithmetic. "There are no synonyms," says Prof. Raleigh 
in his eloquent essay on Style; and if this is true of the 
language of any writer, it must be true of Cicero's. A less 
sweeping explanation of the difficulty may come nearer the 
truth. We may, I think, safely infer from the double use 
that the special shade of meaning which the plural conveys 
must be, in general, permissive, not necessary; in cases where 
the parallelism is closest, the plural must have an orna- 
mental rather than a defining force ; it must give some new 
colour to the phrase rather than make a substantial addition 
to its logical content 

§ 6. On the other hand, lest it should bo thought that 
80 fine a difference is beyond detection, there are two striking 
i to quicken our curiosity. In the first place the use 

ibe singular woj' is quite uncommon as compared with 
' See p. 8, footnote 4. 
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that of ego^; in some classes of letters this woff does not oocur 
at all, and it is douhtfiil whether in any considerable section 
of the letters it rises above a proportion of 1 example of 
Tws to 10 of ego and the figures I have noted suggest that 
the ordinary proportion must be more like 1 in 30. Even 
in the remarkable letter in which, as we shall see', this use 
of nos reaches its masimum frequency in Cicero's writings, 
there are only 23 examples of rtos to some 56 of ego'. 
Plancus indeed outdoes this proportion, for in his letter 
which is preserved as Fain.. 10. 8 there are 19 examples of 
noa to only 33 of ego. 

In the second place the two sets of forms, the singular, 
and the plural with a singular meaning, occur continually 
together in the same sentence and in close proximity; 
see the examples below, passim. 

These two things seem to make it impossible to suppose 
that the variation is either accidental or meaningless in such 
a writer as Cicero, 

§ 6. But as soon as the enquiry is set on foot, the clue 
is obvious. We ask at once whether the Latin use is at ail 
parallel to the uses of the plural with which we are familiar 
in more than one living language. Does it resemble the 
royal WE in English, or the German WIR ? The comparison 
brings to light a striking difference. In English at the 
present day this WE exists only in legal proclamations*. 

1 See p. 8, footnote 4. ' Fam. 5. 12 ; cf. p. 66. 

" PhraaeB like eya hoc facia are each counted as only one eiample of ego, 
nan tac/mius aa only one example of nos, bat dico me hoc fecits^, or meat 
cv.rabo as two of ego, and so on. This is necessary ia view of the examples 
of ego and noi aide b; side. But two ooordinate verbe are oonnted ae 
only one example if they ace oloae together (e.g. aro el ahsecro), but as two 
it they ace separated by a pause iu the sense or by an inlervenina olanse. 

* Probably, iudeed oertainly, this reatriction in English ia comparatively 
modern and an ex cathedra jce ('we said in our last lectare') may atill be 
heard, I am. told, in some Cambridge lecture-rooms. Qccman writers Irom 
the Emperor downwards use the eingalar WIR with some degree oE free- 
dom, Bad thoagh 1 eannot say under what precise oonditions tbey do so, 
the idiom seems to be a little uncomman and perhaps archaio. In Scott's 
novels, DOW nearly a eentury old, the ' Author's plural ' (p. 33 inf.) is eom- 
muu, bat always, I think, carries a lurking suggestion of humour. 
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In her own published tetters Her Majesty uees the singular 
prononn. The WE therefore may be called ultra^official. 
Now the Latin use iadistinctlynon-official. In letters of a 
public and formal character it is rare. Thus in Cicero's Inng 
despatch to the Senate describing his exploits in Ciiicia and 
applying for a triumph {Favi. 15. 2) it does not occur, and 
in the preceding letter it occurs only once', if at all; nor 
does it appear ia the similar report to the immaculate Cato 
{ib. 4); though in his private letter to Atticua on the same 
theme (.5. 20) there are at least a dozen examples. But if 
the letter of Lepidus {Fam. 10. 34) is regarded as a public 
docnment, then the plurals of § 2 are an exception ; and 
PlancuB in the curious despatch to the Senate (Fam. 10. 8) 
already noticed, uses the plural frequently. It was written 
in 43 B.C., when the Republican party was at its last gasp 
and the Senate was no longer a body that Caeaarians need 
treat with deference. Yet though unofficial, iios does convey, 
we shall find, a certain tone of dignity. 

I 7. Although the Royal WE in English has gone out 
of date, there remains a powerful class of people who clothe 
themselvea in the plural every day, and theii' use of it is 
worth a moment's notice. The Jourualist's WE in some 
contexts expresses the simple truth, because no newspaper is 
written entirely by one man, and very few leading articles 
are intended to express the views of their writer only, The 
proprietors of the journal and the editor-in-chief must at 
least share his responsibility. But it is not very hard to find 
passages in almost any newspaper where it ia clear that the 
pronoun covers a fictitious transference of this joint author- 
ship from the journal as a whole to some particular para- 
graph dealing mth subjects where no matter of policy or 
principle is concerned ; and the motives of the fiction are 
obvious. The writer withdraws himself as far as possible 
from our notice; and fathers his averments on a corporation. 
Something of this impersonal colour will be found, I think, 
' in the singular use of nos in Latin, 

iB I think it eertaicl; does id 
the last Si 
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§ 8. In Cicero's letters we have noticed {§ 3 sup.) a 
group of uses in which the plural pronoun refers to his 
Family or the circle of his acquaintance, and fi-om this group 
arise some special applications of the plural forms. The 
development is especially clear in the case of the possessive 
nosier which often replaces meus in relations of nature or 
friendship. Instead of describing your child, your nephew 
or your acquaintance as ' mine,' you write him down merely 
' our." Yon state his connexion with your general circle, leav- 
ing that with yourself to be inferred. In other words 
you substitute your family for yourself In the case of 
very near relatives or close asaociatea this of course implies 
either a suppression or an absence of intimate personal 
feeling. Meus definitely implies real regard, passionate, 
paternal or friendly as the case may be, noster covers a 
wider range of feeling from a man's natural reticence as to 
the deeper affections of home in writing to an outsider, down 
to the half- patronising, half-contemptuous acknowledgement 
of an indifferent acquaintance who is only a friend " of ours " 
not "of mine" (e.g. Crassmn nostrum minore dignitate aiunt 
profectum, Att, 4. 13. 2)'. Little Tullia is only "our pet" 
in 68 B.C. when she is eight years old and her father's friend- 
ship with Atticus is on no very intimate footing; the letter 
{Att. 1. 5) is the first of the correspondence and shows a 
certain coolness of phrasing throughout'. And in the next 
year {Att. 1. 9 ad fin.) she is still " our little pet." But later 
on, for example in 49 B.C. {Att. 10. 18. 1) and in 47 {Att. 
11. 17. 1) she is described as Tullia mea' "my dear daughter 

' other examples will be fonnd on p. 43, int. 

" TbuB in g 1: "I huva no doubt yon will regret his death, Binoe ;od 
will not onlj feel for me, but have yourself loet in him ona who ete." | 4 ; 
"1 decided that you knew your own buelnesB best, and so preferred to leave 
it to PeducaeuB to write you advice gratia." g§ 5 and fi are equally neutral 

* So in writing to bia brother from eiile in 58 B.C. {ad Q. F. 1. 3. 10) he 
aommeuda to his oaie Jiliam meam ct tuam [i.e. 'whom you love too') 
CiscTorumqae 7uiitrum, whore, whether the noitrum inoludee a reference to 
QaintOH himself or no, it ie a leaa affectionate desorlptioQ than that applied 
to Tullia, who at this date is a lady of eighteen aommers while young 
Ifarona ntunbere onl; eeveu. But in writing to his wife in the same year he 
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Tullia." The same force in the plural pronoun may help to I 
explain, I think, a sentence which has often troubled Cicero's 
modern readers, that in which he announces his father's ' 
death to Atticus in 68 B.C. {Att. 1. 6. 2, the second in 
date of the letters): jtaier nobis decessit a. d. nn. Kal. 
Dec. Both the plural pronoun and the brevity of the state- 
ment are evidence, not of any lack of affection on Cicero's 
part towards his own father, but of the comparatively distant 
terms on which he stood with Atticua at that date; he 
is an acquaintance who must be just informed of such 
an event and no more. For different and more obvious 
reasons at all periods of the correspondence, Atticus's wife 
IB to Cicero only nostra Pilia {Att. 6. 5), though his 
daughter becomes Attica or Atticula mea {Att. 15. 28); but 
even she is sometimes called nostra, in playful formality 
(Att. 16. 3 ad Bn.). Hence, as we should expect, this noster is 
never used in the vocative' ; noster Pomponi would be in- 
sulting. But of course the vocative vaster occurs in letters 
written by more than one person, as in Fam,. IC. 9 (ad fin.), 
gpbich is by Cicero and young Marcus jointly. I 

In the same way, again, an invitation is conventionally ' 
^ven in the name of the household unless it is desired by 
the writer that the visit shall be paid expressly to him 
(see the examples p, 69 inf). And the plural is commonly 
preferred to the singular in speaking of estates, or other 
property, which are enjoyed, though not possessed, by others 
than the writer himself; see p. 33 inf. 

§ 9. Now in all these cases no actual untruth is involved; 
a man's relatives are also the relatives of his family, and he 



eaQs them both alike 'mine' (Fam, 14. 4. 3). In letters to Attioos, Mafooa 
Ib called men* when he reoahes a oompanionable age in Gl (Alt. 3. 9. 3). the 
phr&Ee Cicero noiter being generally reserved for ilia first cuubid, young 
Qointua (e.g. Alt. 2. 2. 1, where the following iiidemiiT whioh can only refer 
to Cioero bimBelf. seetas to show that the noitrutn contains no reference to 
Attioufl). But even the joDng Marcus becomes noater when hie mialtehaviour I 
at Athens has been reported, ^(C. 15. IS. 3; see further p. 42. ' 

• Fam. 14. 4 ad fin. ipei reliqna nailra, Cicrro (the seven year old 
Blaroua) is possibly a playful exception, but it may be a trnc plural and 
Inolode Tersntia. Sea the lost footnote. 
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may actually be thinking of hia family when he writes "we" 
and " our," But it is clear. I thiuk, that the reference to a 
group of persona is far fainter than in the other indefinite 
plurals we have noticed ; to the reader they are only a vague 
appendix or penumbra, dimly magnifying the person of the 
writer; that is, we have in them the transition to the 
' singular use, a use which is in essence a falsehood. A 
man may not intend that hia gueat ahall aee anyone but 
himself and yet he may prefer to use the conventional 
forraida of Invitation rather than the more direct and personal 
"come and see me." The householder may pass from speak- 
ing of "our garden," which is natural, to "our study" or 
" our amanuensis," which is a little grandiloquent. Other 
lines of development might be traced, hut it will, I think, 
be admitted that the three or four parallel tendencies 
already noticed, working together and strengthening each 
other in popular consciousness, are enough to explain how a 
singular meaning could he attached to the plural forms. 
We ahall find traces of the development in Terence and even 
in Plantua; and in Cicero's day the convention was completely 
established. What then was the result? Nos had come 
to be used by a speaker of himself alone when he 
thought, not of the ego he was to hia own conacioua- 
nesa, but of the person visible or admirable to hia 
neighbours ; the man with whom inferiors or strangers had 
to do in various external relations, political, literary, financial; 
when he viewed himself as an authority, a conapicuoua figure; 
in aword,aB a personage. We may consider a few examples 
at once. 

Fam. 1. 9. 12 (to Lentulus, 54b.c.). Tenebam memoria 
nobia conaulibus ea fundamenta iacta confirmandi senatus ut 
etc....; idemque memineram nobis priuatia usque ad Caesarem 
et Bibuluin conaulea, cum jsententiae noatrae magnum in aenatu 
ponduB haberent, ununi fere aensum fuiaaa bonorum oninium, 

Fam. 2. 7. 3 (to Ourio, from OOicia 51 b.c). Sane feliciteret 
ex mea aententia ('as 1 personally wished') rem publicam gessi- 
mus. 

Fam. 2. 10. 3 (to Caeliua Eufus, 51 B.C.). Ad Amanum 
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exeFcitnm adduxi satis probe ornatum auxiliiH et quadam 
auctoritate apud eoa qui me non norant nomiuia noatri — \ 
multuiQ eat enim in his locjs "hicine est ille qui urbemT quem 
aeDBtua?" — nosti cetei-a. 

Fam. 9. 15. 3 (to Paetna, in 4G fl.o. The only example in 
two pages is in a sentence recalling the glories of 63). Catulum 
mihi narraa et ea tempora ; quid simile! Ne mihi quidem ipsi 
tunc placebat diatius abeaae ab reip, cuatodia; sedebai 
in pnppi et clauom tenebamus. Nunc aut«ra nix est 

Atl. 4, 1. 4 (57B.C.). Dyrrachio aam profeotus eo ipao die | 
quo est lex lata de nobis. 

Att. 6. 1. 26 (50b.c.). Audio Appium Trpoimkov Eleuaine | 
facere. Num inepti noa fuerimus, si nos quoque Academiae 
fecerimual Puto, inqides. Ergo id ipsum soribea ad me. 

Att. 16. 8. ad fin. {44 B.C.). Romamne ueniam, an hie 
maneam...^ Ilomam, ne desideremur, si quid actum uidebitur. 

If a name be needed for this personage-use, perhaps ' 
the terra ' aelf- projective, ' or simply 'projective' may serve; 
I project myself on an external canvass, and atand in the 
crowd to watch the resulting image; at least I profess to 
stand with them and take their point of view; but the truth 
is that all the time the medium of the projection is nothing 
but my own imagination, and when the "I" is a person 
like "the maf;nificent young Caelius" or the fussy little 
banker Curius, the medium lias considerable magnifying 
power. 

§ 10. The examples which have just been given illustrate 
what is the commonest of all the Projective uses, that expreaa- 
ing the dignity of which the writer is conscious aa springing 
from some public position. Phraaea like nostrum nomen, 
noster /tonos, and noglra dignitae occur on page after page, 
and how stereotyped they had become may be gathered from 
their use by even the sober Tacitus; Ui^L i. 1 Mihi Galba, 
Otho, Vitelline, nee benejieio, nee iniuria cogjdti ; dirfnitatetn 
nosiram, a Vetpasiano %ncoh(ila7n...non abnuerim. The plural 

jara only occasionally' in Cicero's speeches, but it is frequent 

* In the Pro Seitio I have only uotad some haK-dczen ooaiirreDOes (§g 14, 
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o ftlso in tlioae 



in the letters which describe their delivery ; 
which report his actions as governor of Cilicia. 

§ 1 1. But the tone of dignity which the plural conveys may be 
baaed on other things than (1) eminence in public life. Madvig 
noticed that it was commonly used (2) by authors in apeaking of 
their own writings, aiid Dr Gow reminds me of a typical example, 
the plea urged by the Bore in Hor. 5a*. 1. 9. 7 ; Twrie noa, doeti 
sumua. The (3) Proprietary use, again, which has been already 
mentioned (§ 8), it will now be wise to class as singular rather 
than as plural, especially as we find beside it a large number 
of examples in which, I believe, wo must recognise (4) a special 
'Financial' use (wrca nostra, nostra iiieffolia, nostra nojiivna etc., 
see p. 35) since it appears many times in letters which have 
no other example of nos in any singular meaning. Contrasted 
with these four claaaes which are closely parallel, there is a 
second group of uses where the auperiority or remoteness of tone 
is assumed not against the world in general but in contrast 
to some particular individunl, who may be either the person 
to whom the letter is written, or some third person who is men- 
tioned close by in the sentence. In the former case we have 
what we may call the Formal and Patronising uses (see p. 45), 
as in /aciefniis te cerliorem. If it ia toward a third i^raon who is 
mentioned in the letter, we may distinguish a Paternal uae 
(^Cinero iiostsr) where the inferiority or remoteness ia merely one 
of nature or position (e.g. a difiereuce of age, or that between 
master and servant), from a Disparaging use {Crastue noaUr), 
where the inferiority is deliberately asserted by the writer and 
would not otherwise be present to the mind of his reader'. 
Finally, as we might expect, we have a Humorous application of 
almost all the uses, in passages, that is, where it is otherwiau 
clear that the writer is jesting, and where, therefore, we may 
fairly regard his tone of superiority aa part of the jest; e.g. Fam.. 
9. 80. 2 nos iam f^a)(TJ<i (al. exquisitae artia) tantv/m. habemus ul 

63. 6B, 84, 125, 140); in Phil. a. it ia Tery rate (e.g. § 95): other eiamplea 
wiU be found in Mil. § 94, Arch. § 1 ad fin., g 28, g 81. 

' To prove the foor uses in this second group no examples wiil be cogent 
bttt those where there is do refertnoe to the poblic position of the writer, 
whether as politician, aothor, proprietor or fiDancier. But when they liave 
been made clear, we shall reaOae that in many examples of the fiist group 
some degree of superiority to a paFticular indiviLlual is suggested side by 
aide with the asaertion of distinction in general. 
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etiam. VerriuTn tuwm el CamiUvim, — qua mwuiitia homineg, qua 
eUgamtia,!- — uocare audeatnus. 'My dinners have now acn^uired 
BDch a. reputation that I am venturing to invite even those 
dainty coanoiaaeiirg your friends V. aod C It ia frequent in 
the letters to Trebatins. 

§ 12, It is more than likely that a fresh ezamination of the 
question would bring to light other and finer shades of the use than 
I have been able to recognise. But our survey even now would 
be inconiplele withotit some notice of the nature of the letters or 
passages from which the singular no« is entirely absent. Wa 
shall find that Cicero carefully avoids it when for any reason he 
desires to avoid all appearance of vainglory. Thus be uses ego 
when he is not sure of his ground or ia sure of meeting 
hostility; in making an apology, for himself, or for a friend; 
in approaching a dangerous or difficult person ; or ia relating the 
words or actions of his enemies towai"(ls himself. This negative 
evidence, it will be seen, affords a direct contrnst to more than 
one of the Projective uses and may be considered with them. 

Here it may be well to state once for all, directly — what is implied 
in many comments throughout the following pages — ttat in many of 
the passj^es hereafter discussed, there will be found room for con- 
siderable difference as to the precise shade of meaning, or meanings, 
conveyed by the transition from the singular to the pkual pronoun, or 
WW verea. But when all due deductions are made on this account, 
there will remain, I believe, a substaDtial quota sufficient to establish 
the conclusions suggested, and more than sufficient to shew that in every 
caae the difference of number repreaonta mme difierence of meaning. 

The evidence on which the sub-divisions and the statistics of 
their use ia different parts of the correspondence are baaed, will be 
found in the next chapter. It is taken from a survey of rather more 
than a third of all the letters, more precisely, five books (I, 3, 4, 15, 
16) of those to Atticus, and about S books of the Ad Familiara, 
including among others those to Terentia, Tiro, Caeliua, Curio, Curius, 
Dolabolla, Fadius, Lentdus, Marius, Paetus, Trebatiua, Trebonius, 
Varro and Volumnius ; Caesar, Pompoy and the Senate. The 
examples given include all cases in which there seemed any possibility 
of a singular meaning for the pronoun in Ad Att, r. and in. But from 
the remaining books I have not quoted more than (1) the most striking 
instances of the diflerent uses and (2) any passages to which it might 
seem at aU difficult to apply the theory. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Varieties of the Use. 

§ 13. The examples of an idiom which were the earliest 
in development are often the most diflBcult to define, just 
because they have something of a transitional character. 
After what has been said of the origin of the singular nos, 
we need not follow the historical order further, but may begin 
with the clearest and simplest category, which is also far the 
commonest, that of Political Dignity; schoolboys are familiar 
with it in Sinon's story (Verg. Aen, II. 89 — 90) : 

nil me comitem et consanguinitate propinquum 
Pauper in arma pater primis hue misit ab annis. 
Dum stabat regno incolumis regumque uigebat 
Consiliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque 
Gessimus. 

Terence puts into the mouths of Geta and Phormio a 
similar plural by way of grandiloquence (Phorm, 138^, 364, 
cf. 427). In Pliny's Letters examples will be found in, e.g., 
2. 11. 11, 2. 14. 14, 9. 8. 1. There follow all the examples 
I have noticed in Cic. Att. I. and III. with a very few (out 
of many hundreds) observed elsewhere. The order is 
chronological and is taken simply from Tyrrell. 

§14. Examples of the Plural of Political Dignity. 

Att 1. 4. 2 (66b.c.). Nos hie incredibili ac singulari populi 
uoluntate de C. Macro transegimus; cui cum aequi fuisse- 
mus^, tamen multo maiorem fructum ex populi existimatione 
illo damnato ce pirn us, quam ex ipsius, si absolutus asset, gratia 
cepissemus. 

^ But here Geta seems only to be adopting a proverbial saying. 
' The question of the number is not affected however this phrase be 
translated; but I venture to express my preference for the rendering *al- 
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Att. 1. 1. 1 (65b.c.). Petitionis nostrae, quam tibi summae 
curae esse scio, huiusmodi ratio est... 

ib, rationi nostrae. 

%b. Ita quiddam spero nobis profici cum hoc percrebrescit, 
pinrimos nostros amicos inueniri. Nos autem initium pren- 
sandi facere cogitabamus... 

ib. Aquillium non arbitrabamur (competitorem fore). 

But this may be a local plur. * we in Rome,* 

lb, 2. nostris rationibus...nostrum annum. 

ib, Nos in omni munere candidatorio...diligentiam adhi- 
bebimus...et fortasse excurremus mense Septembri legati ad 
Pisonem ut lanuario reuertamur; cum perspexero uoluntates 
nobilium, scribamadte. 

ih, 4. Sane sum perturbatus cum ipsius Satyri familiaritate 
turn Domitii, in quo uno maxime ambitio nostra nititur. 

ib. Ego arbitror...mihi ignoscendum essc.uides enim quo 
in cursu simus et quam omnes gratias...acquirendas putemus. 

Pvtemus is not quite so necessary to the meaning *I as a candidate' 
as dmus is, but the plur. is naturally retained in the same sentence. 
But it is as a friend, not as a public man, that he seeks Atticus' in- 
dulgence. 

Att, 1. 2. 1 (65b.c.). Hoc tempore Catilinam competitorem 
nostrum defendere cogitam us*;... spero si absolutus erit, con- 
iunctiorem ilium nobis fore in ratioue petitionis; sin aliter 
accident, humaniter feremus. So the following nobis and 
honori nostro. 

Att, 1. 12. 3 (61 B.C.). Pompeium nobis amicissimum. 

1. 13. 2 (61 B.C.). Primum igitur scito primum me non esse 
rogatum sententiam, praepositumque esse nobis pacificatorem Allo- 
brogum idque admurmurante senatu neque me inuito esse factum. 

The change to the plural in the first clause seems due to the fact 
that the word praepositum recalls the scene in the Senate more vividly 

though I had treated him leniently' over that defended by Tunstall, Boot 
and Tyrrell * although I might have treated him leniently.' The latter 
seems not only to attribute to Cicero harsh Latin (and worse conduct) but to 
be quite inconsistent with Val. Max. 9. 12. 7 who relates how Cicero grace- 
fully refused to pass sentence on learning that Macer was dead. The 
people applauded Cicero, simply, as Plutarch {Cic. 9) says, a>s iwifieXus 
Ppape^ffavTi rb diKaa-Ti^piov, 

^ The following habemus and uoluimus may be really plur., *I and my 
client.' 
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than the negative and partly Hostile non rogatum ; so also the thought 
of the admurmurans senatiis. The following me is quite regular in a 
phrase which states merely a private feeling. 

ib. 3, 4. Boni uiri precibus Clodii remouentur a causa: 
opei*ae comparantur: nosmet ipsi, qui Lycurgei a prinoipio 
fuissemus, cotidie demit igamur: instat at urget Gate: quid 
multa 1...Tuus autem ille amicus — scin quern dicam 1 — de quo tu 
ad me scripsisti, postea quam non auderet reprehendere, laudare 
coepisse, nos, ut ostendit, admodum diligit, amplectitur, amat, 
aperte laudat : occulte, sed ita, ut perspicuum sit, inuidet. 

ib, 5. Quid id ad me, inquies? Tantum, quod ea emptioue 
et nos bene emisse iudicati sumus et homines etc. 

With this compare the ' Financial' plurals, p. 35. 

1. 14. 3 (61 B.C.). Proximus Pompeio sedebam. Intellexi 
hominem moueri, utrum Crassum inire earn gratiam, quam ipse 
praetermisisset, an esse tantas res nostras, quae tarn libenti 
senatu laudarentur, ab eo praesertim, qui mihi laudem illam eo 
minus deberet, quod etc. 

ib. 4. Nosti iam in hac materia sonitus nostros. 

This seems half-humorous ; cf. p. 56 inf. Indeed the rarity of the 
nos in these sections is noteworthy, considering the subject, and 
indicates, I think, that Cicero was really feeling insecure, as it does in 
the last three letters of this book, e.g. 20 § 2 oci^ me arum rerwni lavdem, 

ib, 6. Messalla consul est egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, 
nostri laudator, araator, imitator. 

With nostri amator cp. 1. 13. 4 sup., 1. 18. 5 inf. 

1. 16. 4 (61 B.C.). Multo haec, inquam, nostra res maior. 

The distinction was that conferred on Cicero by the respectful 
salutations of the jury in the Clodian case. 

ib, 11. Noster autem sumus nobis nostrum 

non ualuisse. 

ib, Itaque et ludis auferebamus. 

ib, 13. Sed heus tu ! uidesne consulatum ilium nostrum, 
quem Curio antea diroOiioa-Lv uocabat, si hie factus erit, fabae 
midam futurum ? 

Contrast (xmsulatiLs met in §§ 6 and 7, where Cicero is not quoting 
other people's encomia. (I print Brooks' conjecture, v. Tyrrell Ed. 2 
ad loc.) 
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Att, 1. 17. 6 (61 B*o.). Arnolds uero erga me, cum a fratemo 
amore domesticoque discessi, tibi primas defero. Yidi enim, 
uidi penitusque perspexi in meis uariis temporij^us eb sollici- 
tudines et laetitias tuas. Fuit mihi saepe et laudis nostrae 
gratulatio tua iucunda et timoris cousolatio grata. 

ib. 9. Huic quoque rei subuentum est maxime a nobis 
perfectomque, ut frequentissimo senatu et libentissimo uterentur 
(eqoites), multaque a me de ordinum dignitate et coucordia dicta 
sunt. 

i5. 10. Sic ego conseruans rationem institutionemque 
nostram tueor, ut possum, illam a me conglutinatam con- 
cordiam, sed tamen, quoniam ista sunt tarn infirma, munitur 
quaedam nobis ad retinendas opes nostras tuta, ut spero, uia, 
quam tibi litteris satis explicare non possum, significatione 
parua ostendam tamen. XJ t o r Pompeio f amiliarissime. Video 
quid dicas. Cauebo etc. 

In the whole of this letter, which fills more than four Teubner 
pages, there are only these five examples of %©«, and very many cases 
of ego (as in the three passages just quoted) where tws might have been 
used. The reason seems to lie in the purpose of the letter as a whole, 
namely, to allay irritation that had arisen out of a family quarrel. 
Hence, as in other letters written under similar conditions (v. 
p. 32 inf.), Cicero writes about himself as simply as possible, using 
the plural pronoun only where it really helps the meaning : in § 6 
nostrae =meae in rep. actionts ; in § 9 nobis— mea gratia et meis 
orationibiLS, and similarly in § 10, the political meaning is essential 
in nostram and nostras. It is clear though less essential in the follow- 
ing nobis ; but the complacent plural is natural, as Cicero passes from 
a policy which has been a failure (illam a me conglutinatam con- 
cordiam; sed tamen quoniam ista sunt tam in fir ma etc.) to one in 
which he looks for success. 

1. 18. 1 (60 B.C.). Ita sum ab omnibus destitutus, ut tan- 
tum requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore et filiola et mellito 
Cicerone consumitur. Nam illae ambitiosae nostrae fucosaeque 
amicitiae sunt in quodam splendore forensi, fructum domesticum 
non habent. Itaque, cum bene completa domus est tempore 
matutino, cum ad forum stipati gregibus amicorum descend- 
imus, reperire ex magna turba neminem possumus quocum aut 
iocari libere aut suspirare familiariter possimus. Quare te 
exspectamus, te desideramus, te iam etiam arcessimus; 
multa sunt enim, quae me sollicitant anguntque, quae mihi 
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uideor aures nactus tuas unius atnbalationis sermoue exhaurire 
posse. 

The plurals after quare may be partly due to the invitation they 
imply (p. 69) ; but it is more natural to take them as a half-humorous 
continuation of those that precede : "This much-courted personage has 
not a friend in all Rome ; he commands you therefore to return to 
him"; so that, strictly speaking, they should be counted in the 
'patronising' class (p. 49 inf.). But he returns at once to the more 
personal singular. 

ih, 5. Metellus est consul egregius et nos amat, sed imminuit 
auctoritatem suam quod etc. Similarly 

Alt 1. 19. 4 (60 B.C.). Metellus est consul sane bonus et nos 
admodum diligit. 

In these two passages it is hard to say whether the plural implies 
some disparagement of Metellus (p. 43 inf.), or, more probably, serves 
merely to restrict the meaning of amat to the esteem felt for Cicero in 
his political capacity, which is something quite different from real 
personal regard. Compare the change from noster to mihi in Att. 
2. 19. 2 (59b.c.) : Pompeius, nostri amores (*my ideal in political life,' 
*my chosen leader') quod mihi summo dolori est, ipse se aflflixit. 

ib. Noster exercitus locupletium. 

ih. 6. Sed posteaquam primum Clodii absolutione leuitatem 
infirmitatemque iudiciorum perspexi, delude uidi nostros 
publicanos facile a senatu disiungi, quamquam a me ipso non 
diuellerentur, turn autem beatos homines — hos piscinarios dico, 
amicos tuos, — non obscure nobis^ inuidere, putaui mihi maiores 
quasdam opes et firmiora praesidia esse quaerenda. Itaque 
primum eum, qui nimium diu de rebus nostris tacuerat, 
Pompeium, adduxi in earn uoluntatem, ut etc. 

The political party which Cicero once led is dissolved ; he is now 
beginning to think of his personal safety. 

ib, 8. Ita tamen his nouis amicitiis implicati sum us, ut 
crebro mihi uafer ille Siculus insusurret Epicharmus cantilenam 
illam suam : Na<^€ koI fji€fjiva(r aTrurretv. apOpa ravra rav <l>p€V(av» 
Ac nostrae quidem rationis ac uitae quasi quamdam formam, 
ut opinor, uides. De tuo autem negotio saepe ad me scribis, cui 
mederi nunc non possumus. Est enim illud senatus consultum 
summa pedariorum uoluntate, nullius nostrum auctoritate factum. 

^ See p. 30 footnote. 
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The plural is natxiral in referring to the amhitiosae fucosaeqiLe 
amicitiae (p. 23 sup.), and nostrae r. means *my public policy*; contrast 
priucUis rebus meis just above. Posaumus might be taken, like the 
following nostrum {=^ nostrae partis horninum\ as a real plural, but more 
probably, I think, it means *In the Senate I can do nothing for you.' 

AtL 1. 20. 2 (60 B.C.). Neque de statu nobis nostrae digni- 
tatis est recedendum neque sine nostris copiis intra alterius 
praesidia ueniendum. 

Mea (xmsilia in the sentence before are Cicero's private deliberations 
on his future course of action ; nobis recedendum describes a public 
change of front. 

ih, 3. Keliqua sic a me aguntur at agentur, ut non com- 
mittamus ut ea, quae gessimus, fortuito gessisse uideamur. 



Examples in Ad Atticum, Book III, 

The plural uses in this book are rather more difficult to 
identify with certainty, chietly because the fluctuations of 
feeling which Cicero passed through in his exile often show 
themselves in the limits of a single letter ; and partly because 
many of the letters were written while he was moving about, 
so that it is often a question whether any given plural 
does not include his travelling companions (p. 70 inf.) or his 
hosts (p. 69 inf.). These cases deserve to be quoted ; but of 
the examples which seem to me clear a bare mention will 
suflSce. All the letters down to 25 belong to 58 B.C., 27 to 
the following year. 

3. 4. 1. inuitamur; timemus. The rest in this letter are 
doubtful : notice the singular in the despairing exclamation at the 
end, me mi Pomponi ualde paenitet uiiiere, (There are no exx. 
of 7108 in letters 3 and 5, written just after this.) 

3. 1. 1- Nostra and nobiscum, ambiguous : pro/ecti essemus, 
uteremuTy poaaenius perhaps the Traveller's plur. 

3. 6. 1. Nostrorum malorum. 

A less personal and therefore more dignified phrase than e.g. 
mearum omnium miseriarum in a vehement outburst of grief at the 
thought of his brother, 3. 7. 3. 
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Att, Z, 7. 1. Kostri hostes, 'my public enemies'; Jiahemusy 
etc. 

exspectemus simply continues the tone of the preceding verbs, as 
often. 

ih. 2. Quod me ad uitam uocas, unum efficis, ut a me manus 
abstineam, alterum non potes, ut me non nostri consilii 
uitaeque paeniteat. Quid enim est quod me retineat, praesertim 
si spes ea non est, quae nos proficiscentes prosequebatur ? 

This may mean *the policy which I have publicly advocated,' but 
see p. 66 inf. ; the following no8 is quite natural after prosequebatur 
which suggests the throng of friends and woU-wishers who witnessed 
his departure. 

3. 8. 2. Nee tam miserum est quidquam quod non in 
nos tram fortunam cadere uideatur. 

fortunam^ * lot, destiny,' seems to include the thought of his former 
greatness : contrast the meis aerwmnis which follows. 

ib, 4. Culpae nostrae impulsi ac proditi simus. 

. 3. 9. 1. Nostris malis (cf. 3. 6. 1 sup.). 

ih, 2. ...perierimus...agemus...nos non amici sed inuidi 
perdiderunt...sustinebimus nos...nitemur. 

3. 14. 1. nobis; nobis. ..nos nostris; feremus nos 
uixisse. 

This letter with these 6 projectives shows generally a more hopeful 
strain than the two preceding (11 and 12), where, as it happens, there 
are none. 

3. 13. 1. spem nostram; uti aliquid de nobis ageretur; 
nobis utilis. 

3. 15. 4\ mihi persuaderi utile nobis esse...;...uictores 
uiueremus. 

ih, 5. nos nihil laedebat; uoluissemus; nobis; caeci 
fuimus*. 

t6. 7' ad fin. Me certe ad exitium praecipitantem retinuisses, 
istos labores, quos nunc in naufragiis nostris suscipis, non 
subisses. 

naufragiis nostris lilce nostram fortimam in 3. 8. 2 sup. (the same 
metaphor Fam, 9. 15. 3 sedehamus inpuppi et clauom tenehamus), 

1 On the plurals of the following sentence v. p. 52 f. 

* On the following mecum v. p. 30. 

' On the plurals in the middle of this section see p. 53, inf. 
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AU, 3. 17. 2. Cetera quae ad me scribis de nostra 

spe etc. 

This means either mea spe de reditu or mea et tua spe, 
3. 19. 1. Omnis actio huius anni confecta nobis uidebatur. 

This may belong here if nobis is dat. incomm. with confecta, v. 
p. 69 f. 

3. 20. 1. nobis; credidimus ; uita nostra. 

ib. Ego huic spei et exspectationi, quae nobis proponitur 
maxima, tamen uolui praestolari apud te in Epiro, sed ita ad me 
scribitur, ut putem esse commodius nos eisdem in locis esse. 

The plur. here is explained by that in 3. 22. 1 quoted below p. 41 ; 
Cicero is encouraged to write more cheerfully by the consideration he 
receives from his host Plancius and others. 

ib, §2, si ea (salus) modo nobis restituetur etc. 

§ 3. Velim tuos omnes ad nostram salutem adhortere. 

The saltcs is nostra when it is a matter to be thought of by several 
persons more or less outside Cicero's circle of intimacy ; but in § 2 it is 
twice mea when it is spoken of as being mainly the work of Atticus 
himself: facvltates tuas ad meam salutem pollicerts, 

3. 23. § 1. nostra salus; defendamur. § 3 nostri tribuni. 

3. 24. §1. nobis suscensent; caussam nostram bis; nostra 
caussa bis (but mea caussd just below in § 2 in a less hopeful 
sentence); a nobis alieniores; amiserimus; § 2 de nobis 
actum esset; potuerimus.. .amiserimus. 

3. 25. nobis; salutis nostrae; nobiscum...uideamur. 

For the following erimus, v. p. 47 inf. 

3. 27. Nos funditus perisse uideo; te oro, ut quibus in 

rebus tui mei indigebunt nostris miseriis ne desis. 

Perhaps however 710s and nostris include the m^i. 

The reader will doubtless have felt that the number of 
examples (about 125) is already excessive. But it appeared 
desirable to test the theory by applying it to every case, favourable 
or otherwise, in a fairly large area: and this I have done, here and 
in the following sections, for Att, i. and iii., so that a reference to 
the Index Locorum will show the meaning which I should 
attribute to any example of the plural in these two books. 
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FuHher examples of the vse. 

Att. 4. 1. 3 (57 B.C., September). Nos adhuc, in npstro statu 
. . . splendorem nostrum ilium forensem. 

4. 2. 2 (57b.c., later). Acta res est accurate a nobis et si 
unquam in dicendo fuimus aliquid, aut etiam si numquam alias 
fuimus, tum profecto dolor rei et magnitudo uim quandam 
nobis dicendi dedit. 

This sentence is typical of the tone of self-satisfaction which 
pervades the letters written soon after Cicero's retvum. 

4. 3. 3 ad fin. (December), totam nostram caussam areae, 
incendiorum, periculi mei, *my whole case, including the matters 
of the site, the fires, and the danger to my person.' 

4. 9. 1 (55 B.C.). Nos hie cum Pompeio fuimus; multa mecum 

de rep., sane sibi displicens, ut loquebatur; in nos uero 

suauissime est effusus. 

An important interview is to be reported ; hence nos. Then the 
imsatisfactory attitude of the person interviewed fills the writer's 
memory, and he drops to the simpler me ; but the recollection of the 
parting compliments lifts him to no8 again. 

4. 13. 1 (55b.c.). Romae a. d. xiv. Kalend. uolumus esse. 
Quid dico, uolumus"? Immo uero cogimur: Milonis nuptiae. 

A political engagement this; hence "we" (not "I") attend it; the 
plural gives us a glimpse of Cicero's real remoteness from the fighting 
man of the optimates. 

4. 18. 2 (54 B.C.). Re cor dor enim quam bella pauUisper 
nobis gubernantibus ciuitas fuerit, quae mihi gratia relata sit 
(the penalties C. has had to suffer in person for the great deeds 
of M. TuUius). 

ih. Locus ille animi nostri, stomachus ubi habitabat olim, 
concalluit. Priuata modo et domestica nos delectant. 

The famous hard-hitter has forgotten his declamations, and lives at 
peace in garden-plots. 

Att, 9. 2. 3 (49B.C., after the surrender of Gorjinium), 
Confido igitur aduentum nostrum illi [sc. Pompeio] quoquo 
tempore fuerit, axrfji€vi(TTov fore. 

15. 25 (44 B.C., June). De meo itinere uariae sententiae : multi 
enim ad me. Sed tu incumbe, quaeso, in eam curam. Magna 
res est. An probas, si ad Kal. Ian. cogitamus? Mens animus 
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est aequTis, sic tamen, ut si nihil offensionis sit. Yelim etiam 
scire (Lamb. Wesenb.) quo die olim piaculum, mysteria scilicet. 
Vtut erit res (Tyrrell) casus consilium nostri itineris iudicabit. 
Dubitemus igitur. Est enim hiberna nauigatio odiosa, eoque 
ex te quaesieram mysteriorum diem. Brutum, ut scribis, uisum 
iri a me puto. Ego hinc uolo prid. KaL 

The question discussed in this rather difficult letter is the date 
of Cicero's return. He is thinking, I fancy, of his welcome home 
by the senate and the public generally, hence the plurals. Dubitemus 
may however be a real plur. ; *let us leave the matter in suspense.' 
The last sentence shows that he is not asking for advice about 
starting. The passage is one of those which it seems well to print 
on the ground of their difficulty from the standpoint of my theory. 

Fam, 8. 4. 3. {Caelius lorites) Spero te celeriter de nobis 
quod sperasti auditurum (i.e, that I shall he elected praetor), 

Fam, 9. 16. 2 {to Paetus^ in 46 b.c.). Ego uno utor argument© 
quam ob rem me ex animo uereque arbitrer diligi, quia et nostra 
fortuna ea est, et illorum, ut simulandi caussa non sit. 

The passage describes the attentions paid to Cicero by Caesar's 
courtiers. The sing, refers to the present, when Cicero may regard 
such courtesy as a sincere personal tribute, and is contrasted with the 
plural of his past greatness. Just the same change appears in a letter 
to Fadius of the following year, Fam. 7. 24. 1 Olim cimi regnare 
ezistimabamur non tam ab ullis quam hoc tempore obseruor a 
familiarissimis Caesaris omnibus. 

ih, 3. Sed tamen eius ipsius nulla re a me offensus est 
animus. Est enim adhibita in ea re ipsa summa a nobis 
moderatio. 

The nobis refers to Cicero's public attitude and is almost necessary ; 
these are the only two cases of nos in this letter ; status meusy dignitas 
mea, fama ingeni mihi and many other phrases occur where we should 
expect noster. See Chap. III. 

§ 15. Eqo as an Object of Hostility. 

It seems worth while to collect by way of Qontrast to the 
nos of Dignity a few examples of the singular referring equally 
to public position, but such as appears from the context, to 
have been regarded by others with disapprobation or 
enmity. When these examples occur in a letter side by 
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side with the contrasted use of nos, the two idioms explain 
and define each other very neatly. All the following ex- 
amples are from letters which contain examples also of the 
nos of Dignity, and they could be easily multiplied. On 
the other hand I have not observed a single example of 
nos in a purely hostile context*. 

Alt, 1. 19. 8. odium in me improborum. 

Att. 3. 4. 1. Allata est nobis rogatio de pemicie me a. 

TiohU may be either the plur. of Dignity, or simply the Traveller's 
plur. (p. 70). 

Q, F, 1. 3. 5. amici qui in meo reditu fortasse repre- 

hensionem sui sceleris pertimescant. 

i&. 8. Me insidiosissime tractauit. 

Contrast nostri and nobis immediately above in § 5 {restituimur etc. 
in § 7) in the usual political sense, reditvs noster, Att. 4. 1. 1, and the 
common nostra saZtts, 

Att 3. 15. 5. Caeci, caeci, inquam, fuimus in uestitu 
mutando, in populo rogando, quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi 
coeptum asset, fieri perniciosum fuit. 

3. 23. 4. Quo maior est suspicio malitiae alicuius, cum id, 
quod ad ipsos nihil pertinebat, erat autem contra me, scripserunt 
ut etc. 

4. 1. 6. Cum...impulsu Clodii mea opera f rumen ti inopiam 
esse clamarent, multitudoque a me nominatim postularet etc. 

The me describes hardly a hostile, but simply a direct reference by 
name to a particular person, which is, however, at least more eniiphatic 
than polite. 

4. 2. 3. (Clodius) nuntiat hianti [so Palmer] populo pontifices 
secundum se decreuisse, me aatem ui conari in possessionem 
uenire. 

ib. 5. Quae aestimatio non modo uehementer ab optimo 
quoque, sed etiam a plebe reprehenditur. Dices : " quid igitur 
caussae fuit?" Dicunt illi quidem pudorem meum, quod neque 
negarim neque uehementius postularim; sed non est id — nam 

^ It does oconr, however, after inuideOj a word which describes a kind of 
hostility which is in itself a compliment; cf. Att 1. 19. 6 quoted p. 24, 
sup. 
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uerum eidem, 
ta qiiidem ignores, qui 



ai Pomponi, 
mihi piimaa 



qtiidetn etiam 
eidem, inquam, il]i, quos 
inciderant, nolunt easdem renasci. 

These sentences have given riae to Home diffioiiltiea (see Tyrrell's 
notes ad loo. with the Correction in Tol. 3, p. lii), which may, I think, 
be lightened if it be seen that the clause dwmii illi quidem. etc reports 
a real censure on Cicero ; if the remark had been meant as a com- 
pliment, it seeraa probable that C. would have written pudorem 
nottrum ; meum here, as mihi in the following sentence, is used in 
deacribing a mora or laaa unfriendly attitude. Pudorem, therefore will 
mean either 'escess of modeety' or 'shame for my past proceedings' 
according as we take the illi to be the optimum qvixque or, — and this is 
perhaps more likely — , the eidrnn Uli of the following dause. This 
censure Ciwsro declarea unfounded ; the h.uHh treatment be received 
was due to no weakness of hia own, but to the malice of his concealed 
enemiea. 'You wili say, "How then did it happen bo ?" They allege 
that it was the feeling of shame which I exiiibited in failing to 
repudiate the offer or to plead strongly for a better ; but that is not 
the reason, for' any such attitude on my part must really {etiam) have 
told in my favour. No, it ia those same folk, who etc' 

Att. 4. 5. 2. 8ed tamen modici fuimus vTroQiati, ut scripai. 
Eriniua nberiores, si et ille libenter accipiet et ei Bubringeutur, 
qui oillam me moleate ferunt habere, quae Catuli fuerat, a 
Vettio me emiaso non cogitant : qui donium negant oportaisse 
me aedifieare, uendere aiunt oportuisae. Sed quid ad hoc, ai 
quibus sententiis dixi quod et ipsi probarent, iaetati sunt tamen 
me contra Pompeii uoluntatem disiase! finis ait, Quoniam, qui 
nihil possuut, ei me nohuifc amare, demus opeiam ut ab eis, qni 
posannt, diligamur. 

The Projective plurals appear juat before Cicero pasaes into the 
hostile atmosphere {fuimits, srimiu), and re-appear directly he baa 
shaken off the dust of hia feet against bis enemies (demus, diligamar) ; 
but the singular is uued while he feels the ahadow of their ill-will. 

Fatn.. 1. 9. 7 {to Letitulug, 5+b.c.). Eoadem ease qui Bibulum 



Similarly in discussing the termonei cerlorvm /lomimim and their 
patronage of P. Clodius {tnimicum meuw) in § 10. So vteum ntonu- 
maUum maiulemnl § 15, and frequently ia g 20. (The letter contains 
many striking examples of the -not of Dignity.) 



> la 



cbaoRa n-tni; Tyrrell's and Boot's 



s hardly 
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2. 11. 2 {to CaeiiuM, from CUieioL, 50&a). De pantheris 
ngitor mandatu meo dfligenter, aed mirm paucitas est, et eas, 
quae sunt nalde aiimt qaeri, cpoA. nihil ddqnam insidiaram 
in mea prooincia nisi sibi 6at» itaqne coostitnisBe dicuntar in 
CSariam ex nostra prooincia deoed^^ 

So long as the panthos' sad comjdsint is quoted {quod, tibi fiat) 

the {vorinoe is siea, but beocMoes the nsoal aoifra as soon as thej are 
no longer rqmrted verbatim. 

The first meo is no doabt intenti<»al, implying a private com- 
mission on C.'s part to the hmitefs, not a govemm^it requisition. 
ne»ciebamM* in the next sentence may be Local (p. 69), 'no news is yet 
to hand,' or merelj distant (p. 49), the cooler t<M)e soggesting to Caelius 
that the subject is not of engrossing intsest. 

§ 16. NOS AVOIDKD FOR SPECIAL REASONS^ 

The tone of superiority which the projective plural 
conveys is clearly inappropriate to many situations, and we 
should expect that so graceful a writer as Cicero would avoid 
it in any letter or context where it could give oflFence. It is, 
in fact, absent from letters written to make peace between 
other people like Fam. v. 2* and AU. L 17. 4 — 8'; so too 
from AU, L 1. 4 (p. 21), in. 20. 3 and rv. 5. 1 where he is 
deprecating misunderstandings of his own conduct. A de- 
served reproof to Caelius is reported in AU, vi. 1. 21 ; and is 
here softened by the use of the singular pronoun only; in the 
actual answer written to Caelius jiagrante delicto (v. sup.), 
the plural is used as well as the singular. See too Fam. 
VII. 23 with p. 39 inf. The plural is only once* used in the 
letter written to Pompey, expressing strong but friendly 
regret for Pompey 's flight from Italy {Att, viii. 11 d). 

^ It should perhaps be mentioned that exclamations and other half 
parenthetic phrases are regularly in the singular; amahoj si me amas^ uelim, 
quaeso; puto, credo, opinor, spero; medius fidius, me hercule, ita uiuam ut, 
moHar si, I have noticed no plurals in any of these. 

' Nobis in § 10 is plural, as may be seen from the nos of Fam, 6. 1 which 
Cicero is answering. 

' Similarly it is generally avoided in introductions and testimonials ; see 
that dismal book, ad Fam. zm. passim. 

* In § 8; at least, if I am right in thinking that the plurals of §§ 3 and 4 
do not refer to Marcus Cicero only. 
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§ 17. The Plohal op Authorship. 

This use ia so frequent aa hardly to need illustration. It 
bad become almost if not entirely conventioualised, like the 
Financial use (p. 35 inf.). Take e.g. Fam. ix. 6 (to Varro) 
a letter of two pages, wbere there are sis examples, all in 
one passage. Cicero is writing in some depression (June, 46) 
of the decay of freedom, and only finds consolation in the 
thought of his literary work ;— and in this sentence (§ 5) ego 
passes into nos, which drops out again the moment the topic 
is past : 'in noatris studiis libentiaaime conquiescimus.' The 
use occurs altogether ten times in these eight letters {Fam. 
IX, 1 — S) to Varro, and except for one (more or less Humorous) 
example of the Formal use at the end of a letter (4), it is the 
only singular use which appears. In Pliny it ia fairly frequent 
(eg. Ep. 2. 5. 1—4, 9. 2. 2—4,). 

A few more examples from Cicero may be added. 

Alt. 1, 19. 10. Tertium poeiua exapectato, ne ijiioti genus a 
me ipso laudis meae praet«rmittatur. Kic tu, caue, dicas, nV 
■Trarip alrqiTu; si est eaim apud homines qnidquam quod potius 
sit laudetur: uos uituperemur, qui nou potius alia Jaiidsmus. 
Quamqufim non eyKu^iumKa simt haec, sed XaropLKa, quae 



It may be noted in passing that the sing, pronnun in the first 
sentence appears to confirm Tyrrell's view that the subject of this third 
poem was Cicero's father ; if hia own public actions had been meftot, I 
tlunk C. would almost certainly have written Iwudis nottrae. 

S. Siraul atque hoc nostrnm legerunt, retardantur. 
+. 11 ad fin., 6. 1. l8, 15. 3. 3, 15. 13. 6, 15. 16 6. 1. 



§ 18. The Plural of Pkoprietorship. 

Tbe development of this use has been noticed already 
(pp. 15 f.). Some of the examples belnw may be true plurals, 
like domus te nostra tota saiutat {Att. iv. 12 ad fin.), but it b 
really impossible to decide in many cases. From this use 
sprang the special class of 'Financial' plurals (§ 21), and in 
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part, no doubt, those of Seniority and Patronage (pp. 40, 53 
inf.). In Terence we may notice Phorm, 1013, 

Haecine erat ea quae nostros fructus minuit uilitas? 

where, as the reader will remember, part of the sting of 
Nausistrata*s scolding lay in the fact that it was her income, 
not his own, which her husband had been spending im- 
properly. 

Att, 1. 5. 7. Quae tibi mandaui et quae tu intelleges con- 
uenire nostro Tusculano, uelim ut scribis cures, nam nos ex 
omnibus molestiis et laboribus uno illo in loco conquiescimus. 

1. 6. 2. Nos Tusculano ita delectamur etc. v. p. 50 inf. 

1. 8. 2. Hermae tui Pentelici cum capitibus aeneis de quibus 
ad me scripsisti, iam nunc me admodum delectant; quare uelim 
et eos et signa et cetera quae tibi eius loci et nostri studii et 
tuae elegantiae esse uidebuntur, quam plurima...mittas;...nam 
in eo genere sic studio efferimur ut abs te adiuuandi, ab aliis 
prope reprehendendi simus. (Here the singular mecming is pa/r- 
ticularly cUa/r,) 

1. 10. 3. Signa nostra et Hermeraclas... uelim imponas. 

1. 11. 3. Tu uelim quae Academiae nostrae pavasti quam 
primum mittas. Mire quam illius loci non modo usus, sed etiam 
cogitatio delectat. Libros uero tuos caue cuiquam tradas. Nobis 
eos, quem ad modum scribis, conserua. Summum me eorum 
studium tenet. 

1. 16. 15. Epigrammatis tuis, quae in Amaltheo posuisti, 
contenti erimus, praesertim quum et Thyillus nos reliquerit et 
Archias nihil de me scripserit. 

4. 1. 7. de domo nostra. 

4. 3. 2. area nostra {bis), * 

4. 6 ad fin. Domum nos tram quoad poteris inuisas {but 
contrast 4. 5. 3. Domum meam quod crebro inuisis, est mihi 
ualde gratum). 

4. 8 a. 1. nostris aedibus \lmt ib. § 2 meis aedibus looked at 
from inside Cicero^ s study], 

4. 10. 2. nos tram ambulationem. 

4. 18. 2. Domus me et rura nostra delectant. 
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§ 19. The Pldral in Fina.ncial Transactions. 



The examples which follow are in sentences which have 
reference to monetary matters', and their number ie too lai^e 
to be accidental, though I am not quito sure whether 
' Financial ' is the best name for the group. That they are 
in essence projective, i.e, that they carry a tone of distance 
or superiority, seems clear; (1) from their occurring so 
frequently with the names of people with whom Cicero, so 
far .13 we know, had no relations except in biisineBs; 
(2) from their use mainly or entirely in statements of the 
writer's possessions, or payments, or promises to pay, whereas 
in speaking of debts which caused bira real anxiety Cicero 
often uses the singular, e.g. Att. xvi. 3. 5 maadine me angit 
ratio reUqViOrumi tneorum., with the following sentences and 
XVI. 5. 5 (quoted below); (3) from the fairly frequent 
occurrence of the singular in sentences where some near 
friend or relative is mentioned: e.g. Att. 11. 17 ad fin. de HS 
XX ut scrilns faciam, so 15. 21. 4- mihi /eras expensum, cf. 
15. 15, 1'; and {4) from the variation in its use towards the 
same person under different circumstances, see the note below 
on Att. 4. 3 ad fin. We may conclude, I think, that the 
plural was the form that in Cicero's time seemed natural to a 
wealthy man in discussing his own money matters with any 
but his most intimate frieuds ; but that in dealing with the 
latter he would tend to drop the plural in all but the most 
stereotyped phrases (such as nostra jides, nostras raUones) 
or in passages in which the financial meaning was necessary 
fco the sense, as in Att. 15. 18. 2 (quoted below). 

The use seems to lie half-way between that of Proprietor- 
ship and those of Seniority and Formality, and its develop- 
ment no doubt owed sometliing to both. An example in 

■ This ia not clear apart from tbe plural in Q. F. 2, 10. i ; but it is, I 
Uunk, in all the other exiimples. 

^ In tbe tuatilated sentence at the end of this aeotion it is not clear to 
ne why icripsi is singular. Posslbl; tbe iiicoiupeteDoe oE the steward Eros 
caused Cioero anxietj, see ^ 3 of the same lettei. 

3—2 
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Pliny's Letters' shuwB juat the same kind of tone, a mild 
aaaertion of one's own dignity which hardly amounts to 
patronage. 

Att. I. 9. 3. Signa Megaric& et Hennas, de quibua ad dip 
Bcripsiati, uehementer exspecto. Quidquid eiusdem generis habebia, 
lUgnum Academia tibi quod uidebitur, ne diibitaris mittere, et 
arcae nostrae confidito. Oemis hoc est uoliijitatiB meae, 

i. 1. 3. In re autem familiuri, ualdo laboramus tua- 

nimque non tarn faciiltatiiin, qiias ego noHtras eaae iiidico, qiiam 
CDUHiliorum ad colligendas et conatitiiendas reliquiaa nostras 
indigBmu.. 

From the general tone of this letter it will be felt, I think, that 
Cicero regarded the difficultiea he was in as merely temporary ; hence 
thaj did not cauae him enough anxiety to auggeet the aingular. 

ib. 8. In re familiari ualde sumus, ut acis, perturbati. 

4. 2. 6. Fossem uotiuam legationem sumpaisse aic enini 

nostras I'ationee [utilitatea meae] postulabant 

Manutiua, Lambinus aud Weaenberg aeem clearly right in removing 
the bracketed words as an adscript, and a perfectly correct one, to 
noHrae ratiimes, which frequently occurs in this financial sense. 
Tyrrell endeavours to save them by making nostrae a true plur. ' our 
plans' (for a meeting, of which we hear nothing else); in that case 
Tnecu would be neceaaary, for cleameaa, though with a word like utiliiat 
referring to money matters iioster ia more commonly used and there- 
fore, presumably, was felt to be more natural. But the supposed 
contrast between ratumes and utU. seems too limp to be really 
Ciceronian. 

4. 3 ad fin. Nos animo dumtaxat QigeninB etiam magis 
quam cum floreljamua, re familiari comminuti sumua, 
Q. fratria liberalitati pro facultatibus nostris et (bo W- and 
Kayser) — ne omnino ezhaustus essem illo recusante — Bubsidiis 
ndimus. 



Vigemus and fiorebanms are plurnla of Political Dignity (p. 20). 
In the next sentence considerable difficulties have beet) felt, which m(^ 

1 Neque ent quod aerearia ne ait mi hi oneroaaiatii douatio. Sunt qaidem 
omnino nobis modicaB faoultatss, dignitaa sumptaoaa, reditaa propter 
coadioionom agellornm neacio minor an iocettioc; aed quod oesHat ei reditu 
fcngahlate Buppletar, ex qua uelut fonts liberalitaa nostra decurrit: quae 
tamen its temperanda eat ne nimia piofUEJone inarescat, sed tempeianda in 
aliia, in te uero faoila ratio oonatabit, etiamai modum eiaeaserit. PI. Ep. 3. 
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now, I think, be ramoyed. To take n.a exh. e»iimn aa de(jei)iient on 
reipondinuii, as do Orelli and Tyrrell, loaves the change to the sing. 
essem entirely without justification : but if with Boot^ and Weseoberg 
we tiilcB it as a quotation from QuintUB, the reason he alleged for 
wishing Marcus not to repay him further, the change shows a nicety 
of feeling both natural after Qulntus' generosity, and habitual in Ciuero, 
who only rarely calk himself nos in relation to hia brother" (though 
often BO in relation to hia nephew). Quintua aaid 'recaao ne omnino 
exhanataa sit' ; if Marcus had converted this into illo recwante ne 
BJihav-iii Btgemut, he might have been thought to speak of Quintus in 
rather distant tones. That this is not too fanciful is ahown, I think, 
by the fact that !ie doeH uiie this plur, in apeakiug of Quintus in Att. 
11. 13. 4 (quoteil below) at a time when the latter had been writing and 
acting with the bitterest hostility. 

Att. 5. 1. 2, quae quidem ego ntiqite nel uersnra facta solui 
nolo, Tte extrania exactio nostrorum nominum exapectetur. 

5. 9. 2. Tu, quaeso, quidagas, quales res uoatras Romae 

reliqueris, maxirae de xx. et lOoDJ, cura ut sciamus. 

But the pUu-al in sciamus may be half-local 'see that word is WMit 
here,' or half-formal, cf p. 47 inf. 



5.12.3. Noi 



Romae 



a antem ucgotia, qut 
amabo te, esplica. 

11. 1. 1. Aocepi a to signatum libeltnm qnem Anteros 
sttulei'at, ex quo nihil scire potui de noatris domeaticis rebua ; 
de quibuH acerbissime afflictor, quod qui eaa dispeneauit etc. 

This is possibly a real plur. notirae d. r. is a standing phrase, and 
should perhai)s be clasaed rather in § 20. 

ib. 2, Huiua pecuniae permutatione fidem nostrani facile 
tuebera, quam quidem ego nisi expeditam relinquere me putassem, 
...commoratuB csBera paullisper... 

11. 11. 2. ut sit qui utamnr. 

11. 13. 4. De fundo Frusinati rediniendo iam priilem intel- 
lexisti noluntatem meant, etsi turn meliore loco res erant nostrae 
neqiie tarn mihi desperatnm iri uidebaatur, tamen in eadem sum 
uolnntatp. Id quem ad modum fiat tn aidehis. Et nelim, quoad 

1 Pro fac. nmtrit however mast be, aa Orelli and Tyrrell point out, ' as 
ha as my means allowed.' 

^ 4. 3 ad fiu. amiunuT is a apeoial case, v. p. 41. The formal 

ttribemits appears in Ad Q. F. 2. 10 [12] ad fin., a letter written in very 
good spirits. But tliis is the only formal use I have noted in glanciiig 
through the Dorrespondencc; though o( oouree the Political nse is fairly 
Ire^nent. The plmala in H. 8. 1 aeera real (-=fflu ct tu). 



poturia, coaBiiJeres ut sit unde nobis supped itentiir saiuptns 
necBBsarii. Si quas habuimus facullates, eas Fompeio turn, 

cum id uidebamur sapieiiter facere, detulimus. Itaque tmn 
et a tiio uilico aumpBimus et aliunde niutuati sumus, cum 
QuiDtiiB quereretiir per littersH sibi nos iiibi] dedisse, qui neque 
ab illo rogati uiimus nequc ipsi eani pecimiam aspeximna. 

Theae are the oulj esx. of the singular no* in this letter. 

Alt. 11. 15. 4. Suspicor enim cuheredes dobiam DOBti-am 
cauasani putare. 

11. 24, 3. Nam quod scribis nobis nostra et tua TuUiae 
fore parata — tua, credo, nostra quae poterunt essel 

11. 25, 3. In penaione seounda caeci fuimus^ aliud raallem, 
Bed praet«riit. 

12. 25. 1. pendemua; repraesentabimus. 

14. 10. 3. Quod (jua^rix i^uiue ad centena Clunianum (a 
/ejwcy), adusntare uidetur; scilicet primo anno lxkk, deteraimus 
{'got clean out,' 'netted'). 

This ia the only certain singular nos in thia lett«r. 

15. 18. 2. Bruti...ludorum anmptuOBorum (Lebmaun.; MSS. 
auorum) administratiouem Kuapicur ex m^igna pai-te ad te pertiuer^ 
ut ergo in eiua modi re, tribues nobis paullum operae, neque 
enim multum opus eat 

Thia I am inclined to render 'You must allow part of the burden 
to fell ou my purae,' the reference to money being given by the use of 
the plur. Cicero had been urging Atticua in previous letters to support 
Brutus with money, ao that auoh an offer on his own part would be 
appropriate. What I suppose ia the usual rendering, which Mr War- 
dale prefers, 'you must give my affairs (only) a small share of your 
time ' seema rather harsh without tarUUm. 

Atl. 16. 2. 1. De Fublilio autem, quod peracribi oportet, 
moram non puto ease faciendam. Sed cum uideaa quantum de 
iure ooatro decesserimua, qui de reaiduis cccc. H8. cc. pi-ae- 
sentia soluerimus, reliqua reacribamua: loqui cum eo, si tibi 
iiidebitur, poteiis, eum eommodum noatrum exspectare debere, 
cum tanta sit a nobis iuctura facta iuria Sed amabo te, mi 
Attice — uideane quam blandel — omnia nostra, quoad ei-ia Romae, 
ita gerito, regito, gubernato, ut nihil a mo exapectea. 

The plur. in tbia last sentence (noslra) as above (15. 18. 2) indicates 
the nature of the aSaira Atticus is to look alter, viz. C.'s debtis; hence 
the amabv Ce and the jesting j)arentheBi8 — 'See how I wheedle you.' 
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16. 15. 5. Ne Terentiae qiiidem adhuc quod sol u am expe- 
ditum est. Terentiae dicol scis nos pridem iam constituisse 
Montani nomine HS. xxv. dissoluere. 

On the singular soluam see above p. 35 ; the plur. is naturally 
retained in speaking of a debt to strangers. 

Q, F. 2. 10 [12], 5. Ad quern [Caesarem] ego rescripsi nihil 
esse quod posthac arcae nostrae fiducia conturbaret 'I answered 
his warning about his own poverty, by a similar warning not to 
trust to my [or (mr, Marcus' and Quintus'l] resources. 

ibid, 4. Theopompo satis faciemus. 

The plur. suggests that it was probably some money (not e.g. an 
apology) that Theopompus wanted. 

Fam, 2. 17. 4. Eas (rationes) nos Apameae deponere cogi- 
tabamus. 

If this is singular, the meaning is *As outgoing governor I was 
going to deposit them ojQ&cially'; but it may mean simply *I and my 
quaestor.' 

Fam, 7. 23. 1. Fac, quaeso, qui ego sum, esse te : estne aut 
tui pudoris aut nostri, primum rogare de die, deinde plus annua 
postulare 1 

It m beneath the dignity of C.'s position to ask for delay in payment. 

ib, 2. Mercurii mallem aliquod (sc. signum) fuisset : felicius, 
puto, cum Auianio transigere possemus. 

Mercury would have helped him better at a bargain. This may, 
however, =e^o et tu. 

ib. 3. Si enim Damasippus in sententia non manebit, aliquem 
Pseudodamasippum uel cum iactura reperiemus. 

This letter was rather an awkward one to write ; — Gallus had to be 
told that he had been buying things for C. with C.'s money which C. by 
no means wanted ; and hence, as usual, where there was any danger of 
giving offence (p. 32 sup.) Cicero carefully avoids using nos of himself 
in relation to Gallus — even in the formal greeting at the end he writes 
me ; — and these three are the only examples of the sing, nos in the 
letter. 

Fam. 14. 5. 2 (to Terentia). De hereditate Preciana...si 
auctio ante meum aduentum fiet, ut Pomponius, aut...Oamillus 
nostrum negotium curet, nos cum salui uenerimus reliqua per 
nos agemus. 
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This is the only case of a singular use in the letter, and it would be 
therefore a mistake to refer it to the Patronising class (p. 49 in£), of 
which there are many exx. in the later letters of this book (p. 70). In 
this letter Terentia is *mea suauissima et optatissima.' 

Fam, 16. 18. 2 (to Tiro). Parhedrum excita ut hortuiu ipse 
conducat, sic hoUtorem ipnum commouebis. Helico nequissimas 
HS. ciD. dabat, nullo aprico horto... nulla casa. Iste nos tanta 
impensa derideat ? Calface hominem. 

Fam. 16. 24. 1 (to Tiro). Mihi prora et puppis, ut Graecorum 
prouerbium est, fuit a me tui dimittendi, ut rationes nostras 
explicares. OfiUio et Aurelio utique satisfiat. 



§ 20. The Paternal Plural or Plural of Seniority. 

We come now to the second group of uses, in which it is 
not the general public but some particular person to 
whom the writer feels superior, see p. 18 sup. We may take 
first the Paternal group, where the plur. is used towards a 
third person whose youth or dependent station creates a 
natural inferiority. This springs naturally from the true 
plural of the family, see p. 14 sup. A typical case is Fam, 
7. 29. 2 Tironem meum saluta nostris uerhis (see below) 
where the writer feels more affection for Tiro than he thinks 
it would be decorous to express to a freedman. It will be 
seen, however, that when it is used of very near relatives, 
who are old enough to be called meus, the plural implies at 
least a certain coolness of expression. In Pliny's Letters the 
use may be noted in 2. 13. 10. 

Att 1. 5 ad fin. (68 B.C.). Tulliola deliciae nostrae. 

This is possibly a real plur., including Terentia. Tullia was only 
8 years old in this year. 

1. 8 ad fin. (67 B.c.) Tulliola deliciolae nostrae tuum munus- 
culuni flagitat et me ut sponsorem appellat. 

1. 3 ad fin. (66 B.C.). TuUiolam C. Pisoni...despondimus. 

The dignity may be assumed only towards the son-in-law, but Tullia 
was only 10 years old in this year. 

1. 12. 4. Puer festiuos anagnostes noster Sositheus de- 
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cesserat, meque plus comDiouerat quam serui mors debere 
uidebatur. 

The singular appears when Cicero confesses his own personal sorrow. 

AU, 3. 22. 1. Me adhuc Plancius liberalitate sua retinet iam 
aliquoties conatum ire in Epirum : spes homini est iniecta, non 
eadem, quae mihi, posse nos una decedere, quam rem sibi magno 
honori sperat fore ; sed iam, cum aduentare milites dicentur, 
faciendum nobis erit, ut ab eo discedamus, quod cum 
faciemus, ad te statim mittemus, ut scias, ubi simus. Len- 
tulus suo in nos officio, quod et re et promissis et litteris declarat, 
spem nobis nonnullam affert Pompei uoluntatis; saepe enim tu 
ad me scripsisti eum totum esse in illius potestate. 

Plancius and Lentiilus had evidently treated Cicero with becoming 
respect ; cf. 3. 20. 1 (p. 27 sup.). The plur. in faciemtis and the two 
following verbs seems to be due to the influence of the preceding 
plurals and need hardly be regarded as Formal or Patronising towards 
Atticus, though that would not be quite unparalleled at this date in 
similar coloiurless formulae (3. 18 init. et ad fin.). 

4. 2. ad fin. Cetera, quae me sollicitant, fiva-riKwrepa sunt : 
amamur a fratre et a filia. Te exspectamus. 

This is one of the prettiest examples of the use. Amor a fratre et 
filia *My brother and daughter love me' would be an absmxily super- 
fluous remark, imless there had been some serious alienation beforehand : 
but amamur means *The head of the family is being treated with proper 
respect by Quintus and Tullia (but not by someone else),' and the 
clause is added, I believe, simply to convey to Atticus the source of the 
worries of which he does not care to write (/xvcmicQ)repa), namely, as 
Tyrrell points out, a quarrel with his wife. For exspectamiis v. p. 69. 

4. 7. 1. De Quinto nostro (the nephew). 

4. 8 6. 1. Ludis quidem quoniam dies est additus, eo etiam 
melius hie eum diem cum Dionysio conteremus. 

4. 11. 2. Nos hie uoramus litterascum homine mirifico — sic 
mehercule sentio — Dionysio etc. 

4. 13. 1. Ibi Dionysius nobis praesto fuit? 

8. 4. 1. Dionysius quidem tuus potius quam noster, cuius 
ego cum cognossem mores, tuo potius stabam iudicio...superbum 
se praebuit in fortuna quam putauit nostram fore...Cui qui 
noster honos, quod obsequiu m . . . def uit 1 

8. 5. 1, Cum... ad te litteras dedissem, uesperi ad nos 
eodem die uenit Dionysius. 



Keutenco ; but there 


is no such l 


modmtUnnim et ma 


uiadmiis puer 


see p. 14. 




Fam. 1. 7. U' 


Quod mih 
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Att. 15. 13. 4. Modo Balbilium incotumem uideam, i 
sidiuin nostrae senectutis. 

15. 14. 3. QORtrae aetati. 

13. 15. 3. Cicero noster', quo niodestiar est, eo me rasigis 
comniouet...teque exietimasse a nobis tractari. 

16. 3. 4. Malta me mouent in disoeBsu,...etiam nauigationis 
labor alieuuB nou ab aetate solum noetra, iierum etiani a 
dignitate, etc. 

ib. Ant proderimus aliquid Ciceroni, aut, quantum profici 
poasit, iudicabimuB. 

Ad Q. F. 1. 3. 10 (58 b.c). Filiam meam et tuam Cicerooem- 
que noBtrum (7 years old) quid ego, mi frater, tibi commendem ) 
The same boji is called mf^us in § 3 because he has there to be distin- 
guished from his cousin, Quintus' sou, who is spoken of in the same 
lecessity in Att. 5. 9. 3 Cieero mswa, 
in 51 B.C. when he was 14 years old j 

i de filia et de Crasaipede gratu- 
laris, agnosco humanitatem tuam, speroque et opto nobis 
banc coniunctionem uoluptati fore. Leutulum nostrum eximia 
spe Hummae uirtutiri adolescentem fac erudiaa... quern nos, et 
quia tuus et quia te dignus eat filius et quia nos diligit semperque 
dilemt, in primis amamus carumque habemus. 

Pwm. 1, 9. 24 (o/" young Zentultis). Tu me de tuia rebus 
omnibua et de Lentuli tui nostrique atudiia uetim...certiorem 
facias. 

Cf. Fam. 1. 10 deaine noHtris litteria uti, in a letter to the joui^ 
man himself 1 this is on a level with the examples grouped below under 
the 'Patronising' plural, p. 53 infl 

Fam. 2. 16, 2 (to CaeUus). Spero (Appium) fore iuoundum 
generum nobis, multumque in eo tua nos humanitas adiuuabit. 

The second noi, ss it is used towarda the correspondent, strictly 
belongH to the Patronising use, but it is bore clearly a natural continua- 
tion of the [irevious plural. 

Fwm. 7. 29. 2 {/rom CvHus). Tironem meum aaluta nostris 
uerbis. 

Cf. p. 40 with Act. 1. 12. 4 and contrast niets Herbie to Attious' little 
child Ate. 16. 11. The practical effect of this wording would be no 
1 Cf. p. 14 toolaote 3 aup. 
* The notlToe and nobis of Cha previouB Bentencc are trae plurals. 
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doubt that Cicero would say to Tiro * Manius te salutat' (cf. *a Marco 
tahellarms^ Phil. ii. § 77, the answer of the tab. to the janitor of 
Antony) ; whereas, if he had written meis uerbis, the message would 
have been *Curius te salutat' (sine praenomine familiariter Fam. 7. 
32 init.; cf. Tyrrell Corresp. of Cicero j i^ p. 49). Mds would corre- 
spond to sua in the heading of a letter, which Tiro seems to have 
requested Cicero not to use {Fam. 16. 18. 1). 

Fam. 14. 4. 4. Ceterorum (i.e. non tuorum) seruorum ea caussa 
est, ut, si res a nobis abisset, liber ti nostri essent...sin ad nos 
pertineret, seruirent. 

Fam. \4c. 1. 3. De familia, quomodo placuisse scribis amicis, 
faciemus. 

In § 6 Cic. calls himself nos once or twice when mentioning young 
Marcus, but these may be the ordinary plur. of Political Dignity. 



§ 21. The Plural of Disparagement or Remoteness. 

This either implies a comparatively remote connexion 
with the person spoken of, or, in the case of people whom 
the reader knows to be continually associated with the 
writer, it conveys a disparaging and often quite a contemp- 
tuous tone\ 

For its origin in the true family plural, see p. 14 sup., 
and for its difference from the preceding and following groups 
see p. 18. 

Att. 1. 11. 1. Tamen habet (Lucceius) quiddam profecto quod 
magis in animo eius insederit, quod neque epistolae tuae neque 
nostra allegatio tam facile potest delere quam tu praesens non 
mode oratione sed tuo uoltu illo familiari toUes. . . . cum signi- 
ficarim tibi per litteras me sperare ilium in nostra potestate 
fore etc. 

In both sentences the nostra implies a mild dissatisfaction with 
Lucceius for refusing to yield to Cicero's authority. 

1. 16. 9. nostri isti comissatores coniurationis *our noble 
pot-house conspirators.' 

^ A possible example may be seen in Pliny Ep. 2. 6. 2, which describes a 
dinner with a vulgar host who provided 'uinum aliud sibi et nobis, aliud 
minoribus amicis, aliud suis nostrisque libertis.' It is less likely, I think, 
that nobis is a true plural (=pauci« in the preceding sentence). 
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OmuibuR inuitis trudit i 



1. IS. G. Familiam nostei 
— Pompeius togulam illam pictam silentio ttietui 



Ler MagniiA Auli 
uolo hoc te scire 



1. 20. 1. Ciuciua ii 

This may of a 



lihi epistolam ii te vwididit. 






mm redoam, L. Fapirins Faetus, 
1 admirer of uiue'} mihi libroB 



1. 20. B. Ma^i (ie. Poiuijei 

1. 20. 7. Nnnc ut ad rem mi 
uir bonus amatorque uoBter ('at 
eos..,donauit. 

3. 33, 4. Seatii noatri. 

4. 2. 5. Varroiiis tui noatriqiie, so 15. 5. 3 etc, 

Cicero'e feehng for Varro woa always such as coiiUi lie lietter 
deaoribed hy noeter than meag. 

4. 86. 3. De Fabio Lusco...hoii)o peramiuis semper uustri 
fuit, nee luihi unqiiam odio ; satis enim acutua, et permodestuB, 

Here the Tiottri expresses Cicero's natural attitude to Iiuhciis and 
miki avows a somewhat more personal feeling towards him. 

4. 13. 2. Craasum qiiideiii nostrum minore dignitate aiunt 
profeotum eto. 

4. 18. 3. Measallanoster. 

15. 13. 2. In Octauiano, ut pevspexi, satis ingenii, satis 
aniiui, iiidebaturque erga noatros ^puio.<i ita fore, ut nos uellemuB, 
animotua ; sed, quid aetati credendum ait, quid nomini, quid 
hereditati, quid Ka-nfj^ati, niagni conailii est: uitvicua quidem 
nihil cenaebat, quom Asturae uidimus. Sed tamen ajeiidos est 
et, ut nihil aliud, ab Antonio seiungendua. 

15. 13. 5....8eatium nostrum, optimum ilium quidem uirum 
uostrique amantisairauin ; quaero autem quid tandem Sestius 
in hac re facere possit. 

15. 23, Hie autem noater Cytherius {i.e. Antony, contemp- 
tuoualy named from his passion for the mima Cytheris). 

Hi. 15. 3. "Quid igitur festinamus?" inquani ; "illi enim 
(Octauio) mea opera ante Kal. Ian. nihil opus est, nos autem 
eiua uoluntatem ante Idua Decembres perspiciemus in Casca." 

But nim may be a real plur., Xxka futinmiiut. 



. 1. 3. 1. Is < 



1 a&tea semper.. 



I ceterommque 
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amicorum commendatione gratiosissimus...fiiit, turn hoc tempore 

propter tuum in me amorem uehementer confidit his meis 

litteris se apud te gratiosum fore. 

The phrase nos ceteriqtce occurs more than once, especially in intro- 
ductions {Fam, 5. 17. 6, 5. 18. 2). 

Fcrni. 5. 5. 1 (to his former colleague Antonius). T. Pom- 

ponius, homo omnium meorum in te studiorum maxime 

conscius, tui cupidus, nostri amantissimus (61 b.c.). 

Fam. 10. 34. 2, a letter from Lepidus. The sing, pronoun is 
used until mention is made of certain persons whose professed 
return to loyalty is open to doubt : as against them Lepidus calls 
himself nos (7 examples). The plur. then, runs on, as often, into 
two more verbs, but is dropped directly Cicero is mentioned : 
qtiae postea egerimus, faciam te certiorem. 

Fam. 14. 4. 6. Pescennius est perbeneuolus nobis, quem 
semper spero tui fore obseruantem. Sicca dixerat se mecum 
fore. 

The same plural appears in § 2 in speaking of M. Laenius Flaccus. 
Sicca is spoken of in more intimate terms than Pescennius or Flaccus. 



§ 22. Formal and Patronising Plurals. 

These are perhaps the most elusive and in some ways 
the most interesting of all the varieties of meaning of the 
singular nos. They were the last to become clear to me; but 
the reader who is familiar with the flexibility of the idiom 
in Cicero's hands from the categories which have been 
already discussed will feel, I hope, less difficulty in recog- 
nising the tones of feeling implied in the cases which follow. 
We have seen how the plural was used to exalt the writer 
at the expense of the public in general, or of someone men- 
tioned in the context — one of his juniors, social inferiors, 
tradesmen or the like. But the plural of Dignity can also 
be turned against the receiver of the letter, the contrast 
being between the first and second persons, no longer be- 
tween the first and third. This may be called the Patron- 
ising use. The lordly young Caelius promises to keep Cicero, 



during hia absence in Cilicia, informed aa to events in Rome, 
and announces that he has hired a clerk to play historian' 
for him, but bo is so generous as to add : 

Fam. 8. 1. 2. Si quid in rep. maiua actum erit quod isti 
operarii minus coiiimode pereequi poBsint...diligenter tiLi ipsi 



Wlien thus used by a lotter-writer in reference to his own 
exertions, it seems akin to the Author's plural (p. 33), and 
there are enough cases, I think, to show that the plur. had 
become conventional for this purpose. And there is a 
larger group of examples (where there is no reference to the 
trouble of writing) occuiTJDg at the end of letters and less 
often at the beginning, especially in the set formulae of 
friendly greetings (te amamus, nos ama etc.) ; yet in these 
letters they are often the only examples of nos in any sing. 
use. Here too therefore the plur. would seem to be conven- 
tional, corresponding to such phrases as 'my kind regards.' 
For these, and for the remaining examples which appear in 
no stereotyped phrases (see below) the explanation must be 
sought in the general formalising effect of the plural. For 
one reason or another, oflen in jest, the writer chooses to 
talk to his friend or acquaintance de haut en bus. Where 
this toue appears in the body of a letter, it may naturally, 
though it does not always, appear at the end; hence the 
groups that have been mentioned cannot be kept entirely 
apart. It is worth while, however, to collect separately 
(o) theexamplesat the beginningand end of letters where no 
other Patronising plural occurs, (6) the examples of the plur. 
used in reference to letter -writing, — these two may be called 
the Formal use ; and (c) the examples of the freer Patron- 
ising use. 

The number of cases is altogether comparatively small ; 
bat this is not surprising. No private correspondence in 
formal terms is likely to be either prolonged or worth pre- 
serving, 

' The clerk did as well as mi^ht have bei!D expected; aee Fam. 2. 8. 1 J 
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§ 23. Formal Uses. 

(a) At the beginning and end of Letters, 

With these examples compare Horace, Ep, 1. 10. 1. 

Urbis amatorem Fuscum saluere iubemus 
Buris amatores. 

Alt 1. 9 init. Haro nobis abs te litterae afferuntur, cum et 
multo tu facilius reperias, qui Homae proficiscantar quam ego, etc. 

1. 12 ad fin. Tu uelim saepe ad nos scribas : si rem nuUam 
habebis, quod in buccam uenerit scribito. 

1. I3adfin. Anobis liberiorem epistolam exspecta. 

1. 16. 17. Crebras a nobis litteras exspectato ; plures etiam 
ipse mittito. 

3. 18 init. Exspectationem nobis non paruam attuleras cum 
scripseras, etc. 

ib. ad fin. Fac, obsecro te, ut omnia quae perspici a te 
possunt sciamus. 

The only other sing, nos in this letter is caussa nostra in the political 
sense ( = 7nei redittcs), and if the five^ examples of ego in the body of 
letter be compared, especially the fac me de tota caussa nostra cer- 
tiorem, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the plurals in the two 
sentences just quoted are due simply and solely to their position at the 
beginning and end of a letter where a more formal tone was customary. 
But it is extremely difficult to distinguish these examples from the 
liocal use, p. 69. 

3. 25 ad fin. Illud abs te peto, des operam, id quod mihi 
affirmasti, ut te ante Kalendas lanuarias, ubicumque e rim us, 
sistas. 

The plur. erimus is half-playftd, in keeping with the formal legal 
metaphor te sistas * answer to your bail.' 

3. 26 ad fin. Tu, quaeso, festina ad nos uenire. 

This may be the true plur. of Invitation (p. 69 inf.) but the two 
classes almost overlap, since even in Invitation the writer can use me if 
he wishes to use a personal rather than a conventional phrase. 

4. 1 ad fin. (57 b.c. September). Te exspecto et oro, ut 
matures uenire eoque animo uenias, ut me tuo consilio egere non 

^ Not counting the formula obsecro te. 
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Rvaas. AltfiriuB uitae qiioddam imtium ordimur ; iam q 
qui noa abaentea defendcnmt, inoipiunt praesentibuB i 
iraaci, apei-te inuidere; uehamenter te requirimus. 

The plurals ordimur and not are of the ordinary projective type, and 
ivquiritnwi may aimpiy cany thia on, meaiUDg ' I iiood your help in my 
putJic relations ' ; but in any caee it expresses a leas personal feeling 
of need thaii re^uiro would, and as it comes at the eud of the letter it 
is safer to class it here ; oapecially as it contrasta with the si 
immediately preceding (exipecio, mo, me). 

Att. 4. 2 ad fin. Te exspectamus. 

See the note on 3. 36 ad fin. with which this is exactly paralleL.^ 

4. 13. "I. Nob in Tuacukmim uenisae...uideo te scire. 

This is moat simply regarded as the Formal plur., natural to a 
and hurried note ; it might however be taken bs the Family o 
Traveller's Plural. 

G. 5 ad fin. Atticulae salutem dices nostra 
(p. 16). 

Fam. 5. 10 ad fin. (Vatinius to C). Tu nos fao ames. 

ii. 9. 4 ad fin. (to Varro, in 46 B.C.). Tn ai minus ad % 

ib. 15. 5 ad fin. (Cato to Cic). Vale et nos dilig< 
ib. 2. 1 ad fin. (to Curio). Quare hoc animo i 

debebis, ut aetas nostra iam ingrauescens in amore atqueS 

adoleacentia tua conquiescat. 

The plur. in a strictly singular sense appears here in the last it 
e remark applies 



tence of the letter for the first time^. The s; 



ib. 7. 2. 



i" (to M. Marius. 52B.C.). Nos hic...faciamui| 
8o 7. 14. 2 ad fin. (though cl p. 66) and 7. 



fin. 
(b) Formal Plurals in phrases relating to letter-wri 

With these compare Horace, Ep. I. 15. 25 : 

Scribere te nobis, tibi nos accredere par est. 
Alt. 1. 18. 8. Ex eis quae Bcrlpsimus tanta (v. p. 51 i 
■ The examplea of nos in § 2 aeem rather akin to the Hoapitable < 

' The plurals in 7. 1 and 7. 3, also to Marina, may morp easily he i 
to other categoiioa (Local, Ituspitablti, Proprietary). 
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1. 20. 6. Alii si scripserint, raittemus ad te; sed, mihi 
crede, simul atque hoc nostrum legerunt nescio quo pacto 
retardantur. 

Well they might he ! Nostrum is the author's plural (p. 33 sup.), 
but mittemus betrays a certain tone of patronage or assumption, for 
which there seems to be no such direct excuse. 

4. 4 a ad fin. Cetera coram agemus ; haec properantes 

scripsimus. Quo die uenies, utique cum tuis apud me sis. 

Here the Invitation-no« has preceded, but I think the scripsim/aa 
belongs here as a half-humorous example, *you will see this is a very 
hurried composition.' 

Quint. F. 2. 10 [12] ad fin. Litterae quidem ad id, quod 
exspectas, fere cum tuo reditu iungentur; reliqua singuloi*um 
dierum scribemus ad te, si modo tabellarios tu praebebis. 

Fcmi, 1. 10 (a jesting letter to L. Valerius, a legal friend, 
54 B.C.). Lentulo nostro egi per litteras tuo nomine gratias 
diligenter. Sed tu uelim desinas iam nostris litteris uti et nos 
aliquando reuisas et ibi malis esse ubi aliquo numero sis, quam 
istic ubi solus sapere uideare. 

nostro is clearly pliu*. *our friend Lentulus,' and iws might be counted 
an Invitation plur., but nostris is only a grandiloquence for meis and as 
such belongs here. The whole tone of the letter is that of rather 
boisterous banter. 

i^. 7. 6. 2 (to Trebatius). Sed plura scribemus alias. 

The preceding extrusissemus is in half-humorous patronage; see 
p. 56 inf. 

ib, 7. 12 ad fin. (also to Treb.). Modo scribe aliquando ad 
noSy quid agas, et a nobis quid fieri aut curari uelis. 

§ 24. The Plural of Patronage or Remoter 

Intimacy. 

Here the tone of superiority is assumed towards the 
person to whom the letter is addressed ; see pp. 18 and 45. 
In the dramatists I have noted 
Plant. Rud. 709 
Tun legimpionem hie nobis cum dis facere postulas? 
(Said by Daemones, master of the house, and defender of 
the girls whom Labrax, the * legirupio ' had kidnapped.) 

4 
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Ter. PJiorw.. 421 

Poatrerao tecum nil rei nobis, Demipho, eat. 
(Said in a lordly tone by the parasite to the man whom he 
has cheated of 30 minae.) 

Compa-re also Pliny, Ep. 2. 3. 8, 2. 9. 2. The following 
are among the examples in Cicero's letters. 

Att. 1. 5. 6 (G8b.c.). Id luirabamur te ignorare de tutela 
legitinia nihil usu capi posse. 



Atticua' 



ms improbable, from the context, that TadiuB is included 
'abamw, he would have been more pleased than surprised at 
kUBwer to bis question. 



Att. 1. 6. 2 (G8 B.C.). Tu uelim, si qua Droamenta yviivaaw&T) 
reperire poteris, quae loci sint eius, qtiem tu non ignoraa, na 
praetermittas : noa Tusculano ita dolectamur, ut nobiamet 
ipsia tmn deuique, cum illo uenimus, placeamus. Quid agas 
omnibus de rebus et quid acturus sis, fac uos quam diligentiasinie 
ceitiores. 

Here the plural forma in the second aentenoe aeem mainly Proprie- 
tary (p. 33), but their nuuiber has a ratber pompous efiect, and the 
nos in the last is clearly formal, as in the examples in § 26, and it 
would be unwise to attribute any leas formal character to the preceding. 
Contrast with this the more intimate /oc vie certiorem, oure< u( sciam, 
etc., which are regular in later letters (e.g. Att 1. 14 ad fin., 15 ad fin., 
17 ad fln., all of 61 B.C.). 

Att. 1, 7. 1 (68 fi.c.). Tu uelim ea, quae nobis emisse et 
parasse scribis, das operara ut quam primum habeamus, et uelim 
cf^ites, id quod mihi poUicitus es, quemadmodum bibliothecam 
nobis conScere possis: omnem spem delectationis noatrae, quam 
cum in otium uenerimus, habere uolumus, in tua humanitate 
positam habemus. 

This shows preoisdy the same transition from the toue of the Pro- 
prietor to that of the Patron or distant acquaintance. 

Att. 1. 3 g 2 (66 B.C.). Noa hie te ad mensem lanuarium 
exapectamua ex quodam rumore an ex litteris tuia ad alios 
missis, nam ad me de eo nihil scripsisti. Signa quae nobis 
carasti, ea sunt ad Oaietam expoaita: nos ea nondum uidimus, 
neque enim exeuntli Roma potestas nobis fuit; misiTiins, qui 
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pro uectura aolueret. Te multum amftmus, quod ea abs te 
diligeater pamoque onratB sunt. 

The first ooa seems to be Local and the nest two (or even throe) 
examplea will naturally he reforred to the Proprietary class with all 
the otheca refening to this same matter of the statues (see above) ; 
and the imtronage imbibed in mifim-ut may be equally Proprietary, 
i.e. be only meant towards the servant sent; but since amamv* 
denotes a feeling towards Atticua, it is best to quote all the pliu-als 
together. It is interesting to contrast the simpler wording in 1. 4. 3, 
later in the same year ; quaa mild antea ligna misiiti, ea nonrfwrn 
nidi. In le amamus (which appears again at the end of 1. 1 ia the 
same context) the meajning of the verb has something to do with the 
plur. ; te amamus means ' I am very gratefiil to you (for your trouble),' 
while le amo would eipreas more permanent personal feeling. In 
1, 4. 3 the choice of the singular would seem to be determined by the 
oontroat in thought with the Projective meaning in which nos has just 
been used in § 2, which descrilies Cicero's action aa presiding judge in 
the case of Macer (p. 91 sup.). 

Att. 1. 13. 2 (61 B.C.). Neque tamen id ipsum certum habeo, 
quando ad Antonium proficiacnre aut quid in Epiro teniporis 
poDas : ita neque Achaicis liominibuH neque Epiroticis paullo 
liberioreit litteraa committore audeo. Sunt antem post diacessum 
a me tuum res dignae litteris nostris, sed non committendae 
eiusmodi periculo, ut aut interire aut aperiri aut intercipi possint. 

This may however be a true Epistolary plur. (p. 9 aup. footn.) 
•worth discuaaing in our correspondence.' 

ib. 4. In. illam oi'ationem Metellinam addidi quaedam: liber 
tibi mittetur, quoniam te amor noatri ipiXopp^Topa reddidit. 

This is partly the plur. of the Author p. 33 aup. 

Att. I. 18. 1 (60 B.C.). Quare te exspectamus, etc, gee 
p. 23/ atip. 

All. 1. IS. 8. Nunc uides, qulbua fluctibus tactemur, et, si 
ex eis, quae scrijisimus tanta, etiam a me non scripta perspicis, 
reuiee nos aliquando et, quamquam sunt haec fugienda, quo te 
QOco, tamen fac, ub amorem noalrum tanti aestimes, ut eo uel 
cum his roolestiia perfrui uelia; nam, ne abaena cenaeare, ourabo 
edicendum et proponendum locis omnibus ; sub lustrum autem 
ccnseri germani negotiatoria eat, Quare cura, ut te qnani 
primtmi uideamus, Uale. 

Here iactemur may be a true local plural 'we in Eome, we 
senators' ; but this explanation can hardly apply to taipthiua, which 
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liioiuB half- humorous, half-foriaal 'the long political treatiae with 
ffhiob wa have faToured you' (see § £5 6). Soa in rewUe nof 
(uid the uideamus ia the pluraJ of Invitation, but amorem rto$trvm is 
probably chosen as a phrase better eipt'eaaiag the degree of intiioaCT' 
at present ostablishod between C. and AtticuH, "my regard" instead of 
" my loTo" ; aa also io the following : 

AU. 1. 19. 1 (60 B.C.). Et primum tlbi, nt aeqaum eat mi 
amanti patriam, quae sunt in re publica, exponfttii; dejnde, 
quoniam tibi amoru nos proximi sumua, scribemua etiam de nobis 



e ten 



.rbitn 



Att. 1. 20. 1 (60 B.C.). Ac primum tibi perBpectum eaae iudioium 
de te meum laetor, deinde te in cia rebus, quae [mihij asperiua a 
nobis atque noBtria et iniuoundius aotae uidebantur, modera- 
tiaeiiQnni fuisso ueheinentisainie gaudeo. 

If the text be sound, I can see no possible reason for the change 
from mihi to nobis unless we take nobit as a real plural, geaeronaly 
substituted for QuinCo, and nottris to mean Pomponio. But seuDg 
that the quarrel was between Quintus and Pomponia while Atticus sided 
with the latter, it is extremely improbable that C. should refer tr> her 
by the word noitris instead of i«i» (which he uses in 1, 17, 3). Hence 
with Boot and Tyrrell I am conrinced that nobis must meaa Cicero 
and niatria Quintus. But thin with the present teit woidd represent 
Cicero as apologising for some previous conduct of his own in the 
matter, aiid it itt quite clear from all the earlier letters that that waa 
the last thing he was prepared to do. It follows that the text should 
lie corrected. Boot would alter no6i» to uobia, but again this would 
imply more censure upon Atticus than has appeared before. Hence, 
with Tyrrell, I prefer to expel -mhi aa an adscript, due to some reader 
who did not see tbat Cicero wrote uidebantur simply as a courtooua 
abbreviation for ttidehaniur tibi. Then the ii6bi» and -aoitrii are 
perfectly in place; Cicero says "You acted most considerataly in 
regard to what seemed rather harsh measures on this side','' 
where a blunter person would have said "what you thought (tibi) 
to be harsh conduct on my part (o me)." This interpretation of nobit 
therefore coufn'ma Tyrrell's correction. Mr Wardale would take nobis 
to mean Marcus and Quintus, and Tioatris the rest (!) of the Cicero 
family ; that is conoeivahle, but aeenM to me leas likely. 

Alt. 3. 15. 4 (5BB.0.). This ia rather an awkward, not to say ill- 
tempered letter. The real drift of this section would seem to be a 
complaint that Atticus had not advised him better before his with- 
drawal from Rome ; but this complaint Cicero afiects to brush aaide by 

' Even this pliraee auggfiBta a more definitely plural meaning than ia 
conveyed by nobii. 
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the curious ciinfession that the fault was his, Oioero's, for not having 
sufficiently interested Atticua in him by his previous behaviour. 'Tf 
only you or anyone else had advited me to elay !' 
He theu continues : 

Hie mihi ignoeces; me enim ipaum multo magis acouso, deinde 
te quasi me alteram, et aimul raeae culpae socium quaere ac, si 
restituor, etiam minus uidehimur deliquiBse, aba teque oerte, 
quoniam uullo nostro, tuo ipsiua beneticio diligemur. 'Now 
you must forgive me; I biame myself far more, and you only aa 
my second self, feeling too that I should like someone to share 
Tvith me the responsibility for that blunder ; and if I am recalled 
folk will think ' that Cicero was leas to blame even than they did 
before, and you at least will greet him with affectiou, — -an affec- 
tion springing simply from your own kindness, for he has done 
nothing to deserve it.' 



The change to the plui 



t due paillj to the reference 



uidebim'ar to other people's opinion, and it ia continued 



"mock-modest" tone' aa though Cicero felt he had no right to eipeot 



<t kind of 



^fferently. 
more plainly 



intimate personal affection from a man he had treated indif! 

The thought of Atticus' neglect ia expressed evei 
further on, and again leads Cicero to use the distant Wi 
of which Atticus ia the subject, and in which Cicero's rather petulant 
vexation api>eara quite plainly ; 

ih. 1. Quoniamque ego me meosque meis tradidi inimicis 

inspectaute et tacente te, qui, ai non plus iogenio ualebas quflm 
ego, corte timebas minus, ai potes, erige afQictos et in eo nos 
iuua; sin omnia sunt obstructa, id ipaum fac ut aciamus et nos 
aliquando aut obiurgare aut commuuiter consolari desine. ' Do 
put some limit either to your reproofs or to your generalities of 
consolation.' 

TyrroU would render comnmniter 'to me and my family in common,' 
but why should Cicero object to his comforting Terentia? 1 cannot 
doubt that eotnwiatiCer has the same meaning here aa in Arch. % 32 : 
quae.. .do bominia ingenio et communiter de ipaiua atudio locutus 
BUm 'what I have aaid about hia abihties and generally [ao Reid, 

' But Tyrrell takes thia as a true plur,, rendering 'our common error will 
be atill further aimimahed in my eyes'; which aeems to me to Eepaiate 
aidebimur too much from the earthly singular diligeimiT. 

° This description Prot. Gilderalesve suggests (in commenting upon the 
outline of this paper) in A. J. P. 19, p. 234 ; it applies to many oases, but I 
hsrdlj think it is the root-feeling of the use (see pp. 14, 18 sop.). 
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ad loc.] about his own special pursuit (i.e. literature),' and in QuintiL 
9. 1. 23 where the word describes a loose, general use as contrasted 
with the strict use (proprie) of a technical term. 

There seem to be no examples of this use in Book 4, save 
a humorous passage (4. 18. 5, p. 56 inf.), though there are a 
few Formal plurals (p. 48 f.). 

There are no examples of either the Patronising or 
Formal classes in Books 15 and 16. 

Fam, 2. 6. 1 {to Curio, 53 b.c.). Nondum erat auditum te ad 
Italiam aduentare, cum Sex. Yillium, Milonis mei familiarem, 
cum his ad te litteris misi. Sed tamen cum appropinquare 
tuus aduentus putaretur et te iam ex Asia Romam uersus pro- 
fectum esse constaret, magnitudo rei fecit ut non uereremur ne 
uimis cito mitteremus, cum has quam primum ad te perferri 
litteras magno opere uellemus. 

The letter begs Curio's support, and begs it earnestly, for Milo in 
his candidature for the consulship. After the sentence just quoted 
Cicero falls at once into the simpler sing, which he maintains through- 
out the letter save for two cases of the almost technical use of Political 
Dignity {?io8tra7/i caussam *the efforts for my restoration,' and nostram 
suffragationem — *my public support of his candidature'). The grandilo- 
quent plural at the beginning was perhaps suggested by the magnitydo 
rei which the writer had in hand. 

2. 16. 6 {to Caelius, 49b.c.). Si quando erit ciuitas, erit 
profecto nobis locus: sin autem non erit, in easdem solitndines 
tu ipse, ut arbitror, uenies in quibus nos consedisse audies. 
Sed ego fortasse uaticinor et haec omnia meliores babebunt 
exitus. 

nobis shows the ordinary use of Political Dignity, and is necessary, 
since erit mihi locus would simply mean *I shall be allowed to live.' 
But the 7108 seems a little self-assertive so close to the tu', *you will in 
your turn seek out the solitude to which rumour tells you that Cicero 
has retired.' At the end of this letter we have the same transition 
from, or rather perhaps the same persistence in, the plural of Dignity, 
which becomes Patronising : 

ib. 7 ad fin. Extremum illud erit : nos nihil turbulenter, 
nihil temere faciemus. Te tamen o r a m u s, quibuscumque e r i m u s 
in terris, ut nos liberosque nostros ita tueare, ut amicitia nostra 
et tua fides postulabit. 
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The letters to and from Lucceius, with whom Cicero seems to have 
been on no very intimate terms, afford many examples of this use, 
intimately associated, in Cicero's letters, with the ordinary plur. of 
Political Dignity, as in the examples just quoted. Only one or two 
examples need be given here. 

Fcmi, 5. 12. 3 (56b.c.). Quod si te adducemus...ut mihi 
persuadeo,...ad reditum nostrum etc. 

The plur. in adducemus is clearly assimied in relation to Lucceius 
himself — not so that in reditum nostrum, — At least two other examples 
of the Patronising use will be found in § 9, and the letter concludes 
with the formal no8qv>e diligea. On this letter generally see p. 66. 

Fomh, 5. 13. 4 (45 B.C.). Ergo et domestica feremus, ut 
censes, etc. 

Fam, 5. 14. 3 {from Lucceivs 45 B.C., later). Quod si non 
possumus aliquid proficere suadendo etc. [two or three other eocx, 
follotu], 

Fam, 16. 8. 1 (Q. Cicero to Tiro, 49 B.C.). Maguae nobis est 
sollicitudini ualetudo tua. Nam tametsi qui ueniunt, aKivSwa 
fi€Vy )(povL(jn'€pa hk nuntiant, tamen in magna consolatione ingens 
inest sollicitudo, si diutius a nobis afuturus est is, cuius usum et 
suauitatem desiderando sentimus. 

ih. ad fin. Effice, si me diligis, ut ualeas et ut ad nos^ firmus 
ac ualens quam primum uenias. Ama nos et uale. Quintus 
filius tibi salutem dicit. 

The me was possible with dUigis, though not with ama, in a letter 
written on the whole with some show of patronage. The plurals are 
here the more noteworthy because the same man, Quintus Cicero, in 
writing to Tiro again five years later, does not use them at all in one 
letter ; that is, if we assume that Fam. 16. 27 is genuine ; it concludes 
with am^ me, and its tone generally shows what to a modem reader is 
a somewhat offensive familiarity. But the plural does appear in Fam. 
16. 26 {matrem nostram, amxi wo«) which is generally attributed to the 
same year (44 B.C.) and which, though written in a tone of intimacy, 
shows no such lack of dignity as appears in 27. The author of this 
last was quite consistent in avoiding rvo% in such an efiusion. 

^ Local, or Domestic. 
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§ 25. Humorous Applications of the Use. 

After what has been said on p. 18, these examples will 
be intelligible without further comment. 

Att, 1. 14. 4. Nosti iam sonitus nostros. Of. Att 1. 18. 1 
p. 23 sup. 

Att 4. 18 ad fin. Tu si aut amor in te est nostri aut tuorum 
[«ciZ. Pomponia] aut uUa ueritas aut etiam si sapis ac frui tuis 
commodis cogitas, aduentare...iani debes: non mehercule aequo 
animo te careo. 

The bantering tone of patronage is abandoned with the expression 
of real feeling at the end. 

Compare also Att. 4. 4 a ad fin. and 16. 3 ad fin. Atticam, 
noatrcmi (meae of the same little girl 16. 1 ad fin.), of. p. 15 sup. 

Fam. 2. 11. 1 {to CadiuSy 61 B.C.). Putaresne umquam 
accidere posse ut mi hi uerba deessent, neque solum ista uestra 
oratoria, sed haec etiam leuia nostratia? 

* Such poor eloquence as is supposed to be in my province.' {uestra 
is explained by uos magnos patronos in 2. 14. 1.) 

Fam. 7. 6. 2 {to Trebatius, 54b.c.). Quo in numero tu certe 
fuisses, nisi te extrusissemus. Sed plura scribemus alias. 
Tu, qui ceteris cauere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis 
decipiaris caueto. 

ib. 10. 4. Sic enim tibi persuadeas uelim, unum mihi esse 
solacium, qua re facilius possim pati'te esse sine nobis, si tibi 
esse id emolumento sciam. 

t6. 11. 3 ad fin. Omnia tamen quae uis et tua uirtute profecto 
et nostro summo erga te studio consequere. 

So nostri desiderium in the preceding sentence ; several other 
examples will be found in Letters 14, 15, 18, 19 of this book, all to 
Trebatius. 

Fam. 7. 26. 2 {to M. Fadius Gallus, 57 B.C.). Tanta me Suippoia 
adripuit, ut hodie primum uideatur coepisse consistere. Ita ego, 
qui me ostreis et muraenis facile abstinebam, a beta et a malva 
deceptus sum. Posthac igitur e rim us cautiores. 

*We must be more careful in futiu^' — a playful tvum which reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. 
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Fcrni, 15. 20. 2 (to TrehoniuSy 44 or more probably 46b.c.). 
Til, mi Treboni, quoniam ad amorem meum aliquantum olei 
discedens addidisti, quo tolerabilius feramus igniculum desiderii 
tui, crebris nos litteris appellato, atque ita, si idem fiet a nobis* 
Quamquam duae causae sunt cur tu frequentior in isto officio esse 
debeas quam nos : primum quod olim solebant qui Romae erant 
ad prouinciales amicos de re publica scribere, nunc tu nobis 
scribas oportet : res enim publica istic est : deinde quod nos aliis 
officiis tibi absenti satis facere possunms, tu nobis nisi litteris non 
uideo qua re alia satis facere possis. Sed cetera scribes ad nos 
postea. 

The playful metaphor of debtor and creditor is kept up to the end 
of the section {appellator debeas^ ita,,. si, — a legal phrase, — satisfacere), 
and with this the Formal nos was especially appropriate (p. 36 sup.). 



CHAPTER m. 
Cicero's Inner Self. 

§ 26. The immediate object of this enquiry has now 
been attained. So far as the reader has been convinced by 
the evidence offered, he is in a position to apply its results 
to any part of Cicero's correspoDdence, and thus to discover 
something of the frame of mind in which this or that letter 
was written. In so doing, he will be applying to the theory 
itself a different and perhaps a severer test. One or two 
examples of this may fitly close the present essay. Let us 
examine briefly what light the use throws upon Cicero's 
relations with some of the people to whom he wrote, and 
conclude by asking whether we can detect any differences in 
the way in which Cicero thought of himself at different 
times in his life. 

§ 27. Cicero and Terentia. 

In the first four of the letters to Terentia, written 
in exile in 58 B.C., and in the fifth which was written on the 
way back to Italy from Cilicia in 50, we have the ordinary 
nos of Political Dignity, in a considerably larger proportion 
(at least thirty in some nine Teubner pages) than in letters 
to Atticus of the same date (p. 25 sup.); but in none of 
these five is the gratuitous, patronising nos addressed to 
Terentia herself \ But with the civil war serious troubles 

1 Thus in Fam, 14. 2. 3 (Qyodsi.. .proicies ?) and 3. 6 (Exprimi8,..ad me per- 
scribas) it wiU be felt, I think, that the plural, though it occurs in sentences 
in which Terentia is mentioned, does not suggest any shade of coldness in 
Cicero's thought of her, but merely the political character of the troubles he 
is trying to face 
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began at home. One may conjecture that Terentia lost all 
patienco wifcb what seemed to her the uniutelliyible desire 
on her husband's part to identify himself with a lost cause, 
and to du so for the firat time only when its hopelessness 
was ohvions to everyone. She and her daughter' had 
nteanwLile decided to stay at Rome, where, thanks to Dola- 
bella, they were safe, jost because it was in the hands of the 
Caesarians. In any case, wha.tever Teientia may have felt 
abont Cicero's decision to join Pompey's camp, she was not 
the woman to be set in charge of the property and responsi- 
bilities which her huahand left behind him^ least of all in 
Eome, where charming people like Dolabella were always 
ready to suggest unkind things about an absent friend, and 
with no one near her to whom she could look for advice save 
her rascally freedman Philotimus. The year before, when 
Cicero was in Cilicia, either she, or this Philotimus with her 
connivance, bad seized upon a large sum out of Milo'a 
property'; and in 49 B.C. when she was left behind' in 
Italy, she fell or was dragged into a series of dishonest 
adventures'. Her huaband's natural reticence perniits us to 
lean) but little of the details. In the letters the first hint 
of trouble is in January 48, wbere Cicero writes to Atticua 
from Pompey's camp (11. 1); de nostrts domestids rebus 
acerhissime afiictor, because Philotimus has made off with 

' See Fam. 14. 18. 1 (Januat^ 49) where C. says the question where tlie; 
are to stajiion lolumTneam consiliuvi eat led etiam ueslrvm, aad 14. 7-SI where, 
oa leaviiig Italy, he a^viseB them to stay at one of bis oouutry hoUBea. 

■ On the whole qiieation of the divorce eee Plut. Cic. 41, with Tyrrell and 
Porser'3 note {Com»p, 4 p. ilviii). The letters do not seem to me to throw 
any doubt on Plutaroh'a aooount; in paiticiilar Fiini. 14. T was written 'the 
moment he embarked ' (g S) while the pain of parting was still keen; and its 
affeetiuDBte words give ua little aBsnrHnoe thut bis 'supplies for the journey' 
weFe adequate. The letter was written too soon for Cioero to know ; bo that 
we may believe Plutarch who says they were not, eitpeaially aa wo find Cioero 
taking £600 and 'the clothing wc needed' from Attiaus' aeivants at 
Botbrotam {Alt. 11. 2. i). 

■ Alt. ti. 4 and 5. 

* JuneT, 49 B.O., fam. 14. 7. 

' earn iceltrate quaedaia facere, Alt. 11. 16. 5; also mitto cetera qiuie iitnt 
inmimtrtsliiliti, A<t. 11. 34, B. 
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large sums, and so impaired Cicero's credit in Rome that he 
ia now compelled to have no lees than £18,000 (bis et uideaa 
HS) sent over to Atticus from Asia. From the next iettet 
(February) we learn that the rents of Cicero's farms have 
been unaccountably speut, and that some £500 baa been 
'held back' without Cicero's knowledge, from the first iu- 
stalmeiit of Tullia'a dowry when it was paid to Dolabella; 
'I siiould never have allowed this deduction, but it is the 
least of the wrongs that have been done me — of which my 
grief prevents my writing.' Finally, instead of seeking help 
from Cicero or Atticus', Terentia stooped to defraud Cicero 
himseil'of some £16 out of a balance of £96 which Atticus 
had told him still stood to his credit; Terentia declared 
that 'the balance only amounted to £80'.' Cicero, poor 
man, is hard put to it between hia pity (te oro ut de hoc 
misera cogites') and big diagnst (huius miserrimae fatuitate 
con/ectus adftictor*). Of tbe £16 he writes: 'if she can 
filch this small sum from so small a total — you see what 
she must have done with larger ones.' Tullia, we may 
notice, came to Erundusiura in spite of the unhealthy" 
climate to join her father who wishes to send her back 'aa 
Boon as she will consent to go' (cumpnmum per ipsam liceret*) 
which ahe would not do. The story found its natural 
end, according to Roman views, in the divorce which was 
arranged soon after Cicero's return to Rome in October, 47'. 

I Alt. 11. 24. 2. ' lb. 2*. 3. 

' [b, 28. 3, if 1 am right in rsferriag this puBsage, with 11. 23. S, [□ 
Terantia. 

* lb. 26. a. This more probably, I think, i^era to Tarentia than to 
TnUia, as (1) the buaineBs of the tegtammtum (on whiob see Atl. 11. 16. 6) is 
mentioned immiidiately before; )2) it BeemB doabtful if Cicero wonld have 
applied auab a word as faluitan to Tullia (asBuminf; this oorriiutioii of the 
corrupt faoiltale at M) ; (3) the whole busineaa diaouBBed in the aeotion 
appears to bo finanoial, aod (4) it ia diflicult to see why Atticus should 'speak 
to Terentia' about a trouble which Tjrrell suppoaea to have been Totlia's 
infatuate attachment to Dulabella. On the other hand the phiase haeff 
mwmma is used of Tullia in 11. 21. 3; but Tereatia ia mwn-a in II. 34.3. 

» 16. 21. 2. ' lb. 17. 2, 

' Pam. 4. 14. 3 cum nihil mihi intra meos parietea tutum, nihil inaidiis 
naoanm niderero. 
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Now tUis process of estrangement, whicb we have traced 
in the letters to Atticus, can be clearly discerned in the 
eighteen letters to Terentia herself during these years. 
They begin in June, 48 — five months after Philotimus baa ' 
left Eome — with a brief, but kindly note '^Terentia is 
ill — Cicero naea only the simple natural ego. The next 
(ih. 21) is yet shorter; Terentia must 'take care to get 
thoroughly well,' i.e. abe is convalescent; but there is still 
no nos. But a month later^ when she seems to be better, 
we have a colder letter, beginning with three patronising 
plurals, 'We can rarely find a courier, nor have we 
anything that we should like to write to you.' Poor Te- 
rentia ! In the letter from her which Cicero is answering 
she must have quoted by way of justifying herself some 
eKpression of Tullia'a gratitude to her, as to which Cicero's 
comment is: 'I am not surprised that you should be kind 
enough to her for her to be able to thank you with justice.' 
Cicero seems to doubt the extent of the ' kindness.' The 
next letter" again begins with another of these cool pronouns 
{quod nos in Italiam saluos uenisee gaudes, perpetuo gaudeas 
veUm); Cicero's separation from the Pompeian party no doubt 
pleased Terentia, but it left Cicero himself in great anxiety. 

In the next four letters* we hear of her illness and 
Tullia's, ami in these Cicero has not the heart to call him- 
aelf nos; in the second of them he adds plwrimam to the 
satutem of the heading. But five months later, June 1.5, 
47* just after he has been joined by TuUia, Cicero 
cannot overcome his grief and vexation at what he has 
heard of her mother's proceedings (from Atticus", and pro- 
bably from Tullia), and the plural reappears (nobis erat in 
animo ; though it is not so formal as if Terentia herself were 
mentioned in the sentence). In the remaining letters' (from 



' Fam. U. 8. ^ lb. 6 

* lb. 19, 9, 17, Ifi: in this last ei 

□aturallj taken as real plurals [ego e 

politioal positioa, 
*'- ' lb. 11. 5 All. 

■> 15, 10, 13, 24, 23, 23, 20. 



' lb. 12. 

'emit! and doleaihiia Beoni to be moat 
(«), bnt they may refer to Cicero's 
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June 20, to Oct. 1, 47), which grow shorter and shorter, 
there are at least 13 (possibly' 17) examples of this use 
of the pronoun, and only two of the letters are certainly 
without it'. 

In the last two letters', whose laconic commiBsions Prof. 
Tyrrell compares to Mr Pickwick's ' chops and tomato- 
sauce,' there are no less than nine examples in eleven 
lines. These figures are, I think, convincing evidence that 
in Cicero's use of the plural we have a real index to what 
he was feeling as he wrote. 

Letters to Tiro, Pompey and Caesar. 

§ 28. We have seen already* that, in writing to the 
freedman Tiro, Qiiintus Cicero uses the plural of Patronage, 
with one significant exception, and that in sending even an 
afTectionate message to him Curius' does the same. It is 
interesting therefore to notice the delicacy of feeling with 
which this conventional usage is avoided by his own patron, 
who writes to him always as an equal, omitting hia own 
praenomen in the salutation^ a delicacy little understood 
by the coarser minds of his day'. The plural of Political 
Dignity occurs now and then (e.g. honorem nostrvvi, Fam. 

' The not of 24 maj ba Local (p. 69) and those of the first sentence of 
16 ma; be more paternal towards jounn; Marcus than patranism^ towards 
Terentia. 

" Both of these (13, 23) ore written wlien TeicDtrn's health required 
"oaiefnl attention'' (diligenter); 13 being written the A&y after 10 in which 
we have diligenter beside one case of nog, which is perhitpa dna to tha 
miserable sabject ha is writing of, viz. Ttdlia's divorce. Whether this iH- 
heoltb wa3 real: or onl; imagined by Ciaero, of oonrse makes no difference 
to the point; when be thinks that Tereatia is iU, it is natural that heahoold 
write to her in leas formal tones. Bnt no great stress must be laid npon the 
point, since noH appears beside this diligenter in IS and SS also. 23 woa 
written on the receipt of a long-desired and reassuring lettei: from Caesar, 
and this may parti; ac<iaant for the absence of the Formal proQotui ; in 
good spirits it is eas; to lie amiable. 

' 23 and 30, which, with the preceding letters 24 and 33, were writteB. 
after the discover; of Terentia's theft of the 2OO0 aesterees. 

* P. 55. » P, 40. " Cf. p. 43 f. Bttp. 

' See Fam. IC. 18. 1 and the commentators thereon. 
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16. 1. 1), and some of the other varieties ; that of Disparage- 
ment is freely used towards third persons, for example of 
Curius (ih. 5. 2) nihil illo nostri amantiuSy where the use 
of the neuter conveys also a shade of depreciation; and 
that Cicero should write so freely of his acquaintance to 
Tiro is in itself a compliment to the freedman. But so 
far as I can find there is not a single sentence in which 
Cicero uses the plural in relation to Tiro himselP. 

§ 29. We pass to a diflferent order of feelings when we 
turn to Cicero's intercourse with the captains and conquerors 
of the time. In Pompey, indeed, he could not help believing, 
or at least hoping, that behind the Sampsiceramus there 
was still something like a friend ; and we find accordingly 
that here and there in his letters to Pompey, where the 
context leads him on, he allows himself a furtive glance 
at his own Dignity ; thus in 5. 7. 3 (62 B.C.) res eas gessi, 

yet a little further on sdto ea quae no 8 gessimus: 

but it need hardly be said that the plural of Patronage 
never appears. And as we have seen^ the plural is only 
once used in the long and admirable letter of 49 B.C. after 
Pompey 's flight. But Caesar was a man of harder and 
stranger nature ; with whom, rightly or wrongly, men liked 
to be on their guard. Cicero at all events could never be 
at his ease either in entertaining him, ' hospitem mihi 
gravem® tamen dfjueTafieXrjTov/ or in writing to him ; and 
among other traces of the constraint under which his ready 
pen is labouring beneath an air of friendliness* and even 
familiarity, we notice the absence of the complacent plural. 
It does not once appear in the letters to Caesar'', 
whether as Proconsul or Dictator ; court-rufis are idle things 
in camp. 

^ The real plural nos of coarse appears in letters written jointly by Cicero 
and young Marcus or others, e.g. noster Tiro 16. 9 ad fin. But that the 
nostri just quoted (16. 5. 2) is singular is probable from the ego of the 
preceding clause. 

* § 16, p. S2 sup. 

^ Alt, ID. 52. 1, see the whole letter. 

* See the whole of Fam, 7. 6. 

6 Fam. 7. 5; Att, 9. 11; 11. 12 (in § 2); 13. 16 and 16. 
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This Caesar felt as well as Cicero ; for he avoids nos entirely, not 
merely in writing to the great orator {Att. 9. 6, 9. 16, 10. 8 where omnia 
secundtssima nobis cannot be referred to Caesar apart from his 
partisans), but even in letters to his own lieutenants (Att 9. 7 and 13). 



The Change at the End. 

§ 30. The clue we have followed so far can tell us one 
thing more about Cicero, and perhaps it is worth more than 
all the rest. By counting these pronouns in the letters he 
wrote to his friends, we can ascertain how often his thoughts 
dwelt on the things which had brought him distinction, — learn- 
ing, wealth, or political achievement. And since his letters to 
the nearest of all his friends cover almost the whole of his 
public career, the results of the counting in diflferent sections 
of these will give us some insight into the inner conscious- 
ness of their author at diflferent times in his life. Four such 
times naturally suggest themselves, though others might 
also be chosen: (1) the opening of his acquaintance with 
Atticus, 68 — 60 B.C., before the first Triumvirate ('cum 
florebamus ') ; (2) the year of his exile ; (3) the period suc- 
ceeding his recall ; and (4) the last year of the letters to 
Atticus, which was the last but one of Cicero's life. The 
pronoun-test is a kind of barometer, showing the state of the 
atmosphere. There are other tests and indications, but this 
is a useful one, and all the more because it is so indirect and 
unconscious. 

In the Table which follows the Plurals of Seniority, Disparagement 
and Finance (pp. 40, 43, 35 sup.) have been left out of account, because 
they are used in relation to particular persons only, so that their occur- 
rence at any time is largely a matter of chance. 

It is probable that different readers of the letters would take some 
proportion of the examples in different ways, but I hardly think the 
general result would be greatly altered. All the passages in Books I 
and III, and many of the others, have been discussed in Ch. n. 
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\ 31. What may we infer from these figures? 
decrease in the frequency of the use as a whole is at onoj 
conapicuous, but there are differences between the categorii 
By 5i B.C. Cicoro has practically abandoned all formalit^^ 
towards Atticua, but the frequency of the other Projective 
plurals has very slightly declined. In this respect the only 
effect of his exile (Book iii.) was to rob him of any eatiafac- 
tion in the thought of his writings or former possessions; and 
he broods on his merits and hia wrongs in a style which 
is not always free from a touch of theatrical colour. Thus 
the plural pronoun appears in several sentences which refer 
to the project of suicide which be more than once had before 
bis mind. 

Fam. 14. 4. 5 (to Tcrentia). HonGstissime aiximua : 
floniimuB! non uitium nostrum aed uirtua nostra noa 
adflizit Peccatum eat nullum, nisi quod non una animam cum 
omamentia amisimua. Sed si hoc fuit liberis nostris gratius, 
noB uiuere, cetera, quamquara fereada non sunt, f eramus. 

Compare Fam. U. 2. 1, 14. 3. 1, U. 4. 1, Ait. 3. 10. 1 ; also ■ 
Fam. 9. 18. 3 (unless the plur. includes others beside Cicero), 
where he rejects the suggestion, though now (46 b.c.) in a veiy 
different spirit. 

Is it fanciful to conclude from these passages that such 
an act presented itself to Cicero's mind chiefly as making a 
tragic end to a great career ? 

§ 32, The first letters after Cicero's recall exult in his 
apparent return to greatness. To this period (56 ac) 
belongs the famous letter (Fam.. b. 12) in which Cicero 
begs the historian Lucceius to immortalise his consulship, 
even at the cost of the truth. If Cicero had never gathered 
any sounder views of life than such a request implies, one 
is tempted to think that the request itself would hardly 
have been superfluous. Few of the foolish things inspired 
by the triumph of his restoration have left such a record 
behind them as this petition to Lucceius, which takes no 
less than 23 plural pronouns in 5 pages to display its author 
in his proper magnificence. But in the great years of 
the civil wars Cicero learned and unlearned much ; he had 
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almost forgotten to think what people would think about 
him. The decrease in the frequency of the Projective plurals 
in Books 15 and 16 is striking. And so in the charming 
letters to Paetus {Fam. 9. 15—26), nearly all of which 
belong to the years 46 — 43 B.C., there are only 17 examples 
in 20 pages, and most of these are merely humorous : 
6^ of the 12 letters have no examples at all. And the 
reason is not far to seek, The domestic sorrowa which 
culminated in 45 with Tullia's death, and the strain of 
the Civil War, with the recurring temptation to join 
Caesar which Cicero had steadily put by, had left their 
mark on his character. It is to theae years that we owe 
the essays on life whose lofty and generous humanity shaped 
the public ethics of Christendom. And from those years 
may be dated the influence which Cicero exerted upon the 
new life of Rome itself. Nothing is more striking in the 
history of the time than the deference with which both 
Julius and Octavian sought the approval and the counsel of 
the old republican leader ; and can any reader of the Aeneid 
' or of Livy doubt that it was the influence of Cicero at 
hia best, more than any other single cause, that enthroned 
in the new generation the civilising faith of the Empire, that 
good goverument is peace ? 

The last letter Cicero wrote to Paetus {Fam. 9. 24), 
a few months before the proscriptions, ends with a thought 
familiar to us in his public speeches, but rarely sounded in 
80 noble a key. Similar declarations at earlier times, like 
that which has just been quoted from one of the letters 
written in exile, are full of himself; the tell-tale plural 
marks every line. But now it has ceased, Cicero faces 
death in prospect as he did a few months later in reality, 
surrendering himself that those around him might be saved, 
and dying to live again in the noblest thought of an empire 
which he had re -in spired. 

Fcura, 9, 24. 4. Sed caue, si nie amas, existiraes me, quod 
iocosius scribam, abieoisso c\iram roi publicae. Sic tibi, mi Paete, 

' 17, 19, 3J, 23, 33, 34; also 35 whioli waa written in 5l8.n. 
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persuade, me dies et noctes nihil aliud agere, nihil curare nisi 
ut mei ciues salui liberique sint. Nullum locum praetermitto 
monendi, agendi, prouidendi: hoc denique animo sum, ut, si in 
hac cura atque administratione uita mihi ponenda sit, praeclare 
actum mecum putem. 

* Do not infer, I beseech you, from these random jests that I have 
ceased to care for my country. Believe me, dear friend, day and night 
all my thoughts and endeavours are set upon this, how to save the 
lives and the freedom of my countrymen ; I lose no chance of warning, 
pleading and planning on their behalf. And my resolve is, that if in 
thus watching and working I am called to lay down my life, I will 
count it a glorious ending.' 



APPENDIX. 



Vague Uses of the Genuine Plural. 

These have been discussed in §§ 3 and 8. Examples follow 
of the Plural in Invitations, the Local, and the Traveller's Plural. 



§ 33. The Plural of Invitation (Hospitable). 

Att. 1. 4 init. (66 B.C.). Crebras exspectationes nobis tui commoues ; 
nuper quidem cum iam te aduentare arbitraremur, repente abs te in 
mensem Quinctilem reiecti sumus. Nunc uero censeo...nos longo 
interuallo uiseris. 

1. 13. 4 (60 B.O.). Te exspectamus. 

lb. 8. Reuise nos aliquando at quanquam s\mt haec fugienda quo 

te uoco, tamen, fac ut amorem nostrum tanti aestimes ut etc 

Quare cura ut te quam primum uideamus. 

So 1. 19. 11, 1. 20 ad fin., 4. 2. 5 and ad fin., 4. 46 init., 4. 14 ad fin., 
4. 15. 2, 4. 16 ad fin., 4. 18. 5. In Book iv. the Invitations to Atticus 
are often given in the singular, as in letter 19 {ad me, apud me). 



§ 34. The Local Plural. 

^^^. 1. 3. 2. Nos hie te ad mensem lanuarium exspectamus. So 
Fom. 7. 18. 2. 

Att. 1. 5. 3. Nequedum te Athenis esse audiebamus. 
ih. 8. Exspectamus. 

1. 14. 6. Bonis utimur tribunis pi. 

2. 11. 1. Nxmc, nisi si quid ex praetereunte uiatore exceptum est, 
scire nihil possumus. So Fam, 9. 7. 2. 

3. 14. 2. Nisi aliquid a comitiis audierimus. 

3. 17. 1. De Quinto fratre nuntii nobis tristes nee uarii uenerant 
...usque ad prid. Kal. Sept. ; eo autem die Liuineius, L. Reguli libertus, 
ad me a Regulo missus uenit. 
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Att. 3. 19. 1. Posteaquam omnis actio huius anni confecta nobis 
uidebatur, in Asiam ire nolui. 

If nobis goes with uidebatur I can hardly see what meaning to give it but 
*to me and my company/ but it is perhaps dat. inconun. with confecta 
(p. 27 sup.). 

3. 24. 2. Grauis ilia opinio, ut quidem ad nos perferebatur. 

4. 17. 3. lam intelligebamus ennntiationem illam Memmii 
nalde Caesari displicere. 

16. 13 a. 1. Nondum legere poteramus, nam et lumina dimisimus, 
nee satis lucebat; cum autem luceret, ex duabus tuis prior mi hi legi 
coepta est. 

The preceding sentence explains that Cicero had started before daybreak 
on Nov. 9 and met just at dawn (diluculo) a messenger with Atticus' letter. 

Fam. 9. 11. 1. Sed quoniam breui tempore, ut opinio nostra est, 
te sum uisurus, etc. 



§ 35. The Traveller's Plural. 

Att. 6. 8. 4. Nos etesiae uehementissime tardarunt...Nos...tran- 
quillitates aucupaturi e ramus. 

5. 9. 1. Actium uenimus... Actio maluimus iter facere pedibus, 
qui incommodissime nauigassemus. 

5. 12. 1. Delum uenimus... Pridie Nonas Quinct. ad Zostera, 
uento molesto, qui nos ibidem Nonis tenuit. Cf. 6. 13. 1. 

10. 17. 2. Nunc quidem aequinoctium nos moratur. 
16. 4 ad fin. Tamen arbitror...processerimus...utemur. 
16. 6. 1. Sed putabam...uenissem...cogitaremus...actuariolis 
ad etc. 

The change from uenissem to cogitaremus I take to be due to the appro- 
priateness of this plur. to travelling by ship. 

Fam, 16. 2 (to Tiro, v. p. 62). Tertio die...accesseramus... 
putabam me accepturum. 



§ 36. Doubtful Plurals in the Letters from Exile. 

For reasons stated on pp. 25 and 27 I add here all the 
examples in Att. iii. which I am inclined to take as being prima 
facie Traveller's Plurals. But a considerable number of them 
might be referred to one or other of the Projective classes, and in 
some cases probably Cicero himself might have found it hard to 
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say, a year later, whether in writing no8 he was thinking 
specifically of the number of his small retinue, or of such dignity 
as their presence lent him, or of any other circumstance which 
made him feel that he still counted for more than one in the 
world. 

Att, 3. 1. 1. Constitui, nihil mihi optatius cadere posse, quam ut 
tu me quam primum consequerere, ut, cum ex Italia profecti 
ess emus, siue per Epirum iter esset faciendum, tuo tuorumque 
praesidio uteremur, siue aliud quid agendum esset, certiun consilium 
de tua sententia capere possemus. 

The preceding nostra and nobiscum may also belong here, cf. 3. 7. 3 inf.; 
but see p. 25. 

3. 2. 1. Itineris nostri causa fuit, quod non habebam locum etc. 
tb. Non esse nobis illas partes tenendas propter Autronium. 
Nunc ut ad te...scripsi,...nos...capiemus; iter esse molestum scio. 

3. 4. The plurals of the first sentence of this letter might be classed 
here, especially nobis and avdieramus; and so also farther on (ut nos 
consequare si modo recipiemur)^ but the inuitamur which follows, with the 
timemusj sounds more like a reminiscence of Dignity due to the * kindness' of 
his would-be hosts. 

3. 6. Consisteremus... uteremur.. .nobis iter est etc. 

3. 7. 3. Exspectemus seems to be a real plural : then nos cousequere... 
accedemas...ibimus...inconstantia nostra. ..uisuri essemus, nescie- 
bamus seem all used of Cicero as a traveller — 'You can catch us up — we 
had not decided our route — no one could tell us where to meet Quintus.' 

3. 8. 1. Scripseram quas ob causas non essemus profecti... 
proficisceremur...essemus...misimus...processimus...uenimus 
...habebamus. 

ib. 3...discedamus...ad nos. 

3. 9 ad fin. Prope diem nos uidebis. 

3. 13. 2. Cyzicum nobis eundum. 

3. 14. 2. Nos in Asiam conuertemus. 

3. 16. 1. Cy2dcum aut aliud aliquid sequemur. 
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Note, This article was in print by August last. Its main 
theses were discussed in an abstract read before the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society on Nov. 9, 1899, and a summary 
was published in the Cambridge University Reporter for 
Nov. 21 of the same year. 

These facts I mention because I am informed that 
conclusions in part at least identical have been reached 
by Persson in a paper, entitled De Origine et Vi Primigenia 
Oerundii et Oerundivi Latini, which has appeared at XJpsala 
in the course of the present summer, but which as yet I 
have not seen. While I rejoice to find myself in agreement 
with so able a scholar, it is incumbent upon me to make it 
known that my results were thus obtained quite without 
reference to his work. 



F. W. T. 



■Nov. 14, 1900. 
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In Bnigmann's Orundriss ii. pp. 382 — 4 will be found 
summarized all the main heads of the nominal employment 
in the Indo-European languages of suflBxes containing the 
dental media; and on pp. 104*5 — 7 of the same work are 
cited the chief occurrences of the suf3Sx in the formation of 
verb-stems. The suflBx has also been treated from the point 
of view of root-extension by Persson in his Wurzelerweiterung 
u. Wurzelvariation, while in connection with individual 
words it has also been discussed in various articles by 
Johansson, OsthoflF, and others. Most recently the Latin 
suffix 'do has been examined by Niedermann in Idg. Forsch. 
vol. X., and the numerous theories as to the origin of the 
Latin gerund and gerundive have naturally brought up the 
larger question*. A separate treatment of the d-suffix is 
promised by Prellwitz {B, B, xxii. p. 130). 

The object of this essay is rather to classify the occurrences 
of the suffix in the better known languages with a view to 
determining its original use. And if in this way no certain 
result with regard to its origin is thought to be reached, I 
hope nevertheless a treatment from a somewhat new point 
of view may serve to throw at least a little light upon 
this obscure question. I begin with a consideration of the 
Greek examples quoted under their several heads. 

1 For reff. see Lindsay, Latin Language p. 543, Conway, Class. Rev, 
V. 296—301, VI. 150—162, and the articles by Horton-Smith and Fay, 

A,J.P, XV. — XVH. 
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I. THE i>-SUFFIX IN GREEK. 

(1) Oentile names in -4S179 

In gentile names the Greek language presents us with 
the d-sutfix under two shapes, in the masculine termination 
-S^9and the feminine termination -S: thus we have KpoviBrf^; 
and Nrjp7)t<;. The former is a secondary : just as from a 
*v€avid * youth ' we get a concrete veavia^ * a youth/ and as 
from ^iTTTTOTd ' troop of horse ' iTnroTrf^ ' a horseman/ from 
^TToXiTd 'body of citizens' iroXiTr)^ 'a citizen/ so from 
*KpovlBd 'sept of Kpovo^i' we get KpoviSrj^ *a member of 
that sept\' 

Now this method of forming the masculine gentile name 
does not appear in the other Indo-European languages. 
'The d-suffix does indeed appear, as is now proved, in the 
Italic 'idiLS -idius, and it is thought not to be so used in 
the other groups. We must admit therefore that the type 
KpovuBrjf; is of Hellenic origin. 

To what, then, did it succeed ? Are we to suppose a 
Greek *KpoviSof; corresponding to an Italic Aufidus ? There 
would be nothing improbable in this ; but we have no trace 
of such a type. The preexisting form was certainly non- 
thematic, e.g. KpopcS', corresponding to the Latin -idus, as 
Cornelia to Cornelius, alis to alius. Of. 'AtSiy? gen, *'AlSo^, 

This is proved by the fact that one such form has 
actually survived in that part of Greece where survivals 
were most persistent. The Arcadians were always 'A/j/eaSe? 
and never *^ApKdBai. Nor is the use of the S-suffix in 
masculines unexampled among common nouns. On the 
one hand we have the words (Jivjds and vofidf; ordinarily 
used as masculines : and, again, the Attic dialect regularly 
substituted the declension -t? -tSo9, in masculine names 
such as ''A7t9, for the Panhellenic -t? -to?. 

It would therefore seem to appear that the Greek 
language originally made no distinction between masculine 

1 I do not deny the possibility of masculine a-stems without the •<, 
since we find them in Latin. Of. GUes, Manual of Comp, Phil. § 293. 
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and feminine in gentile names, and this would be a some- 
what surprising result. But if we assume it to be true, the 
course of subsequent change would probably be that, owing 
to the numerous feminines in -tS and -aS, the gentile names 
also inclined to a feminine sense, whence in the case of the 
masculine a preference was felt for the new suffix in -iSd 
and -aSd. 

But we can scarcely leave the matter here. The Sanskrit 
makes a regular distinction between masculine and feminine 
patronymics ; the son of Janaka is Janakih, while the 
daughter of Janaka is JanaM. In the Latin also we have 
the corresponding suffixes in Marciiis or Mards and Marda. 
Again, there is beyond the agreement of the Greek and 
Latin no evidence for a common Indo-European gentile 
suffix in -d. The primitive suffix was no doubt that which 
the Latin and Sanskrit supply, namely for the masculine 
ios and is, for the feminine i and id. From this come by a 
secondary process the numerous Latin names in -idius, such 
Bfi Ovidiue, derivatives from those in -ius, such as Ovius, and 
a like derivation is at least possible for the difficult Teutonic 
-ing, on which cf Brugm. Gr. Ii. p. 252 n. 3. 

On the other hand, the occasional use of the d-suffix 
for gentile names seems to me definitely proved by the 
Sanskrit Darad. This name appears in a gana to Pauini, 
in Manu, and the Mahabharata, and belongs to a people 
dwelling on the Upper Indus. It is known to survive 
in the modem Dardistan. We might render it by ' cave- 
men,' or, what comes to the same thing, ' mountaineers.' 
It occurs also in the form Darada and Da/i'ada, and has 
a clear parallel in Parada, a name of similar authority, 
which may mean 'dwellers on the bank' sc. of the Indus. 
I will subsequently point to other Sanskrit names in which 
the rf-suffix is to be traced. 

A second fact also deserves mention, There are a few 
ancient Sanskrit words in -d, viz. tarad f. 'liver,' dhrsdd 
and drsdd^ f. ' rock ' or ' millstone,' bhasdd f ' Schamtheile,' 
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samdd f. ' combat,' ^urdd f. ' autumn,' vandd ' desire',' kaie6d 
f. ' top ' (cf. leofCKu^- \64>o-; ap. Fick I.' p. 19), krnnud' m.n. 
' white lotuB ' {cf. Kpofiuov aud Prellwitz Et'/m. Wb. s.v.). 
Now these are almost ail words of good authority, All hut 
kwmud and tarad occur in the Rg-Veda, while kunmd itaelf 
is supported by kiimudvati ' lotus-pond,' which occurs in the 
Raghuvam^a and elsewhere, and is quoted as the name of a 
river; cf. drsadvati, thu name of tbe famous stream which 
with the Sarasvatl forms the boundary of BrahwAvartta. It 
ie true that Grasamann divides samdd thus, an-mdd, ' being 
frenzied together,' and interprets van-dd (sic) as ' devouring 
wood,' But Bohtlingk and Roth are undoubtedly more 
justified in connecting samdd with the Greek SfiaBo^. This 
is supported by the accent. I have long thought that 
pd/rsad f, ' assembly,' 'sect,' which has early authority and from 
which would come the familiar pdsanda 'heretic,' belongs 
also to this group : it could not well he shortened from 
pari^dd. I am therefore delighted to see this now stated 
by Francke in his review of Wackernagel's ' Altindiaehe 
Grammatik,' B. B. xxiii. p, 175, and we find the same 
connection proposed long ago (1873) by Kem Jaartellmg 
der Zuidelijke Buddhisten, pp. ti6^7 ; cf. also Senart 
Journal Aaiatique 1888, I. pp. 517 — 8. On pasatido- itsell' 
V. infra p. 117. 

Now these words, almost without exception, present two 
correspondences with the Greek nouns in -tS and -ah. They 
are of the feminine gender, and accented on tbe final syllable. 
Also they are accompanied in some instances by thematic 
forma in -o, e.g. drsada, kv/muda, kakuda, of. Dd/rada and 
Pdrada. The sum of all these facts therefore is as follows : 

(1) In favour of I.-E, masculine gentile names in -d, 
Gk. 'Apxd&e'i, Sk. Daradah ; 

(2) in favour of I.-E. masculine gentile names in ^ 
Lat. Aufidas, Ovidms Ac, Sk. Darada, Parada ; 
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(3) in favour of I.-E. masculine common nouns in -do, 
Sk. kumuda, kahuda &c., Gk. ofxaio^y XP^M'^^^^ &^- 5 

(4) in favour of I.-E. feminine common nouns in -d, 
Qk. fjbovd^, <f)OLTd^ &c., Sk. gardd &c. ; 

(5) in favour of I.-E. feminine gentile names in -d, 
Gk. Ni7/)7;^9 &c. 

I do not wish at this point to trespass upon the Italic 
dialects. But plainly the Latin feminines such as fraud- 
may very plausibly be placed under (4), while the adjectives 
of the type gelidus form a new group of adjectives in -do, 
cf. Sk. joda &c. 

Now I consider it a partial explanation of these facts, 
if we assume that in some cases the d-suflSx had in Indo- 
European a ' hypocoristic * sense, that is to say — for the 
term is somewhat too narrow — was used to express endear- 
ment, familiarity, or contempt. This would explain (1) its 
use in patronymics and gentile or party names, since nations 
for instance often speak of themselves in hypocoristic terms, 
cf. * good old English,* * bon Fran9ais,' ' gut Deutsch,' AfcoXo?, 
and the ling or ing in Anglo-Saxon gentile names as well as 
darling and diminutives : and again foreigners use similar 
terms contemptuously, as OraeculuSy Hispanulus ; (2) the 
tendency of the words to become feminine. This hypothesis 
is supported by the fact that the d-suffix was in Greek 
hypocoristic, whence we find it in diminutives, such as vrja-i^ 
from 1/^(709, and with secondaries in the very common -IScov, 
'vSptov, 'vWlov {=vSX.lop) &c. 

But however this may be, and I shall reconsider the 
hypothesis later, what we really have to explain in regard 
to the Greek patronymics is the transition from the earlier 
Kpovi' to the later KpovcS- : and this also I must reserve 
for a subsequent page. 

(2) The verbs in -/?&>, -d^o), -v^o), -ofw, -cofci). 

The second great class of words in which the S-suflSx. 
presents itself is the verbs of the above type. As a class 
they are, of course, denominatives from S-stems, and the 
Teutonic, as is well known, has parallel forms in Gothic 
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-a^an, A.-S. -etan, German -eeen. Thoy had originally a 
special sense, and. as Lagercraotz points out, K.Z. xxxiv. 
p. 385, often stand by the side of simple verbs in -a, as 
pnrrd^o) v. piirTw, aKovd^ofLai v. aKoveo. This special 
sense is sometimes intensive, as in these two instances, or 
the words have a contemptuous (' hypocoristic') sense, as 
in aKva-Ka^o), or they imply the doing of a thing in a 
professional or manoeristic way, as in Trpop,axi^<o, •qytfKa^at. 
In short, they show the various nuances of meaning to be 
expected of denominative verbs. It is for this reason that 
in Homer they ai-e so constantly confined to the present 
system, of which phenomenon I will give the statistics in an 



Now these Greek verbs in -Stoi correspond to Sanskrit 
and Latin verba in -fo-. In Sanskrit we have the types 
kalpayati from kalpa ' to play the part of (i.e. to be as long 
as) a kalpa,' iumtrlyati from inaitra ' friendship ' ' to have a 
friendly feeling,' gatruyati ' act as a gatrii or enemy,' and bo 
forth. In Latin we have durare from durus, curare from 
cwro, eqmtare from eqiLCs, finire from finis, metvere from 
metus. Most commonly in Latin the verbs have a causative 
sense, which is also not infrequent in Sanskrit, and in Greek 
is perhaps implied by the middle forms such as aKovd^o/iai 
epyd^ofiat Xo)(^d^op.ai, while it is manifest in otrd^ai beside 
Svop-ai. A very common class of words in Latin is that of 
adverbs in -ttm, such as turmatim, which imply denominatives 
such as *turviare or -I. 

The Greek verbs in -htto are therefore based upon a 
more universal type in -id, and the invasion of the (2-suffiz 
has here proceeded side by side with its intrusion into the 
gentile names. There is howevei' one region which it failed 
completely to occupy, that of the futures of these verbs. In 
the future forms Kop.i€> yeXw and the like, which Meyer, 
Or. Gr.' §539 and Erugmanu, Qr. Ii. p. 1100, explain as ana- 
logical, we may, I think, discern a survival of the original 
type : from KOfti^o) we should have expected Ko/daa. Other 
derivatives also point to -I'eu verbs. Such are ■n-opi/j.oi from 
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TTopi^oi, ■TrofiTrtfiO'i from *7ro/i.iri5'iM, vofiifia^ from vofii^at, 
<j>6piiJ,o^ from ipopi^a ; and again efi-rrepafiov from 'ep,-rrepa,^o>. 
So too fet/y^ri?? fJ,apyiTTi^ oStTi;? imply *feu7i(ii */j.apyiQ» 
•oS/d), With a long j and u we find the S-suffix absent, as 
in fLT/pitu, KaiKvai, iSpva. 

I suggest &a the reason for this invasion by the S-suffix 
that the (5)01 suffix had ceased to be felt as conveying the 
peculiar denominative sense. An infusion of fresh blood, so 
to speak, was needed to give life to the language. A good 
parallel is seen in the Pali forma usapapita and the like, 
where a second application of the p-suffis was required to 
convey the full causa! sense. 

Still however the exact manner in which the 8-auffix 
effected its inroad remains undetermined. But it will, I 
think, appear in the next article. Meanwhile we may 
remark that in the verba Mijfii'fw ''h.-mici^o &c. we have a 
point of connection between the S- of the verb forms and 
the S- of the gentile names. 

From the verbs in -fw come two participles, in -Snos and 
-8(07, of which the following examples may be quoted : 

' (a) in -Bvoii. 

aXaTraSvo'i 1 , 1 . 1 1 r f aXaTrdtm 
. , ^ exhausted, trom ■< ,^ 

\cv7rabv0i ) ( XoTrafoi, 

cf XairdiT'TU) ; 

a.KiZvo'! ' weak,' cf. aietpo^ 

yaeSifo^ ' lamentable,' cf. yoepo^ 

fiUKe&vot ' tall,' cf. fiaKp6<; macer , 

These three obviously form a group, which perhaps 
accounts for yoeSvo^ as due to analogy. 

oXo^vSco! ' lamenting,' from 'oA-o^ufo* (cf. olfia^at) 
— oXoipvpotiai ; 

oTTtSfOf ' awful,' from oTrl^ofiai ; 

TTffltfivo? ' childish,' from TralZm ; 

TreXtSi/o* ' livid,' from '-jreXl^Q), cf weXidv and Sk. palita. 

It is plain that the suffix -Swds had come to be employed 
to form secondary adjectives without the interposition of a 
verb. Thus TreKtSvot probably comes direct from ireKtot, 
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and the verb 7re\^fci> was not even present to the mind or 
feeling. We have a noun in Xkira^va ' leathern strap/ 
literally ' strippings/ from 

(6) in 'Bco^. 

apfioBco^ from dpfio^m ; 

€7%€t/?fcSto9 from iyx^^P^^^ I 
KovpiSio^ from Kovpi^o) ; 
voa<l)iSco<; from vo(r<f)i^(o ; 
€voikISio<; from ivocKi^o); 
paBco<; from pati^<o\ 
iiroa^Lhto^ from iirmfjil^ofiai. 

In other cases this participle, like that in -Si/09, was used 
simply for the formation of adjectives: so in hi'xOdhio^ 
fiayjrlSio^ /jLLvvvOdBio^ from hij^da fidyft fiipwOa. Others are 
derived from the adverb in -Sov ; so KareofidBio^ eTreofidSco^ 
eKTahio^ from KareofiaBov iiroyfiaSov i/craSov iKrdSrfv, 
fiotpiStof; is a mere extension of /jLoipto<; Sis ireXiSvo^; of 
7r€\to9, as ipcB' of ept-, as KOfii^o) of ^fcofitco). The S- 
advanced proportionately in adjective, noun, and verb. 

(3) The adverbs in -8ov, Sa, and -hrjv. 

These have been collected by Frohwein in Gurtius* 
Studien l. 103 — 132. They were formed at all periods of the 
language and were special favourites with the later writers. 
Examples are : — 

(a) in 'hrjv^ dveBrjv cf. -cro^; from dvirjfic, dfi<l>dSr)v from 
if>alvQ)f ^v^Tjv = ^vaBrfv from ^vco, o^Stjv cf. -ottto^ from ott-, 
'ardhrjv cf. -<rTaT09 from Ltrrrjfic ; 

(6) in 'Sovy e.g. ^aBov cf. -^aro^; from ^aivcOy -Kpthov cf. 
KpLTo^ from KpLVd), (TxcSop cf. -cr;)^€T69 from a'x^lv ; 

(c) in -Sa, e.g. fiiySa cf. fiifCTo^ from fiiypv/jLC, dfi^ahd &c. 

The stem is that which appears in the -T09 participle, 
and the forms plainly point to a participle in -S69, with 
corresponding nouns in -S*;, which existed by the side of the 
participles in -T09. As this type cannot have arisen in 
Greek, we are compelled at once to ascribe it to the 
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Ursprache. Nouns and adjectives of this form exist in con- 
siderable numbera in the various languages. Btit it ia not at i 
this point worth while to quote them, since they nowhere I 
form a system, except in the case of the Latin adjectives in 
-idus, aiich as fervidus, which are directly derived from the 
verbs such as ferveo. I pass on to certain varieties of the 
Greek type. 

And, first of all, the word KOfitS^ by its meaning proclaims 
itself a deverbal from an extinct KOfiitd), which iu all but 
the future leofuS) has given place to the secondary /cofiL^m, 
KoniS^ ia from Ka/i,t-ia as xpit^Briv from Kpv^-tm, aphtjv from 
dp-uu, ^XiSij from tpM-ito, dp,tfidBr]v from <fr>i-i<o. In dva- 
if>avB6v and ^^jojiSoy (Doric ^dBap) the nasal is a later 
insertion, cf. ^avTo^ xpavro'i and the like. 

Again, 7re\(ii;'a) is from treXdoi through the intermediacy 
of 'veKahov. seen in ep,ive\ah6v. Nor can it be doubted 
that the forms in -aZtju, such as SpofidSfiv XoydStjv, come i 
from the verbs in -a-ita. Having regard to the o- in thi 
atema we cannot dispute this. But the Homeric evidence 
may be quoted. Only dfi0o\d&i}i', iwiirrpoijid^v, i-TriTpo- 
j(dSiiv, p.eTahpop,dh7]v, vpoTpoTrdSi]!' occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Of the corresponding verbs, Tpoirdta, rpoj^dta, 
iTTpaipdti) are found in the forms rpfa-TTM, Tpajf^w, a-rpai^a 
(for which with Fick we may always substitute those with i 
the short vowel), while ^oXdm is to be traced in ^e^oXij- 
fiivov and Bpofidto is used by Hesiod (Spo^aei7/ee)and Sappho J 
{SeSpofiiixe). The sensu also points to the same conclusion ; 
since p.eTaBpoftdStjii is nut exactly equivalent to peTaSpop.fj, 
but rather to xard /ieToSpo/iJj? Tpoirov, i.e. it requires the 
sense of the verb p-eraSpop-dm ' to perform a peraSpopij ' 
= *pfTaSpofid^a). The d, therefore, in these words is not 
derived from n, but strictly represents the d of Bpofta^uv from 
Bpop,'^, 

It may be objected that the analogy of the participle in 
rd? (cf. 0dBr}v V. /Sards) requires a long penultimate : we 
lould have BpopijSijv corresponding to Tt^tjrd*. There is 
Bwever evidence for participles in -aros from verbs in -d-ita. 
nces from an dtrdoi (cf. ^Trij-nJ;), Safiaro-; frota I 
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Safidai. When this type disappeared, we may suppose that 
the adverbs in -liBijp had become stereotyped, and were 
also supported by the adjectives in -aS. Moreover, the 
forms in -17801' are in fact extremely common, as in <^p- 
fj,i]S6if, KXayyTjSSv, avvo^Sov, and though these were in 
later times freely formed from nouns, as <j>opfi6^, Kktuff^, 
rrvvoyrj, yet this cannot hide the truth that the inter- 
mediacy of a verb was originally required : cf. the Homeric 
avv<a-)(a.h6v = avvoy^hov. An interesting case is the noun 
oiraSd?, which like oTrawc always shows a loug vowel, 
although in h-wSXfii the a is short. 

Another noticeable type, occurring however only in 
secondary nouns, shows a short e : for example, we have 
the numerous words in -ehtnv, such as XijOeBmv fiekeBdtvr) 
eWeSavo*;. These are derived from simple thematic verbs 
\7j6t0 /leXd) e'tkXta and the e unmistakably identical with 
that in epirerov bharatu dar^ata — ■BeiKero't vKpero^ o'^ero^ 
*Xafi/rreTO'; &c. Note too <T^e-S6v from a')(etv, cf ef^s 
= trej^-Tid? and eTrio^e-poi. 

In yoeSvo'! we have a derivative from yoeat, which is quite 
unique, but related to yoeeD as Spo/idBriv is to hpofian}. It is 
at first sight a surprising form, but when we compare alvero^ 
and oiickTr}<i from alveta and olxiw and remember that the c 
of tf)ope(o is identical with that of 0e'pe-Te we must admit the 
possibility of its being an original form : I have, however, 
suggested above, p. 89, an explanation by analogy. Com- 
pare also 'piyeSeoi' (in piyeSavos) from pijim, h&tin frigeo. 

But the most interesting type of all is one which has 
never received the attention it merits, and that is the form 
with a nasal, e.g. dpitrriiiSrjv oaTpaKivha ttXovtIvStjv. There 
exists absolutely no analogy that can have inserted the v in 
these words, which plainly belong to verbs ripta-ri^to (cf. 
MjjStfat) offTpaiel^co irkovrC^co. On the other hand, it is the 
same nasal which we find in 6\vv0os vdKtv9o<j &c., as com- 
pared with -dot; in op/MiSo'; &c., Sk. tha in varutha Sic, 
and in the Teutonic -ing and Lithuanian -inkas^. It must 
be ancient, and I therefore, postponing as before for the 
1 Cf. however, LeekiBti, Nomina in Lit, pp. 520—1. 
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pOrpoBe of clearneaa the conaideratioQ of isolated noun and 
adjective words in -ho<i and -Sij, pass on to a small group of 
words where this nasal reappears. 

(4) The verbs. 

avZdvm for &vha> = sua-ndo (cf. aSi?!/ sva-du, ^Bw, snavis) ; 

<ft\vvSdvco for (j>\vpSa>, cf. ^iXv^m, t^Xum, ip\ea, ^Xvapia 
&c.; 

dkivhiii aXtv&ito, cf, Persaon Wurzelei~uieiterung &c., 
pp. 31—2 n. ; 

KaXLvheofiaL ibid. ; 

KvXlvSw KvkivSew ibid, from kvXiw. 

These verba are paralleled by the Sanskrit ^vindate ' to 
be white,' and very many apparently primary words in 
Tariooe languages are really of the same origin. Thus 
lamdo skandati by the side of attd^oi represent an I.-E. 
Sfid-ndo, and this is related to a-Ka^w as •^XukSw to (fiXv^oj. 
Fando too finds its proper place in the proportion 

sca-teo : sca-iido =pa-teo : pa-ndo. 
And when we find the Greek presenting the i-S in obviously 
secondary words such as KvXivSio/mit not time to ask whether 
the Uraprache could not frame a uere-ndos (cf. Sk. varavd'^) 
as well as a ^r-ndos (Sk. vrnda), a kale-ndxi as well as a mla- 
ndos {Latin bla7idus), cf. mla-tero (Latin blatero) ? 

(5) 7%e nowns and adjecUvea i/ii -aS mid -tB. 
These form the only remaining large class of words 
containing the d-suffix. They were constantly formed from 
verbs, e.g. fiaivd^ ffoaKai /MijKdv Xaftwn^ opydi. And if we 
find them apparently derived from nominal forms, as ^ovd'i 
from fjtovov, it is through the ideal intermediacy of a verb. 
Thus Xiddi; is that which plays the part of Xidoii. The close 
connection of these words with those in -oSo? (as regards the 
sense v. infra, pp. 142 aqq.) renders it clear that they were 
derived in the first instance from verbs in -am, and subse- 
quently were attached by analogy to mere thematics such as 
ftaivm. Precisely similar ia the case of the Latin adjectives 
in -ax; voraie cornea from vorare, but then we get tenax from 
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tenure and *vira!F (in virdgu) from vir. So in Sanskrit we 
have pdvaka, ^uska, floka from verb atema, and then advance 
to deuomioal forms with a 'diminutive' (virofca pwfraAa) or 
merely general sense {saniika gataka). 

The same would be the case with the nouns in -tS (and 
-uS), which have supplanted earlier forms in -t. The reaaona 
why some only of the t-stems have assumed the S-sufEx 
might form the subject of a separate discussion. But that 
Spit, for instance, represented an older (-stem admits of no 
question. The best instance of an -i8 stem not exclusively 
feminine is the common Hellenic Trofis, though this also 
sometimes shows an accusative trafiv, so that Meister re- 
gards irafiha and indeed the whole stem -n-afi as originally 
feminine the masculine being ttoCs, see Meyer Or. Or. 
§ 321 n. eiTTi'KvS has the S-au£hx against the dh in ikevd- 
rjKvBov. 



I will now proceed to adduce the various minor groups 
and classes of words in which the Greek language pre- 
sents us with the S-sufhx. But I must again observe that 
it is no part of my plan to quote every word where the 
d-determiuant may be traced. There are numerous cases 
where in the Ursprache it had coalesced with shorter forms 
into a new root. These cases appear to be specially numerous 
in the Slavonic tongues, and they have been sufficiently 
exemplified by Persson in his Wurselerweiterung u. Wuml- 
variation. They are however uninstructive here, as they 
fail to show the usage of the suffix. In general, therefore, I 
do not quote words whose 8 appears also in other I.-E. 
tongues. 



lea of 1 



(6) The nouns in -So? and -Sjj. 

These are employed on the one hand as names of 
animals and objects, on the other as names of actions, 
and this is in strict analogy with the use of the to- suffix, 
which supplies both marta, ffpoTOf, epireTov and also d'tos 
koCtt} jivitam mord. The following may he quoted : — 
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a/jaSo! 'rumbling,' cf, apaw apa.^o<i apti^a) and dpaa-a-at 
= apaiettiD ; 

ayep^o<: 'prickly shrub,' cf. a;^j3a? ' A.-)(_pa&tva 'Ay^apvai 
oy)(vt] and perhaps 'Ax^patv and e-yxjo'i ; 

xo/uSiJ from a *a:o/i(9 *KOfu,ui>, Tvhence icop,[^o> ; 

waioSo; ' a pit at Sparta,' cf. Sk. kevata and Prellwitz 
8. in^TatEO'o'a ; 

Ki'KaZQ<i ' noiae ' from a *Ke\aito, cf. Latin clamwr &c. 
Hen.ce KcXaSm iveXaSeiu KeXaSeifo; &c. ; 

*o/5u8os 'crested lark,' cf. Kopu^ xopu^rj. The word 
postulates a Kopvuo 'to provide with a crest,' which has 
given place to nopva-rra ; 

\&yBo^ ' white marble ' and XvySiva^, cf. XevcTam and for 
the sense p.app.apo'i ; 

S/ioBo^ 'tumult' from *op.dio> *ofi7}, cf. Prellwitz s.v., 
and Sk. samdd samara 'battle,' saman and Gk. a-fiiivoi 
' Bwarm ' ; hence opa^oi ofiaBeto ; 

oTraSo9 'attendant' from oTrajw ottiJ = I.-E. soqa, cf. 
Prellwitz s.ii. The spiritns aaper is wanting in the whole of 
this group. The verb oTrato) perhaps survives in airdmv, and 
in oird^co the a is preserved, as possibly in a-a-rra^opai. ; 

opvuay&ov from "opvpairrTm, cf, atpvto and for the form 
^pfidaffo}, <^pipa.er<TO} ; 

irXd&t) TrXaSam nXaSapoii, cf, TreXavo^ TreXayof pulpa &c.; 

pa^Bo^, cf. paTTK pairi^to poiraXov ; 

pol0Bo<t, cf, piTTjJ ; 

^XtSiJ 'overflow,' cf. tfiXiio, ^Xip,eXia and Prellwitz s. 
^XtSaoi, Persson p. 35 ; 

jfipaSoii ' shingle,' cf. ■)(epp,a'; j^epfiaSiov yeprro'i &c. ; the 
8 reappears in the distantly related Latin grando, which 
must be separated from ■^(a.Xa^a. From j^epaSo-; comes 
XapdBpa ' torrent bed,' cf. the Doric ;^a/)aSo5 {Tab. Her.) ; 

j^popaSo-i ' crash, cf. ^po/io? and j^^popij ' neighing ' ap. 
Hesych,, j^peperil^o) A,-S, grimetung &c. 

The following have correspondences in the other L-E, 
languages : 

[iS-, cf. KXam clades and Persson p, 38; 

• KpA^ Kpahaivai, cf. kurdati cardo and Persson p. 166; 

^ VOL. V. PART II. 7 
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ctttXijSo! = (TTToSoT, cf. Prellwitz s.w. ; 

yXijho'i ' mud,' cf. ;taXa£a Sk. hrada and Prellwitz «.* 

It IB curious that both fi.6\v0Soi and tr/idparfSo^ are in 
form good Greek words. The former might be comiected 
with the root of fitoXv; dfi^Xv^ fiaXa/co^ and mean ' the soft 
metal.' But of course the variants ■n-epi^aXi^anrai fioXi^o^ 
&c. and the Latin plumbum are against this suggestioo. 
afj-dpaySos might he connected with fiepo'^ liapftaipco &c. ; 
but afiapcvyeai has a differeut sense. The Sanskrit marakata 
•niarakta could easily be regarded as a borrowed word. 

xivaho'i ' fox,' cf. xlvSa^, a-xiva^ ' nimble,' tTKivSa^oii, 
KtvaiSa^, Kt'Sa^o! ' wily,' taken in connection with each other 
and with the Sk. kitava ' gambler,' certainly seem to point to 
a root aKi, trom which xivBuv and KivBvvov would come. 
But this is too remote for certainty. 



(7) SecotidaHes in -ii. 

We have 

KVfiivSfi ' the name of a bird in Homer ' ; for the nasal 
and the form cf, >cv\ivBea &c. above. But the etymology 
is unknown ; ? does it mean the ' diver ' or ' steerer ' ? cf. 
icvfiepvdat. 

■)(^dpv^SL<{ ' whirlpool ' from a "^apvivuo, cf. Sk. hru and 
hvT ' to bend ' ' lead astray ' kru4ii ' convulsion ' and, for the 
form, KaXv-TTTw. We therefore derive the word from 
*j^apv^Sos ' leading astray.' 



(8) Secondaries in la. 

Xaicepv^a ' screaming ' from a *\aK€pvSoq, cf. Xa/cep6<! 
Xaiceiii ; 

Kopv^a ' pituita ' ' cold in the head,' from KopvSo^. 

Here also belong perhaps /iwXv^a 'garlic,' cf. fi^Xv, 
Kovv^a ' tleabane,' and dpvs^a ' thicket,' cf. apweSov). 



ma B 
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(9) Secondaries in -Smv (Stovrj) and -Saipa, 

These form a fairly large class denoting actions, quali- 
ties and feelings, and also places and living things, in a few 
cases common objects. This is agreea^e to the general 
employment of the -on suffix, which supplies not only oratio 
vertigo valetudo, but also homundo, irapdevdv, Xelficov, 



vorago, Kopdvr], Kpdvvtov &c. We find 


(a) dKr^^eSoip ^ 
ahjfqhoDV 
dj(6r)S(0v 
KffXrihaiV 
/cXrfSaov 
XaKcBdv 




d^ofiat 

dXyeo) 

O'X^ofiai 

icrfKiofiav 

KaXi(o kXi]t6<: kXijStjv 

XaKelv 


XrjOeSdv 
fieXeSdvr) 
arjTreSwv 
OTpevyyeSoov 


' firom - 


Xrjd(o 
fiiXa) 

arpevyyop^aL 


TV<f>€S(IOV 

(fxxrfiSaiva ^ 




rrjKto 
i^ <f>ar/0' 



(b) drjSdv ' nightingale ' perh. from ^drjSo^ * singing * ; 
Kv<ii8a)v = /cv(oSaXov from *tcvcof(o, cf. Kvaito = Kvafuo ; 
/coXv/3Saiva ' crab,' cf. KoXvp^fido), koXv/jl/So^, KoXvp,^i<: ; 
'n'€fKf>pr)S(6v * wasp,' cf. Sk. hhramara ' bee ' ; 
dv6pr)S(6v id. ; 

revOprjSaov id. = Tevdprjvr) ; 

rerpdZtov 'partridge,' cf. rerpd^ov, rirpa^y Terpd^o), and 
Sk. tittiri ; 

X^XvSwv * swallow ' from *%e\tSo9 * twittering,' cf /tft%Xtftt) 
and KLj(X7], 

In the case of such names of living creatures the suffix 
'Scoiv has evidently become a single secondary. But the 
original derivation is, no doubt, as I have indicated under 
drjSdv and ^eXtScoi/. 

(c) Names of places &c. such as 
'AiriSoiv a river, v, Fick, B. B. xxii. 60 ; 

. „ 7-2 



* * 

* » 

C 4 



• * 
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AbtSoii' and AmBtivfi ; 

%epfj,(6Bwi' ; 

Ka\v&wv, cf. KtiXvBvai, and tcaXvBlXa' yeijivpa ap. Fickjl 
B. B. xxm. 35 ; 

KpaviriiiBwv ; « 

KaX;^a8wi/ 'A^^ijSaJu 'PapKaSdv ' Aa-irXT)Buiv t^vXidBrnv 
ap. Fick, B. B. xxm. 40 ; 

AaKvBcav ; 

X.aXiewBo)v. 

Tile history of theae names is well illustrated in such 
forms as ©ep/ioiSwi' and KaXp^aSoJj^. In the former case 
the original name of the place would be *&epiim, cf. Hv0i6 
&c. From this would come as the name of the people 
'®epfJ.a}Bat, whence again a second name for their country, 
&epp.(QBa)v. So KdXy(^ai, ' the place where the purple snail 
is found,' gives 'KoXj^aSai and KaXxaBwv, Hence the 
Buffix -Bmv comes to be employed simply in the sense of ' the 
place of,' a mere equivalent of -aw. Such processes are 
common, as in Italian i'rom Italia from Itali, Englander 
from England from Angli. 

(d) We have a few names oi persons and tnbes, e.g. 
^apirtjSwi' J 
MaKeScep MvpfitSwv M 

in which the suffix is originally double. %ap'7Ti}Bmv is I 
one of the 'XapirijBai. The same two sufGxes are found in 
reversed order in 'Aeaj^ptovBav, 4>tXcDi'tS?;s. The case of 
MaiceBdv is interesting. The stem fiaice- recurs in d/iaifj-d- 
leeTot, and the people bore also the name Maxerat, so that 
we have a simple alternation of suffix between this and 

(e) KTi)Brep ' comb ' from *«t5?Sos ' combing,' cf. x^^So? 
&c. ; KTt)- is related to Krev- in itTtt? pecten as aem in ^aivm 
to ga; 

kXvBwv ' wave ' from *k\vSos ' washing,' cf. Lat. clnere 
cloaca ; 

KwBa>v ' bell ' from •iwSo! ' sounding,' cf, Ka>-TCXot Kav- 
j^do/j,ai and perhaps Kiavw\jr ' mosquito.' The original verb 
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would be /ecojeat, whereof a non-thematic form exists in the 
Sanskrit kauti, cf. also ku-j. The d is thought to recur in 
the English * hoot ' ; 

<l)kiSa)v ' babbler ' from <^\€G), and {fyXeScov * idle talk ' 
are related to (pXrjvo^ (f>\7]va(f)o^i as is irr-epov to irrdvo^: 
<f>kv' is a diflferent stem ; 

(f)\LSa>v * fold ' or ' wrinkle ' belongs to (f)kia) (f>\vSd(o &c. ; 

^^XtScDi/ 'bracelet' or 'anklet/ perhaps connected with 

apireooov 



dpTreSovrj 



' cord/ perhaps cf. apo) Sk. arpayami. 



(10) Forms in -Sai/69. 



These are derivatives — chiefly adjective — from nouns in 
-Scoi/, and are not to be confused with the participles in 
-Si/09. We have 

iWeSavo^ 'band for wheat-sheaf/ from *€X\€S(6v cf. 
eiKXcD ; 

'^TreSavS^ 'weak/ from *^7r€S(wi/, cf. ^tt^o?; 

XrjdeSavo^ from XrjOeSoov ; 

vtoTihavo^ ' a kind of shark ' ( = iirivoariZevs:) from 
*i/G)TiSft)i', cf. vtoTi^to ; 

ovTLiav6<; 'a nobody/ from ^ovrl^o) (cf. MrjSi^co) 
*ovTiS6DV, In this word the contemptuous, = reversed hypo- 
coristic, sense of the S-suflSx persists ; so also in 

fjuvpriSavov ' mjrrtle-like plant/ cf. olecw^ ; 

irevKeSavo^; 'piercing' from *'7rev/c€S(iov, cf. e;^e7r€i/«€9 &c. ; 

pvyehavo^ ' horrible ' from ^pirfeSoov ' shudder.' 

(11) Other derivatives. 

iiXSdop, ekSofjuaty cf. iXirk and Persson pp. 51 — 2 ; 
OkaSia^i, cf. dXacj and Fick Curt, Stud, IX. p. 172 ; 
\atSp6<;, cf. XavKa^o) XavariroSLa^ and Persson pp. 116, 
198; 

iravavilriy cf. (rvSr)v arevw &c. 
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APPENDIX. 

I have pointed out above, p. 88, that the verbs in -^w do not 
in Homer commonly show forms outside the present system. The 
facts are as follows : — In Ebeling's Lexicon I count 96 secondary 
present stems in -^(d = — 8ta), and of these no less than 71 fail to 
show regular forms in any other tenses than the present and im- 
perfect. AmoDg the exceptions are (1) futures and aorists in -ao-co, 
-MTO), -aaa, 'Ura (-ao'O'a), -to'cro), -acro'a, -to'O'a), viz. iJTifiaxrev (once 
All), yowdaofiai, (once A 427), i/Bdaraa^ (once ^ 405), d^LKLo-a'a, 
aKOVTLO'a, StKacro), iplfraofiaiy cvmcrb) (8 408), evvcurOiv (T 448), 
XtWcrci', vo(T<l}La-dfjL'qVy ov€i8ura, fctvMTO'a, wvofxaa'as (w 339, usually 
6vofi'qva)y (DTToura, Trawrarc (0 251), (aTrXxo'adfirjv, ourao'a, TrcXao-cra, 
To$d(ra-ofiaiy xapLo-a-ofiatf (2) the single future in -m3, dciKtu) X 256, 
(3) 7jpfio<ra from dpfio^u). To these must be added forms from 
presents which do not themselves occur, viz. doXA,t<rav, Soao-o-aro, 
SctTrvwrcras, Kairvura'aVf CKcacrcra, TroXwrcra, OT/Kao'^cv, €T€v;(t<r<raTO. 
On the other hand, I do not include forms in -f w, such as SvoTra- 
Xt^o), cyyvaXt^o), ivapl^d), Krepet^u), fiipfirjpl^iaf oXoXvfo), TroXc/AtfcD, 
oTVf^cXtfo), which are themselves quite rare, and come from y-, 
not 8-, stems, where they are not purely dialectical and analogical. 

This comparatively meagre list of exceptions does not suffice 
to invalidate the general conclusion, which is further supported 
by analogy, that in Homer the verbs in -fw do not usually show 
the regular futures and aorists of the Classical conjugation. 
Especially noteworthy are those cases where a present in -fw 
corresponds to a future or aorist from a different stem : — such are 
airC^u} fut. atnTO'o), drc/iioi^o) fut. drifiija^iay jSta^o) aor. i/Svija'aTOf 
dyaird^u) aor. iTyaTnycra, dKa\L^w aor. TJKa)(€ perf. aKa^rffiaif aXvcrKo^oi 
fut. aXvid), dvLa^u) fut. avtT/cro), vcfico'i^ofuxi fut. v€fi€(nja'Ofiai and 
others. 

Everything therefore points to the conclusion that in the 
earliest Greek the verbs in -fw were confined to the present 
system, and bore a frequentative or intensive signification. They 
were still felt to be secondary verbs. 






II. THE i).SUFFIX IN OTHER LANGUAGES. 

It would be impossible in tlTe compass of a single article 
adequately to treat of the d-suflBx as exhibited throughout 
the Indo-European area. But it will be worth while to select 
two points for consideration, namely, in the first place to 
illustrate (not indeed exhaustively) the use of the -do -da 
suffix in the formation of nouns and adjectives, and, in the 
second place, to demonstrate that the nasalized form of the 
suffix has survived outside the Greek language. And first 
of all in 

A. Sanskrit 

We have the following examples : — 

(1) -da. in nouns; 

plda * pressure' *pain* from sjpisy Lat. ^inso, cf Prellwitz, 
p. 251 s,v,^ The common derivation irom pi =^ eiri -{• sed *to 
sit' (cf. Bnigm. Or? p. 735) is to be rejected not only on 
account of the evident correctness of Prellwitz's etymology, 
but also because the form pi does not elsewhere occur in old 
Sanskrit. The Greek iriaeiLto : pida = a^^Sov : fiiySa. Note 
also that hl^ati : hiinfhsd =pidati : pinso (Lat.), and there is 
therefore no reason to connect hirifhsa with the \/han by 
means of a a, according to the principles of Bartholomae's 
article B, B. 17, pp. 91—133 ; so Uhlenbeck, and Hirt B, B. 
XXIV. p. 245 (after others) ; 

krlda * play,' cf. Got. afhrisjan * shake off,' Lat. crispare 
&c., Persson p. 167, Uhlenbeck EtymoL Wort d, Oot 8pr, 
p. 2; 

vrl^a 'shame,' perh. cf. Gk. pLKvo^ 'shrivelled up' and 
English ' wriggle ' : I.-E. y,rigdd ; 

^ Of. JohannsoD, I. F, ii. p. 48. 
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mar y add * boundary ' ' limit,* cf. fielpofULi &c. The Lexi- 
cons quote a shorter form maryciy and we have 
marya : maryddd = fjuipo^ : fiepU 

= fioLpLo<: : fiotpiS^o^ 
= fielpofjun : fiepLfy) ; 

fobda * sound/ cf. fop 'curse' and Greek KOTnta^, Lager- 
crantz {K. Z. xxxv. 283) compares Gk. avTOKd/3Sa\o^ 
KafihaXa and fc6^a\o<i ; « 

kroda * bosom ' ' loins ' = kraz-da, cf. kragiman * thinness ' 
and Brugmann, Orundriss ii. 1049, who gives a different 
etymology^ ; 

gdlda ' trickling ' from f^gal * to ooze ' : but the meaning 
is seriously questioned by Pischel and Geldner, Vedische 
Stvdien i. pp. 83 sqq.; 

nada *seed/ from nalda, cf nalada and Johannson op. 
Lagercrantz, K. Z, xxxiv. 407 ; 

palada * thatch/ cf. paldla * straw' &c., paldva 'chaflf' &c., 
pala * straw ' &c. 

(2) 'ds. in adjectives ; 

jada * cold ' ' dull ' = Lat. gelidus ; 

khoda * limping/ perhaps = khaMa, cf khafij * to limp.' 
Von Bradke, K, Z, xxxiv. 152 — 4, connects the word with 
Gk. a<f>vpov and Lat. scaurus. In spite of the forms khora 
and khola a borrowing from Gk. ;^g)\o9 is not likely. The r 
and I may be mere variants for the 4 > 

kovida ' skilful ' is usually explained (cf. B. and R. s,v.) as 
derived from ko + vida. But the prefix ko is both rare and 
doubtful. I propose to regard the word as an extension of 
*kovi, a derivative in -vi (cf glrvi jdgrvi &c.) from the root 
qey, in Koiao &c. ; 

mrda * merciful ' = mrzda, cf. Brugm. Gr. I. p. 301 &c. 

We may here add 

gdrdula 'tiger/ which points to a *fardu 'destructive/ 
cf fardru, garira, Qlrviy and the root gar. gard- may perhaps 
recur in the Old-Slav, srilditi 'be angry' ap. Miklosich, 
EtymoL Worterbuch, p. 292. 

1 Cf. Uhlenbeok s.v. and Osthoff B. B. xxiv. 213. 
^ Cf. also Johannson, I. F. n. p. 49. 
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(3) forms with a nasal ; 

I will fii-st quote certain very clear cases and then 
proceed to a larger group. 

(a) vrnda ' crowd ' first occurs in the Bamajana Mbh, 
&c. It is clearly connected with vqt ' to surround,' vara, 
variman, varman, varutha, wdta &c., and hence with the root 
j#ei in elKva, volvo &c., cf. Fick I, pp, 132, 314, 551, Persson 
p, 31. We must therefore suppose a derivative tflndo, and 
perhaps verbs j^ildo : iflndd=§ke^dd (Got. giutcm A,-8. 
geotam) : §hund6 {h&i. fundo) ; 

(i) pwnd ' to he white ' : Got, hweits Engl. ' white ' 
= y,&dd : ulndif. 

We have alao Sanskrit forms with t in ^veta gvitra 
' white,' and the d reappears in Lit. szvidus, cf. Uhlenbeck 
p. 82, Fick I. pp. 48—9 ; 

(e) kamandalu 'an ascetic's waterpot' is no doubt con- 
nected with Lat, oamur ' round,' camera, ciimertis, cumera 
and the other words quoted by Prellwitz s.v. xafidpa. The 
notion is of something rourid. Now this occurs with the 
rf-suffii in the Zend kavier'cta, which according to Prellwitz 
and Bartholomae (/. F- V, p. 224) certainly means ' a cup.' 
Therefore kamer'da and kamandalu differ merely by the 
addition of the nasal and kaman4cilu = kamrndalu ; 

(d) pdndu, 1 ' pale ' ' white ' ' grey' cannot he separated 
pandy/fa) from pundarika ' white lotus,' pm}4Ta 
' sugar-cane ' (which haa a white flower), nor again from 
palita 'grey,' -rreXcov ttoXios TreXifivos pallidus, and pwnya 
'holy' 'pure.' We must therefore set 
pandu =palndu 
pwiidra =plndra 
punya = piny a 
patala ' pink ' =pdltala ; 
fi) athm^ila 'a level piece of ground for sacrifice &a.' 
a 6ti3ii ' = stklndila. Cf. sthala 'the level ground"; 

(/) ^khanda 'crest' is connected with fi'Ma 'point' 
and fikhara ' peak.' It is obviously for ^ikhrnda : p,khara 
= kamimdalu : Kaftdpa. 

' Cf. Ti\fy3o!f 
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Now I shall not be claiming too much if I treat all the 
above forms as certain, They suggest the following obser- 
vations: (1) the Sanskrit possesses a suffix nd, which we 
may compare, since it alternates with d, to the vh in the 
Greek dXinSw KoXmhita dpiinivBijv ; (2) thia suffix is used 
both in primary (vpida ^vind) and in secondary derivatives 
(fikkan^o- &c.); (3) in the latter case it has at least what we 
may call a specializing sense, e.g. gikhanda v. p,k/iara, 
athandila v. sthala, kamandalu v, xafi-dpa. The employment 
of the suffix in secondary formation need tLei less surprise 
us, as the same is the case with the d t and th suffixes; and 
as these are often used analogously to the nd suffix, I will 
here briefly iiiustrate this point. 

The t-su£iic. We find this in a few names such as 
Bbarata^ and commou nouns such as sikato, ' sand ' from sic 
' pour,' cf. r<yata ' silver,' Gk. epirerov &c. But in the cere- 
bral form ^ it forms quite a class of words, in which it has 
been regarded as difficult of explanation. There are proper 
names such as Mammata liudrata Kaiyyata, names of 
animals such as karkata = karka 'crab,' 'markata=mairka 
'ape,' of classes such as nagndta = nagnaksapanaka, garvata 
'chamberlain' 'porter' from garva 'pride' garvara 'proud,' 
and in adjectives such as blioLvdta 'lover' from bitava 'feel- 
ing,' uacata ' talkative,' khalvata ' bald.' I think it is clear 
that the termination was used to form familiar or contempt- 
uous and in general kose names, and this is confirmed by the 
modern Bengah and other vernaculars, where -ta is still used 
to express affection, contempt, and other kose meanings'. 

' C(. ilaksinatya ' belonging to the Seckhan.' 

' Cf. Eeames, Coinp. Graimn. of tlie Modem Aryan Languages of 
India, n. pp. l'2l si^q.; Truinpp, Siiidki GramiiMr, p. 77; NewtoD, Paiyabi 
Orananar, p. 438. The identilj of this modern J with the anciBnt aaflix 
□an be proved beyond quoBtion. Far although we find aacli forms as Mar, 
iiccata 'highiah' &oni ucca 'high,' of. the Sk. nagndta &c, above, most 
commonly the oerebrol is preceded bf o or e ; e.g. in Hindi karinoPS 'lawn' 
from hoTina ' deer,' fcrafcniuiiefu ' a, yonng Brahman." Now already in (ha 
A.Y. we find the word ^rkofa ' snake,' with the derivative Qirkoia ' poison.' 
The olaBaieal language has also liarlioSaka, corresponding to the difFereuoe 
between karkara and ^rkai-a 'eaod' Ac. From thia word, whether in 
the aeuse of 'eand snake' or by aoine othet way, our •-arko^a muat come. 1 



It appears also that the cerebral is due to the disappearance 
of an r or i. This is the case with karkata above, cf. Lat. 
cancer, but also with avata ' hole ' from avara ' lower,' kevata 
'hole,'cf. the derivative kaivarta 'fisherman,' kevata 'goat,' 
cf. kesara and ke^a 'hair' 'mane.' The proper names, there- 
fore, such as Mainmata (cf. Mamjna) are formed by a second 
kose suffix from kose forms in I, The long a in naynata 
points to analogical derivation from words in -ala, and so we 
find kapata 'door panel' by the side of kapdla 'shell' or 
' skull.' The (-suffix is p f course employed to denote persons 
both in Sanskrit, e.g. paddti ' footman ' ' foot- soldier,' yuvati 
' young woman,' jiiati ' relative,' Pulasti cf, Fuloman Sec, and 
also in other languages, e.g. Lat. Guretes Veientes pedites, 
and it was perhaps for this reason that the abstract nouns 
in -ti were extended in Latin to -tio. 

TJie A-suffi^. 1 have above quoted the Daradas and 
Parados : we hear also of the Maladas, and the suffix -ada 
is not uncommon in proper names, e.g, B,i^das (R. V. 
epithet of gods), Bhallada, KvXadya. Qildda is au epithet 
applied to some attendants of Qiva, and therefore certainly 
means 'the people of the rocks.' Narada is the Brahman 
(rf the gods'. We may note also Vaiigrda, a Vedic name 
for a fiend, comparing the proper name Vangiri, and A. V. 
^mida, also name of a fiend. Another word to be con- 

suggeBt with some confidence that it is deiived bom *curftufa = far*na 
fwni i^arkara either on the analogy of sphoja from splmld (both meaning 
'snake's hood') or by Home Prakrit prooesa. Cf. Milller, Beitriirii mr 
GrdRtm. del Jaina-Prakritt, pp. Id — 17. This is supported by a Beoond 
example, wliiah proves an analogoQB derivation for the e. The modern 
Bengali capefa 'a slap,' whioh has very many allied words in the vernaaalaiB 
(e.g. eSpa4a 'oake of cowdung' = caj)Stl = 'chiipatty,' napo/tt and cipald 
'Bat,' cdpo4o 'flat olod,' ciTpu^ci 'elap in the face'), is nUo foond in the 
DlaiBJcal language (Bana) along with the variations earpafa capaja and the 
tUied forms eipila and cipala ■ flat.' Now all these paint unmistakably to 
a earprla giving earpafa and carpita in different dialects. From the latter 
comes capeia as ^■arkolii from i;aTTaita. In ^dkliBta ' a certain ugly tree ' 
from Qakha ' branch ' the -uju has already become a 
Fnitber forma with -ula are nakufa ' dobs' =nakra, 
latkaUt ' bnd.' 

> The interpretation of Kanada as katfa-blmktit n 



a independent suffix. 
mulnifii "diadem,' of. 



a probably ii 
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sidered occurs in the Black Yajur Veda as the name of one 
class of Rudras, who protect travellers. Thie is ailawda, 
with which, considering the connection of Kuvera with 
Rudra or i^'iva,, we must certainly identify, as Weber does 
{Ind. Stud. II. 46 — 7), ailavila and atlamfa, a later name of 
that deity. This word, then, I propose to derive from a 
Btem^ilavara, which may recur in iliiula, name of a Daitya, 
and contain the stem seen in ailusa, a pi'Oper name, ailava 
'a cry,' Ac. This etymology is indeed obscure, but of the 
termination -vrda there esiets no oth^r expJanation'. Among 
common nouns we may cite kaparda 'shell' (cf. hapala 
kapaia &c.), and the plant names ingudl ^imrdl jara4^ 
twitida sigrdi or sigrud.1, which certainly remind us of 
the -fa in xovv^a, ftaXv^a, apwe^a, quoted above, p. 98. 

Of the ^-suffix in actual kose use we might quote endless 
examples from the modern vernaculars, in all of which it ia 
found, cf. Eeames, op. eit. Ii, pp. 116 sqq. Thus we have 
Sindhi pandhu 'journey' v. pandhado 'short journey,' 
Marathi khanda ' piece ' v. khamdoden ' small piece,' Gujarat! 
gam, ' village ' v. gamdun ' hamlet,' and so on. I would not 
however quote these as certain evidence, since in the present 
obscurity of Indian phonology it would be difficult to deny 
that this d may really be derived from t. In the case of 
Sanskrit avihadd ' mother,' we may have a mere variant for 
ambala*, which also occurs. On the whole the ancient 
Sanskrit use of d and d as kose terminations requires further 
proof, and this is partly due to the fact that the nasalized 
form with -aiida prevails. Kokada, which perhaps means 
' fox,' cf koka ' wolf,' ia not attested until late times. Arbuda 
and arbudi ' snake ' ' demon,' which are Vedic, have unfortu- 
nately no etymology. 

The th-su^. This is familiar both as a primary and 
secondary from Vedic times, e.g. in artka, ttrtha, t;rasatha, 
jarutha, and it only remains to point out that this suffix also 



' Concerning kaho4a (P. M.)=:jlaufEIiiti (^at. Br.) I can make no 
BUggestiou. 

' 0(. argala and argada, lagara and taiiada. Iiavala and kavaila, laJiaTa 
and laAaijo. 
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was employed in naming living creatures, and in other 
varieties of the kose sense. We may quote 

kamatha 'tortoise.' This is evidently the animal with 
the shell, and stands for kamrtha from the same stem which 
gives kamandalu and Zend kamer'^a. That the cerebral is 
due to the disappearance of an r may be learnt from 

hatha 'violence,' which sometimes occurs in the phrase 
hafhaharami 'rapine and pillage.' The word comes from 
hrtha -Jhar. cf, bhrtka 'offering,' krtha adj. 'making,' from 
which latter is derived the name of the 

katha, school of Erahmans. 

jaratha * old ' and 

karmatku ' active ' ' a kai-ma man',' owe their cerebral to 
analogy, which shows that in tliia form the suffix had acquired 
an independent value. In 

Tumatha and 

ramatka it is employed to form the name of a people*. 

It ia well known that the (fta-siiffix recurs in Greek in 
such words aa opfj.ado<;, leopvB-, /taKaSot, dtrwdXadot, fidpaOov. 
I suggest that the much-disputed i-rriTappoffoi is really eiri- 
Tapao-6o'i, since taras in Veda means 'speed,' and trasatha 
or trsatha would be a normal form. 

Now in Greek the -80 suffix is most common with a pre- 
ceding nasal as in vaKLvdo^, oXwOot, dtcavSa, KaXdp.ivdo<i, 
KoXoKvv&i], and ia in fact a standing termination in forming 
names of plants. The relation between the nasalized and 
non -nasalized forma is most clearly seen in fiivvvda by the 
side of fiiviWd), which forms an exact parallel to the relation 
between ttXout wSiji' and -rrXovTi^w". It is therefore in- 
teresting to notu that all the above suffixes appear regu- 
larly or occasionally joined to a nasal in Sanskrit. Thus 

(o) The t-stijia;. By the side of words in ta and ta 
occur not a few in tita and nla. We have 

Jayanta, name of a war-god, cf. Bharata &c. ; 

paiiwito ' a bird ' = ^akuna ; 

' Of. karmdra ' mechaniB ' ' aiuitli.' 

' A non-thematic tli ia eeea in kiiprth ' penis.' 

' Cf. Prellwiti ap. Hortou-Smitli, Am. J. Phil, xvni, 4i5— 6. 
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taramia P. N. (R. V.) and ' float,' or ' ship,' cf. tavoA 
' float,' taranda ' float ' ; 

jaranta ' grey-beard,' cf. jaratha ; 

vasanta ' apriug,' hemanta ' winter,' m^anUi ' tank,' <£ 
Whitney' §1209d; 
and with cerebrals 

hulantaka ' leaah,' perhaps cf. kal ' hold ' ; 

kurantaka and ktiruntaka 'yellow amaranth,' cf. htnr 
haka and kuruhaka. 

Some of these, as jaranta, are obviously related to the 
present participles in -nt. But they are not therefore of 
necessity derived therefrom. They are thematic forms of 
this nt participle, and the whole tendency of late speculation 
is against regarding the nou-thematic form as the older. 
The Latin fluentum represents just as ancient a type as does 
fluent-, and Latin -mentum is similarly related to the Greek 
■/iar-. 

I come now to the numerous words in nd and nd. Some 
certain examples have already been quoted. But the forma- 
tion may now be illustrated more at large. I assume it to be 
admitted that and und ind may be derived from rnd. 
Subsequently I will add a brief discussion of divergent 
views. 

(1) pandita ' pundit ' = *prndita, from an extended form 
prnd of the ^par seen in nipuna e/iweipo^ and peritus. The 
correctness of this etymology may be proved as follows : in 
the first place, the */par in aprta and vi/aprta has the aenae 
of ' to be engaged in,' cf. irelpa ; then, the connection oipara 
' further shore ' with TJ-rreipov and again with the common 
Indian idea of a wise man as one who haa 'got to the other 
side,' or in English ' got to the bottom ' of a matter ; thirdly, 
what we may call the alternative suffixes ( and th produce 
kindred senses from the same root in (a) pdtu ' sharp ' 
' clever ' = prtu, pat ' cleave ' = prt, cf. portio pars &c., 
patti^a ' spear with a sharp edge ' = *partifa ; (6) path^U 
read out' sc. ' go through ' = prth, patha ' lectio ' &c,, 
irop$fj,a^ ; 
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(2) hund occurs in the Dhatupatha with the sense of 
varaiie harane. It is evidently a derivative of har, = hrnd. 
That this is not a mere conjecture and that the root was 
really in use appears from the occurrence of the word ahind- 
in Pali in the sense of 'roam' (cf. vihar vihara and Vihundana, 
a class of attendants on ^iva). The th-suffix is found in 
hatha = hrtha. Note also parihind 'to avoid '=|)aWAar, 
hiTid^ a name of Durga, hidimha = *hrdinva ' the goddess of 
slaughter/ kulahandaka 'whirlpool' i.e. 'carrying off the 
bank/ kularri harati ; 

(3) bhundate ' bharane is given in the Dhatupatha 

*bhrnd is an extension of bhar as hund ' hara/ne is of har. 

• • • • 

We may see this in bhanda 'a vessel/ and the d-suffix is 
found with the same root in the Urslav. berdja 'pregnant/ 
which Miklosich Etym. Wb. p. 10 well connects with the 
Latin fordits. We find quoted also bhandi and bhrndi as 
meaning 'a wave/ a sense derived from the passive or 
middle, cf. the use of <f>epofiai (jyopeofiav and the remarks of 
Delbruck Orundriss iv. 2, p. Ill ; 

{4) kan^ana ' threshing ' is for krndana. This is proved 
by krdara quoted in the Unadi Sutras as meaning ' bam/ 
The words may be connected with kr 'to scatter/ Cf. 
Persson pp. 36 — 7 ; 

(5) bharid (= bhlnd) ' revile ' has been connected by 
Johannson /. F. viii. 185 sqq. with bhas 'speak/ bellen, 
Engl, bellow; 

(6) khanda ' cleaving ' ^ 
khamday ' cleave ' 
khadga ' sword ' 
khund ' break ' ) 

point to a kherd khrnd (khardati 'bite' is quoted in 
the Dhatupatha) from khar seen in khara 'hard' 'rough/ 
fchala * rough fellow/ To the same root I would refer kathina 
and kathora ' hard ' (= *khathina *khathora), and the much- 
disputed kvfhara ' axe.' It is possible that kuntha * maimed ' 
Ijelongs to the same group (= *khrntha), and not to kuhfa 
^oXo^: calvua &c.; 
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(7) caft^a ' violent ' =s crnrfa from car cat, cf. 
' reatless,' cdta ' robber,' cola ' restless ' ; 

(8) garyla ' cheek ' ' swelling ' 
gandu 'pillow' 
gand-Ufa ' mouthful ' 
gaivJca ' goitre ' 
ga4ula ' hunchback ' 
guda ' ball ' ' globule ' 

point to gard grd and grnd, and are connected v 
' village,' Gk. 0\(Ofi6v, Lat. glom 

(9) manda ' scum \ 
manduka ' frog ' \ 
mandv/ra ' rust 'J 

belong to the same root as munda. ' bald ' and Tnanda 
' ornament ' (sc. ' veneer '), -Jmeld, for which cf, Persaou p. 37. 
Some of the words of this group, however, go back to -Jmerd 
virnd, for which cf. mud ■ pramardane and the Zend morend. 
It would not be difficult to collect other instances of nd 
extensions of roots in r, and it would appear that there was 
a period lasting into historical times, when from anp root in 
r, such as bher, a secondary form such as bherd or bkrnd 
could be derived. Such a case as pari}mn4aiia=panhara^a, 
where we have the two words compounded with the sanae 
preposition in the same sense, shows that hund was used 
practically as a synonym for liar. But it is now time to ask 
whether hund must really come from hrnd or whether there 
is any possible alternative. No alternative seems to be ad- 
uiiasible. Lt;t us suppose that hund comes from hrd by way of 
*hurd or *huld, and that by some unexplained process rd or Id 
has become ltd ; or again that hund is derived in some way 
from 'hurn or *hidn = hrn ; or that hrd becomes hutf and the 
nasal is then inserted hy analogy or through some phonetic 
law, as mentha may be derived from niatra : all these supposi- 
tions are without foundation in fact, and they are all refuted 
by the occurrence of words such as vrnda and fvind, where the 
dental nasal remains intact. Or let us suppose that hund is 
for hundr, and at need discover a root hund with the required 
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sense. We may then adduce danda as the equivalent of the 
Greek SevSpov, cf. Bartholomae 7. F, III. 175. In the first 
place, this will not help us at all in avoiding the admission 
of a nd-suffix, if gikhanda is for (ikhandra. It fails also in 
the face of the actual instances, since hund &c. cannot be 
separated from the shorter forms such as har. But, thirdly, 
ndr did not become nd in the Indian dialects. Down to 
modern times the dental has been preserved in these cases. 
The distinction between dental and cerebral is not slight in 
actual pronunciation, and the sounds would never be con- 
founded by the hearer. All over India the descendants of 
Sk. nd and nd are kept distinct, and the modern representa- 
tion of Sk. ndr is by nd. We must therefore scrutinize the 
instances alleged to the contrary. They are to be found in 
Bartholomae's article /. F. ill. 157 sqq. and Wackemagel 
Altindische Orammatik § 147. The most plausible is danda 
= SevSpop, and it would be difficult to contest this equation. 
But I suggest that BevBpop is really ^SpevBov, cf. ^arpaxo^ 
for *^paTa')(p^^ &c., and danda = drnda, and that both are 
connected with Sopv and ddru dru, and the root der. This 
is the only case which Wackemagel quotes with confidence. 
The futility of the other alleged examples can scarcely be 
exaggerated. As ' zweifelhafter ' W. gives kantha 'throat,' 
deriving it with kandhara, which has the same sense, from 
*kanthra\ But these two words are separated in their 
earliest occurrence by a thousand years, and the suggested 
*kanthra has no support elsewhere, while for examples of the 
transition of th to dh we look in vain. The Sindhi has 
caii^u for the Sanskrit candra ' moon.* But this is (1) an 
exception, (2) instanced only iu a remote modern dialect, 
while the change of ndr to wcJ, if it really occurred, would 
have to be placed 3000 years before, since da7i4a occurs in 
the Rg-Veda. After this it is almost unnecessary to add 
that an early canda would in Sindhi have become something 

1 Cf. Meyer, Gk. Gr.^ § 175. For the derivation of ^drpaxos 1 suggest a 
eonneotion with Sk. matiduka^ on whioh v. aupr, PpaTax6s=mrtn§hd8, 

' I derive kantha from krnthat of. krka *neck,' krkdta *neok bone,' 
hrhavdku *cock' 'peacock' (cf. vanku vankya 'bending' (&c., vakra 
'crooked'), krkaldsa 'chameleon.' ? Cf. Gk. xdpBvs. 

VOL. V. PART II. 8 
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else, viz. canu^ cf. Beames Comparative Orammar I. p. 299\ 
It is not worth while to enter into the cases which Wacker- 
nagel quoted as 'unsicher/ since they are in fact simply 
conjectural. The only further instance which occurs to me 
is tv/nda ' snout,' which might be connected with tudati, Lat. 
tundo : but this belongs to the root of tardman tadit 
trada &c. 

What possibilities then are left ? For it cannot be said 
that the d is derived from a t, so that hund = hrnd is for 
hrnt Such cases as gvind and Teut. white are sufficient to 
dispose of such a supposition, and the d-suffix (cf. hat. /undo 
supra) is beyond all question. There is therefore no alter- 
native to the conclusion that hund = hmd. 

Now as to the vowel. We have huTu} hind pand sthani 
and bhand pond. The first three I do not propose to dis- 
cuss here. I conceive the difference to be dialectical, just as 
from krta we get kata kita and kuta. But it would be im- 
probable that hhanda comes simply from bhrnda. Does it 
then come from bhamda ? This would have a certain support 
in such cases as kata * hole ' = karta, hataka * gold ' = haltaka; 
nor need we shrink from supposing a word of such a form, 
even though from a *kalnda = kanda Fortunatov may have 
' zuriickgeschreckt ' (Bartholomae /. F, ill. 173). The reason 
for the varying length of the vowel has not been ascer- 
tained, and it is perhaps possible that in these cases an 
actual r disappearing left a long vowel, and a disappearing I 
a short. 

I conceive, however, of the origin of the long vowel in a 
different manner. If we take such a word as kapata derived 
from kapala, it would indeed be possible that there once 
existed an intermediate stage *kapalta. This, however, is 
no necessary assumption, since the forms with the long vowel 
may have followed the analogy of those with the short: thus, 
kapdta is simply the fourth member of the proportion 

avara : avata = kapala : x. 
That this was actually the case seems to be indicated by the 
existence of not a few pairs of this character, e.g. 

1 The r of candra appears still to be heard in Sindhi, of. Trampp p. zlvii. 
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kakata R. V. * back of the head ' v. kankala ' skeleton ' ; 

mukuta or makuta 'diadem' v. mukula or makula *bud' ^ ; 

vacata * talkative ' v. vdcala id. 

I conceive then that bhanda comes from bhara on the 

analogy of gikhanda from (ikharUy &c. It is in this way 

that we must explain pdndu, by presupposing an earlier 

jjalu; and though this is not itself traceable, yet we find 

pdru quoted in the sense of * sun ' and^ * fire/ The Latin 

pallor may come from *palvor^, cf. Lit. pdlvas, Old Slav. 

plavit, ap. Fick i.* p. 478, s. polvos. In ahother instance, it 

would be difficult to suppose anything but an analogical 

derivation, viz. in paldndu ' onion,' which we find by the side 

of pararu, the name of the plant Momordica Charantia. In 

these as in other cases the derivative with rid probably started 

with a diminutive, familiar, or other hypocoristic sense. 

We now come to the numerous secondary words with nda 
and nda, such as gikhanda. The large group of proper names 
of this formation may be reserved until last, since the natural 
obscurity of their etymology renders a doubt more plausible 
than it would otherwise be. The following cases of common 
nouns seem indisputable^ : — 

(1) taranda ' a float ' or * boat * from tarala * restless ' ; 

(2) garbhanda ' swelling of the navel ' from *garbhara, 
cf. garbha ; 

(3) jaranda ' old ' from *jarala, cf. jaratha ; 

(4) bharanda ' king ' ' fire,' &c., cf bharata = bhata ' fire ' 
' soldier' and bharatha ' world-protector ' ' king * ' fire,' &c. ; 

(5) varaTida ' crowd ' * verandah,' &c. ; 

varanda : vrnda = bharanda : bhrnd 

• • • « • • 

= bharatha : bhrtha 

= bharata : bhata = bhrta ; 

(6) bheranda ' terrible,' cf. bhiru, bhairava, &c. ; 

(7) eranda 'ricinus communis,' whence a medicinal oil 
was derived, cf. eraka ' a plant used medicinally ' ; 

^ makuta is not uncommon in inscriptions and MSS. 
* On this question cf, Brugm. Gr,^ 325. 
^ The cerebral is in many cases analogical. 
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(8) fayanda 'slothful/ &c. from gete\ 

(9) karanid * basket/ cf. karaka ' vessel/ kunda = krnda 
or krunda ' round vessel ' ^ ; 

(10) farari^ = farata ' ichneumon ' ; 

(11) mukham4^ 'a kind of weapon/ cf. mukhara 'noisy*; 

(12) dmari4(i 'ricinus communis/ cf. amla *sour/ ama- 
laka * myrobalan/ &c.'; 

(13) picinda or picanid ' belly/ &c.; 

Of this word I think I can offer a satisfactory etymology. 
The word bears the following senses, (1) 'belly/ (2) 'a 
certain part (not stated) of an animal/ and with its deriva- 
tive picandika, pidridika ' calf of the leg ' appears in lexicons 
and a gana to Panini. It is plainly a Prakrit form, and as 
regards meaning allied to pindaka, which denotes in general 
the fleshy protuberances of the body. Now we have also 
piccha bearing among other senses those of (1) 'a lump/ (2) 
' calf of the leg/ (3) ' the oily foam of boiled rice or grain/ 
and the latter sense appears also in derivatives picchala, 
picchila 'slimy/ 'slippery/ 'besmeared.' Now the cch in 
these forms suggests a Prakritizing of fy, as in kacchapo 
from kagyapah, &c., while the c may be a derivative from 
f, as such cases are not unknown in Prakrit. 

We are at once reminded of the ^/pig ' to adorn ' with the 
Vedic nouns pig, pegas, the Gk. 7rocKiXo<;, &c., on which cf. 
Prellwitz, s.v. The word 7rl<r<ra bears a distinct analogy to 
the third sense given above. Now beside pegas we find also 
pegi denoting (1) 'a piece of flesh/ cf. pigita, (2) 'lump 
of flesh' or 'foetus/ (3) 'shellfish/ &c., and finally in the 
Bhagavata Purana appears pegya7j4a as the equivalent of 
this word. It is not too much to assert that picarida is a 
Prakritic form of this word, with c for cch, 

(14) vi8ari4ci is given by a lexicographer as meaning 
mrndla 'lotus stalk.' It cannot have been invented and is 

^ The Pali has also kurundi=one of the three divisions of the com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist canon (cf. pifaka), 

' The word is therefore connected with * apple,* indium^ /x^Xov Ac, cf. 
Kern Tijdschrift v. Nederland, TaaU en Letterkunde xviii. 316 sqq. 
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plainly derived from the common hisa, bisa or 6ifa, which 
bears the same sense ; 

(15) Qaskand/i is found as the name of a plant ; 

(16) pasanda* sect' or * sectarian/ v. supra p. 88 and 
reff. I do not agree with Kern, Johansson, and others in 
■tracing in this word the s/sand * sit ' : cf. parsdd. 

It is obvious that these words are not of pre-Aryan origin, 
and that they represent a type which was productive even 
in late times. But this fact renders it necessary to guard 
against a suspicion that the -aw^a in these words is derived 
from -anta. This suspicion is refuted by the fact that no 
such change appears in the A5oka inscriptions^, which in date 
are unmistakably posterior to such a word as (ikhaiida, and 
"the same applies to some of the following words, now to be 
quoted, in which the dental is preserved : — 

(1) aravinda ' the red lotus,' which opens in the daytime 
and is beloved by the sun. The word is also quoted in the 
sense of 'copper.' The derivation is plainly from aruna 
*red' 'dawn* 'sun' 'gold,' aru 'sun' 'red Khadira,' aru 
* redness,' ipvOpo^y ruber, &c. The word is therefore a 
secondary from *aravi, a form of which we find in ravi ' the 
sun.' Indeed ravinda is quoted as a synonym for aravinda^ ; 

(2) kuninda ' sound.' The meaning given to this word 
in the Unadi sutras is supported by the use of the root kvan 
in the sense of ' to sound.' The word is also instanced on 
coins of about 100 B.C. as the name of a tribe, cf. Bapson, 
Indian Coins , p. 12 ; 

(3) alinda, ararinda. The former word with its cog- 
nates alinda dlindaka occurs in the Classical language to 
denote * a terrace before the house door.' Ararinda we find 
R. V. I. 139. 10 

ddhdrayad ararinddni sukrdtus, pur'A sddrriani sukrdtuh, 
where B. and R. explain it as probably ' an instrument for 
the preparation of the soma.' Grassmann however prefers the 

^ Nor is it known elsewhere, cf. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prak. pp. 236 — 8. 
' Prof. Kern (by letter) oompaxes Gk. ip^^ipOos O.H.G. arawiz Ac. 
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rendering * door-fastening ' from arari 'leaf of a door' +do 

* binding ' : the Naighantukas give the meaning ' water.' 
The sense adopted by Grassmann is supported by the anti- 
thesis to sddmani, and had the meaning been that suggested 
by B. and R., the word would probably have recurred later 
with the other names of sacrificial utensils ; 

(4) padalinda is given in dictionaries with the sense of 

* boat/ That -inda is a termination is proved by the Bjno- 
nyms padara and padaraha ; 

(o) kuruvinda is the name of a red plant, and, as well 
as kuruvilva, also denotes ' ruby/ The words are therefore 
connected with kurantaka ' yellow amaranth/ kurumba * kind 
of orange,' kurubaka and kurabaka * red amaranth/ &c. The 
simplest form quoted is kurava. These are all to be derived 
from a *karu, which we find in karbu 'spotted/ karbura 
karuara ' of a golden colour ' ' gold/ kuruvinda will then be 
a secondary from *karavi seen in karavira ' red arsenic/ &c. ; 

(6) kalinda = kalidrmma ; 

(7) kalindik'd or kalandikd * art ' ' skill ' = kald ; 

(8) kupinda and kuvinda are quoted together in the 
Uijadi sutras as denoting 'weaver' or 'weaving/ Several 
etyn)ologies suggest themselves, for which reason it is best 
to attempt none until more light is thrown upon the words. 
The Sutras treat inda as a termination, which it must be ; 

(9) makaranda ' sap of flowers,' cf. mukula makula 
'bud'; 

(10) kalandaka is a Pali word for ' squirrel ' ; 

(11) chucchundara ' xmx^vdX^ \ cf. chucchu 'an animal' 
(unspecified). 

Other words — of obscure meaning or derivation — which 
may hereafter be proved to belong here are maganda 
('usurer' according to the Nirukta) in R. Y, pramaganda, 
mayanda in the White Yajur Veda, maranda ' pollen,' 
gilinda *a certain fish,' kadlinda 'a certain soft down^' 

^ Perhaps cf. kaca * hair.' The word is of good age and weU attested. 
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milindaka * a certain snake/ kakanda ' gold ' (? cf. kancana)y 
salanda or salad a. More certain cases are 

kakundara 'the hollow of the loins/ cf. kakudmati * hips': 
the variant kukundara reminds us of kuksi ' belly/ cf. kaksa 
* loins,' and the words are connected with coooa, &c.; 

pdlinda ' incense/ &c. 
That in this word -inda is a termination is proved by the 
existence of palanka and palankya with the above and 
kindred meanings; 

hasundl'Vatikd denotes a pill of Cassia Sophora, used for 
curing a cough (Aasa), and also named kdsamarda. Since 
the form kdsu is found in the sense of ' huskiness/ we can 
scarcely separate kasundl therefrom ; cf chucchu and chucc- 
hwndara, . The form kasandly if it actually existed, would 
come from kdsa. 

I now come to the proper names in nda and n^, of 
which we have numerous examples belonging to all periods. 
Such are 

Pulinda ' the name of a people ' ; 

Kuninda »>,,>; 

Kdlindl * the river Yamuna ' ; 

Kulinda ' the name of a people ' ; 

Mdlindya * the name of a mountain ' ; 

Ulanda * „ „ „ people ' ; 

Kakandi „ „ „ „ ; 

Sdlindya (Jataka), the name of a village near Rajagrha, 
is perhaps derived from the Sdla or Qdla tree. 

Kamandaka ' a proper name ' ; 

K'dmandaki ' the author of the work on policy ' ; 

Ndlanda * the famous Buddhist University ' ; 

Bhalandana * a proper name ' ; 

Bhdlandana „ „ ; 

Mdkandi ' a city on the Ganges ' ; . 

Yamtmda ' a proper name ' ; 

Murandald ' name of a river ' ; 

Pilinda-vatsa 'a disciple of Buddha,' cf. Pili ' sl proper 
name.' 

Most of these names are of good authority, and it is 
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impossible to deny that they exhibit nda as a termination. 
As proper names, they are of doubtful etymology ; but so 
are the Greek uaines, such as 'Axatot, 'ApwaSef, ^tapiek, 
the Roman such as Latini, Ciiretes, and the names of other 
peoples such as English, iu which we nevertheless have no 
difficulty in recognizing certain terminations. The recurrence 
of the same stems in other proper names ia also to be con- 
sidered : thus we have names Puloman, Pulaha, and Pulash, 
by the side of Pulinda; with Bhalandana we may compare 
the Vedic people Bkalanas ; Yamunda obviously contains 
the stem of Yattuma] Ulanda is connected with ida 'a 
certain wild animal,' ulapa 'brushwood'; while Malindya 
recalls the Malaya mountains'. In two cases we have proof 
of connection between a longer and a shorter word. The 
river Kalivdi or Yamuna was the abode of a Naga Kaliya, 
who was slain by Krsna. Now Nagas are found in parts of 
India in connection with moat rivers, and they are, as is well 
kiiown, the river spirit. We can therefore not deny a con- 
nection between Kaiiiidi and Kaliya, and both no doubt go 
back to kali and the Kalinda people. I suggest that the 
river Kalindi is not, as the Hindus assert, 'the daughter of 
Kalinda,' but the river uf the Kalindas, a people mentioned 
in the Maha-Bharata. Kalinda is also the name of a 
mountain where the Yamunft is said to rise, and Kali is a 
Vedic personal and clan name. The other case is that of 
Muraadala, a river also bearing the name Muralii. 

Among the somewhat numerous proper names in -ti^a 
we may cite the following as mentioned in ancient works: — 

(1) Vatan4a with its derivatives vdtan^ and vdtai}4^- 
yana occurs in Panini, and ■mtani}''' i^ ^^^° given in the 
Yajulj-Pariyistas ; 

(2) Vairatideyas are mentioned in the latter work ; 

(3) Markan4Bya and MurkaTi^a appear in the Maha- 
Bharata, and are derived irom Mrkandu-, the name of an 
ancient sage: cf. also the MaTkan^eyo. Purana; 

(4) Mura/n,^'^ is the name of a people in Lainghan 

> To which region it appears to belong. 
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mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang, and also in an inscription of 
350 A.D. ; 

(5) Urvmdas and Bhurwndas are quoted in the Yajuh- 
Pari9istas as gentile names ; 

(6) Tuhun^^ occurs in the Mahabharata as a proper 
name, of a person and also of a demon: we may perhaps 
compare the word tuhara denoting a class of demons at- 
tending on the war-god; 

(7) Patdndiniya * a school of the Yajur-Veda ' ; 

(8) KufarvdfCb * name of a people ' (in the Visnu Purana) 
is probably connected with those of the Kugas Kugalas &c. 

From a list like the above it is indeed clear that in the 
present state of our knowledge of Ancient Indian literary 
history and geography but little information can be derived. 
It is however certain that the termination -nda. as well as 
nda, was employed in the formation of proper names, and by 
quoting those of uncertain date a much longer list could be 
made. That the names are not more common I ascribe to 
the fact that the termination was hypocoristic and therefore 
avoided in serious literature. There are also two appellatives 
for which I suggest a hypocoristic origin : — 

(1) ddrvarida is quoted in the sense of 'peacock' and 
derived from ddru * wood ' and arida * egg* plainly a ' volks- 
etymologie' or rather an etymology pour rire. I doubt 
whether * peacock ' is really the bird meant, and I suggest 
that the word means 'woodpecker' and is a kose form of 
ddrvaghdta = ddru-dghata, a Vedic name of that bird. The 
Vedic darvidd is also explained as 'woodpecker,' and perhaps 
both this word and ddrvari4cL are derived from a simplex 
*darva, 

(2) kumhkdnda is the name of a disease and of a kind 
of demon, and we find the same pair of senses in A^swmw^a, 
Pali kohanda. No doubt the disease was ascribed to a 
demon. As there are several names of demons commencing 
with kumhha, e.g. Vedic kumbhamuskay kumbhakarna, 
kumbhlnasa, I suggest that kumbhdri4(i is a kose form of one 
of these : cf. kumbhin ' a demon hostile to children.' 
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The word ara^a ' egg,' ' testicle ' {amdl ' testicle ') is itself 
of as yet obacure etymology. It has been equated (cf. 
Eartholomae, I.F. in. p. 175 and reff.) to Did Slavonic jgf^ro 
'testicle,' but the cerebrals cannot be reconciled to this 
explanation. The existence of the word uiu}eralca ' a ball of 
flour' suggests a derivation from *rnda, which I would 
connect with rdu ' moisture,' ardra ' wet,' apSto and the 
remaining words cited by Johansson /. F. U. pp. 27 — 8. 

Marl^jufa occurs in the E^-Veda twice, once in a 
passage where it cleai'ly means the sun (with a play on 
mftyu ' death '), and once with the apparent sense of ' bird,' 
a sense aiao cited from the Qatapatha Brahmana and Pafl- 
caviin^a Brahmana. The transition in sense from 'bird' to 
' sun ' is in harmony with a mythological conception. But 
the later form niartan^c- never means ' bin!.* The senses 
'boar' and 'Aditya' Lave a weak support, while 'sun' is 
the only common meaning. We may put aside the late 
derivation from a Mrtan^o. 'father of the sun'; but the 
derivation ftxjra mria + arida 'dead egg' (as opposed to the 
procreation of mammals) has also but little intrinsic proba- 
bility. I have no new theory to suggest, but the tL of the 
classical form ia against a derivation from an^, and how 
can we separate the word-form frwra Markan4eyai Sarka/ndeya 
and similar patronymics ? 

It remains to notice an objection which confronts every 
consideration of words containing the Sanskrit cerebral 
sounds. It may be said that, granting the existence of a 
termination nd or nd in tribal names, this termination is not 
necessarily of Aryan origin, but may have been borrowed 
from pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. This objection is not 
however tenable. Whatever may have been the original 
races which the Aryans supplanted, it ia at least certain that 
no single race or language extended from the Indus to the 
neighbourhood of Bnddhagaya and from the Himalaya to 
Malabar, and the names i>f the Murandas, Pulind^is, Kaliudas, 
of Nalanda, and Malinda are found at the limits of this area. 
It is quite true that the Aitareva Brahmana speaks of the 
Pulindaa in connection with Qabaras Andbraa &c, as deacen- 
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dants of Vi9vamitra and dasyunam hhuyisthdh. But to 
Vi9vamitra was ascribed the origin of the non-Brahmanical 
Aryans in general, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the Pulindas were other than this. Further, the nd termi- 
nation in these words can scarcely be separated from the 
same termination in words such as gikhanda, of indisputably 
Aryan character. 



B. Latin. 

In connection with what precedes it will be most con- 
venient to commence with the secondary employment of the 
suffix, and with its most obvious use, viz. 

(1) the d-sufl5x in gentile names. These form a large 
class, upon which however it is no longer necessary to dwell, 
since the matter is notorious (cf. von Planta Osc-Urnbr, Gr. 
I. p. 397). Examples are GanidiuSy Decidius, OvidiuSy 
VilidiuSy all used as nomina and all obviously secondaries 
from those in -ius as Canius, Decivs, Ovius, Vihius. We 
may conceive the Ovidii to have been originally a branch of 
the Ovii, or the name a formal designation of the same 
gens. Indo-European d is proved by the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects, which supply Aufidus Fuvdis Husidius Pupidius 
and many others (cf. von Planta loc. cit). Possibly in 
names such as Rullus Tullius Pollio a d may have been 
assimilated, cf. Poldia for Polidia, That the i in this i<jl 
termination is Indo-European i is plain from the derivation 
from the suffix -io and from its occurrence in the Oscan 
Aufidus. The ie in Aiedius Anaiedius seems to be the 
same as in the termination of the nominative singular of 
Luvdes &c. and the like (cf. von Planta ii. p. 128). 

(2) the adjectives in -idu>s. Here again the d is certainly 
Indo-European. The derivation of these adjectives from 
nouns in es, e.^g. frigidus from friges-dus (Stolz, Lat Or.^ 
§41. 1, Schweitzer-Sidler §76. 7), no longer needs refutation, 
since no one would now maintain it. This, however, renders 
a correct account of them only the more necessary. It is 
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certain that the linguistic sense of the Latins connected 
them with nouns in -or, since otherwise the two forms would 
not be found so constantiy side by aide, nor should we have 
had such derivatives from other noun stems, as fiimidus 
irorafumus, spumidus from spuma. roscidus and roridus from 
roa.flaridvs (toraflos. Even here however the verbs /wmure 
apumare rorare florere exist by the side of the nouns, and in 
fact the Latin feeling apprehended the noun, verb, and 
adjective in this case as a group ; whence we most commonly 
find the three together, as in candor candeo Candidas, stupeo 
stupor stupidus. In some cases the noun is no doubt the 
latest member of the group, as in luror, turgor and fiuor, 
from luridus, turgidus And Jltiidus. 

The decisive facts which prove the deverbal origin of the 
-ido- suffix are (1) the existence of ancient words showing 
no connection with a nouu in or, as trepidus viridis rapidus 
gelidus stolidvs (cf. stultua), vividns scabidus limpidiis gravidus 
placidns rahidus, and (2) the derivaticin from compound 
verbs in diluddus evanidiis obdupidus pellucidus retorridua. 

These adjectives correspond in fact to the Greek deverbal 
adjectives in -as, as fiaiva^, and lliey are simply a sort of 
participles. 

What then of the vowel? There exists no reason for 
regarding it as anything but Indo-European i, and this is in 
fact supported by the connection of a few adjectives, rapidus 
aapidus cupidus, with verbs in -io-, rapio aapio cupio. But it 
is also supported by the prevailing connection with verbs in 
-eo, as fervidus with ferveo. For we find an i in the supine 
and passive participles of these verbs, monitus &c., and this 
is also to be traced in the Greek ^oXtTo?, Sanskrit galita, 
and the like. Just therefore as in .Greek we have the 
adverb in -hov agreeing in stem-form with the participle in 
-TO, Kpu^Sijn and KpuTrroi, xpiSov and /cptro';, -fBijv and 
eTo?, so in Latin we find the adjective and participle in 
pairs, e.g. placidns and placitus. 

But there is a second connection to be observed, namely 

(3) nouns in d. Wo may cite the groups ^^H 
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cupidus 
albidus 


cupitus 


and 
and 


cupldo 
cuppedo 

albedo 


frigidus 
torpidus 
gravidus 
nitidus 




and 
and 
and 
and 


frigedo 
torpedo 
gravedo 
nitedula 




moneta 


and 


monedula 


lividu^ 




and 


livedo 


formidus 




and 


formldo 
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where the e of the nouns leads us again to the verbs in eo, 
while those nouns which show an % as cupldo libido^ belong 
to the -io verbs cupio and *lubio = Skr. Ivhhyati. 

How are we to explain the nouns in -tudo, and why have 
we no examples with -ado ? The latter question is simply 
answered. The nouns in -ado had no locus standi since the 
ground was already occupied by those in -tas. The former 
question requires further consideration. To describe the 
termination -tudo as a contamination of tU and -do would be 
doubtless correct ; valetudo is really a combination of valetu- 
and valedo. But such explanations leave unsettled the crux 
of the problem, namely the precise manner in which the 
contamination occurred. Is there anything in favour of the 
theory that the words in tu^, e.g. habitues, produced those in 
-tudOy e.g. habitudo, by way of verbs of the type hahituerel 
The objection to this explanation is the rarity of this type of 
verb in Latin, although metuo statuo and actutum show that 
they nirtght easily be formed. Against this must be set the 
fact that denominatives in -uyati are not uncommon, and in 
Greek under the form -evw they constitute a large class. On 
the whole, therefore, I am inclined to abide by the theory 
that the termination -tudo descends from a stage of the Latin 
language when the denominatives in -tuo were actually more 
common, as they were always possible. The verbs quoted, 
metuo and statuo, are old, and a few other forms such as 
Tnatvta, astutus, comutus point to further instances. This 
theory at least explains the long u, which on the hypothesis 
of mere contamination would cause a difficulty. An alterna- 
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tive theory migiit be suggested on the basis of the feminine 
stems such as virtut- and servttut-, which are undeniably pre- 
Italic. Servitudo might then be due to the proportion 

quiet- : gravedo (quiedo) = servitut- : servitudo. 
I think the former theory has the preference. 

Of the few isolated words containing the d-sufifix we may 
pass over laudo. plaudo, crudus, tardus and clades, in which 
the suffix is pre-Italic ; cf. Celtic lavdo {Stokes in Fick 
Etym. Wb.' u. p, 237), A.S.Jlautan, Eng). flout Celt, kroudis 
(Stokes ap. Fick* it. p. 98), while the etymology of twrdus 
and clades is notorious. There remain 

(1) fraudo from the root dhuer dkrii, cf. Sanskrit dhvat 
dhitrta and Fick Etym. Wb.* i. p. 76 ; 

(2) clatido for cldvido, cf. Gk. kKt/pk. Lat. cli 

(3) the adjectives 
[nudus], tardus, udus, foedus, raudus, veredus, surdus, 

claudus 
on which cf. Niedermann's article, /. F. x. 221 sqq. ; 

(4) trucido from trucldus, cf. Stolz, Historiache Gram- 
miiHk p, 387. The common (ierivation from truci-cido pre- 
supposes a verb of improbable formation, and requires us 
also to derive intemedda from intemeci-cida. I would not 
however deny that these two words may be due to the 
analogy of paricida ; 

(5) viridis is a variant of 'virtdus ; 

(6) merced-, lapid-, caseid, cuspid-, promulaid-, ousted-, 
cupped-, patud- are of known etymology, but suggest no 
obvious inference ; 

(7) pecud- is of interest by reason of its gender and its 
antithesis in meaning to pecus. These are in favour of an 
original d, not due to analogy ; 

(8) fastidium from fastus. 

With suadd (c£ ijSiJ? suadeo), praeda (usually derived 
from prae-heda), codex, inerda, taeda, cicada I do not propose 
to deal. Alavda is said to be of Gallic origin. 
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Coming now to nasalized forms we find a primary use of 
the suffix in the following 

(a) fundo = §hu-ndd (cf. Brugm. Or. 11. p. 1047) 
/undo : ^u = ipXwSavco : (fyXveo 
= hundati : harati, 
A form without a nasal occurs in Gothic giutan^ A.S. 
geotan : 

giutan : /undo = Aar^ : krnt 

= hweits : f vine? ; 

(6) ^riarw = Slav, zelgdi, cf. Gk. l3dXavo<;, Sk. ^i^ = *5rrc?a 
&c. ; 

(c) grando is on account of its r to be separated from 
the Greek x^^^^^> ^i^li which it agrees in suffix. It belongs 
to 'xJ^paZo^ x^P^^P^' ^^' hradunl is therefore doubtful ; 

(d) frond- is probably for hhru^ondi, cf. frutex Sk. 
bhrujuij as ybrw is for §hy,onti ; 

(e) scando (cf aKa^co aKcipSaXov, Sk. skand) had in I.E. 
acquired the value of a root. But from certain words we 
must infer that it is a developed form of a root sqd. Thus 
in aKfjirTco we have an extension with p, while in Latin 
from a participle *sqdto8 come scato scatio scateo and 
scaturioy v. supra p. 95; 

{/) blandus belongs to the same root as j3\d^ fiaXaKo^ 
&c., cf Sk. mldyati mlana. The verb is also to be traced in 
Celtic, where forms meld mid mldti and mldtos are postu- 
lated (Stokes in Fick Etym. Wort' 11. pp. 212—3). Now 
from the same root should be derived blatio and blMero, and 
we have therefore 

blandus : blatio = scando : scatio. 

This will help us to explain 

ig) pando by the side of pateo, which has long been a 
cause of difficulty. I would refer both to the root of spatium 
and spes^ ; 

(h) splendeo (Old Celt, landi, ap. Stokes, op, cit, p. 239) if 
connected with airXrjBo^ (Prellwitz s,v,) will also belong here. 

1 So also Giles (by letter). 
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Among the secondary forms with the j 
I assign the first place to two words which have been roost 
commooly omitted in this connection, viz. cox^dia and 



Goxendix 'the hips' occurs in Plautus as a synonym for 
coxa and coads. It is impossible to account for the sufBs 
except as a survival, since there exists no analogy to explain 
its formation. When we observe the same termination 
attached to a kindred word kakundara 'hips' in Sanskrit, 
we can recognize no other possibility ; 

clacendix (Plautus) and cahendix (Paulus) have the same 
suffix, and denote a kind of shell. The connection with 
kolKj(ti is of course impossible, and the derivation ia obscure. 
But the termination is unmistakable. Both coxendix and 
clacendXx have a short 1. as have filix coturnia: &c., which 
suggests that they are extensions of an earlier stem -ndi (cf. 
glandi Sic), not -ndi ; 

harundo and hirv/ndo likewise show a nasal, bnt their 
etymology is not certain. In the former, if the h has really 
the best authority, we may see a connection with hasta. Got. 
gazda, which we must then refer to an I.E. ghazdos, not 
ghad'dos; but a more tempting su^estion would connect 
the word with Engl, arrow ; 

nehruvdines nefrondes 'testicles,' cf Gk. i 
the side of coaievdix, as must also 

crassundia 'the thick intestines,' which I ■ 
from a noun crassus or crassu. 

Al! the above words stand apart from the controversy as 
to the origin of the gerundive, and jKiaseas an independent 
evidence of their own. Had their etymology been clear, 
they would long ago have settled the question. But after 
advancing so far it would be impossible to pause at this 
point without enquiring whether any new suggestion can be 
derived with reference to this much debated question. 

In the first place, it is impossible not to see that tempta- 
hwndm is a participle to temptabo, just as votve^idus is to 
volvo. But in the m of -bundits we must recognize the u 



i'e<f>poi, stanf^fc^J 
I would d^l 
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of the root bhu. hv/adus is then precisely analogical to 
fundo. 

'hundus : Sk. hhuta ^fundo : refuto, 

Temptahundus is a form corresponding as present participle 
to such Sanskrit verbs as andhi-bku andM-bhuta, 

Secundus again is related to secutus as -bundus to bhuta. 

Rotundus: although in Latin, Aryan, and probably 
Celtic, the related words show no trace of u, yet in the 
Lithuanian and Lettish ritulei ritulis ' round plate * the 
u is found, and rotundus may therefore be another parallel 
to -bundus. 

The adjectives in -cundus, such as fecundus facundus 
iucundus verecunduSj present a much more difficult problem. 
They are obviously derived from shorter adjectives in -us, 
one of which, verecus, indeed exists in the Sanskrit varaka 
'wretched' 'contemptible/ But what was the tertium, or 
law of the formation, remains doubtful^ We might suppose 
nouns in -on to have intervened, so that rubicundus would 
come from rubicondus or rubiconidus, formally analogous to 
the Greek ^lXcovlSi]<; 'Aeo-^pwi/Sa?, and this would derive 
some support from the river-name Rubicon. But there are 
limits to such an explanation, and it is hard to believe for 
instance with Brdal {M6m, Soc. Ling. ix. p. 30) that volumtas 
comes not from voluntitas, but from volon -\- fas. Under 
what circumstances would a volon- or a verecon- be em- 
ployed ? . 

The gerund and gerundive, again, still preserve their 
secret. It seems clear from Weisweiler's arguments that the 
gerundive was the earlier. But this need not preclude the 
supposition of early feminine nouns, such as calendae, since 
such nouns are found in Greek KOfiiBr], Sanskrit pida &c., 
and not uncommonly in the Litu-Slav dialects {v. in/ray. 

^ In suggesting an extension of a suffix qu (cf. Sk. mrdaydku &o.)y we 
should certainly be able to cite the analogy of the words in -hundus. 

^ The Slav, kolenda * new year's day ' is thought to be a loan word, see 
Miklosich, Etym. Wh. s.v. The Lat. word cannot be an adjective in 
agreement with dieSy since it would then be masculine, cf. fasti nefasti. It 
is a noun like idus and feriae^ unless possibly with both calendae and nonae 
the word /ma6 is understood. 

VOL. v. PART II. 9 
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As ifigards the double formR regundvs »nd regendiis, the 
former ia proved the earlier for Latin (Neue, Fonneniehre 
II, pp. 452 — 3) except in the case of verb stems ending ia v, 
as volvendua from volvo. But it is perhaps not impossible 
that volvendus comes from volvmidus as vester from voata" 
(Solmsen, Studien zur Lat. SprachgeschicHe pp. 1 — 29). 
The e is however demonstrated for the Oscau and Umbrian 
dialects. 

A possible hypothesis would be to derive regundus from 
reguntdits, amandtis from amantdus. But against this the 
iaolotcii forma crasaiindia hirundo &c. raise a protest 
Mr Horton-Smith'a well-known theory (wee his articles, 

Am. J, Phil. XV.- — xvii.), according to which regundus ia 

a compound of regom (a noun in the accusative) + do from 
do 'give,' if this composition is ascribed to an Italic period, ia 
unconvincing for the same reason. But if it is placed at an 
earlier age, a possibility which Mr Horton-Smith baa con- 
templated (Am. J. Phil. XVII. p. 449 n. 9 and p. 451), if that 
ia to Hay vre are to recognize an Indo-European suffi,x OND 
END, the question takes a different shape. The failure of 
the numerous attempta to explain the form seems in fact 
to indicate that it must be traced to prehistoric times; c£ 
the case of the x-perfect, which was finally unravelled by 
Johansson Beitr. zur griech. Spraclikunde pp. 56 sqq., where 
the same result was attained. Of an Indo-European -nd 
suffix I have already adduced some traces, and more may 
now be brought to notice. 

C. The Litu-Slav Dialects. 
We have already quoted from this source one well-known 
and unmistakable example of the Tid suffix, namely the Old 
Slavonic seladl=gl(ins Gk. 0iiXavoi. It ia reasonable to 
anticipate that where one such form is found we may meet 
with others of the same type. This anticipation is fully 
justified, and though in this sphere I am compelled to rely 
on the collections of others, such collections have been made 
for us by scholars of the highest authority. 
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In the first place, Leskien has in his Bildung der 
Nomina im Litauischeny pp. 588 — 9, given us a number of 
words from the Lithuanian and Lettish dialects. It is true 
that throughout this and the Slavonic area an element of 
uncertainty is introduced, as in Latin, by the falling together 
of the simple and aspirated mediae. But this difficulty may 
be obviated in practice by external considerations and the 
evidence of other dialects. The words quoted are 

skildndis * the skin (made of swine's intestines) of a 
sausage,' cf skilvis 'swine's intestines': Leskien compares 
the suffix with that of Slav. £eladitkU * stomach ' ; 

tilandi (Lettish) ' deck-planks of a boat ' = Lith. tiles ; 

bcUandi * wild dove ' = Lett. balMs ; 

jdstandis * the constellation Cassiopeia ' ; 

baldnda, Lett, balande ' a certain plant ' ; 

rakanda ' kind of basket,' rakandas ' vessel ' ; 

valandd ' delay,' ' idleness,' cf. Slav, valonsa ap, Miklosich 
Etym, Wb. s. v. ; 

varanda ' band of willow- twigs in place of iron round a 
wheel.' Leskien compares the verb verti and we may add 
the Sk. vrnda ' crowd,' varanda ' multitude,' * verandah,' 
' wrapper ' ; 

kekunda * association,' cf keke ' cluster of grapes ' ; 

lijunda ' conglaciatus imber,' cf lyti ' to rain ' ; 

skarunda * rags,' * shreds,' cf skarct ' tatter,' skirti ' sever,' 
Engl, shear ; 

robibnda ] ' reckoning,' from the borrowed rokdti ' to 

rokHndas J reckon ' : Leskien suggests that the word is 
a corruption of the Polish rachunek ; 

sziilpandas * haysack ' ; 

gaMda 

gal'Ms 

waldda (Lettish) * speech,' cf. Slav, volati ' cry.' 



(Lettish) ' whetstone,' cf Lit. galdsti ' to whet ' ; 



For the Slavonic dialects we have a list in Miklosich's 
Orammatik der Slav. Spracheriy ii. pp. 210 — 1, from which I 
quote the following : 

skarfdU (Old Slav.) * foul ' = Servian skaredan id., Rus- 

9—2 
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aian skared-H ' filthy,' skareda ' niggard ' ; cf. Fick, Idg. Wiirt.' 
I. p. 144 and Miklosich Etym. Wb. s. v. ; 

gov^do (Old Slav.) ' ox ' = Lett, guvis f. ' cow,' Bulg, 
govedo, &c. Tbia word would nearly correspond to Sk. 
govivda govindu, and I have long doubted whether these are 
really derived from go + ajvind, cf. Miklosich op. cit. s. v.; 

baj^da (Polish) ' legend,' from hajati ' fan ' ; ' fandus ' ; 

gaw^a (Polish) ' blatero,' cf. Sk. 'gavate and Miklosich 
op. cit. s. V. gav — ; 

kramiadi f. (Polish) ' corner ' = Old Slav. *leraivq.d% (Mik- 
losich, Oramm. II. p. 211) krajati, Kussian kral 'rim,' 'bor- 
der,' ' bank.' The word is interesting because connected 
with krundo- Old Celt, krundi- ' round," Sk. kun4alii = ^T"- 
dalfi or krundala, from the root of cakra and kvkXo^ ; 

prackanda pracharanda ' dust of dried pears strewn with 
confections' (Cech); for the Slav, root perch and its da 
tivea V. Miklosich Etym. Wb. s. v. ; 

iklecanda (Cech) from klecati 'to have bent knees 'I 
kovanda (Cech) from kovati ' to forge ' ; 
molenda 
These three words are proper names. 
ludwndia (Servian) 'atultua,' cf. Old Slav, ludil &(? 
Miklosich op. cit. s. v. 

zaiependa (Little Russian) 'hook,' 'quarrelsome person'; 
sminda (Little Russian) ' niggard ' — Polish iminda, 
tJHm ' to hold fast,' ' squeeze ' ; 

chhtpmdrej 1 ' niggard ' (White Russian) ; cf. Russ. aku- 
skupendrS} \ peH, Servian skoupec ' miser ' ; the Old 
Slav, word is skapt ' niggard,' Urslav. skompii, ; 

(A "W I ^^"^ ' S^^^^ fool,' cf. Russian duri ' folly.' &c. 
, , , , I and Miklosich op, cit. s. v. dur- ; 
dunTo) J 

orond- (Miklosich Etyni. Wb. s, v.) ' transaction of busi- 
ness,' cf. Lit. arddas 'meal chest'; the Teutonic equivalent, 
0. H. G, arunti aranU, A. S. arundjan, Engl, errand ahovs 
an I. E. t. 

Many of the above words are clearly kose forms, a result 
ready inferred from the 



Tfa with 



in agreement with what I ha' 
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Greek and the Sanskrit, and as in the case of the latter 
language, I conjecture that the employment of the termina- 
tion in proper names was due tp this cause. 

The forms Without a nasal are too numerous to be 
quoted at length. A few are cited by Brugmann (Orundriss, 
II. p. 384), and many more by Leskien, pp. 586 — 7. We 
may note the following: — 

(1) from Leskien 
(a) nouns : — 

7-/7' I inundation,' cf. English * float ' ; 

kliavda ' error/ from kliiiti ' to remain suspended ' ; 
grehsdas * chips,' &c., from greht * scrape ' ; 
pirmagimdis 'first-born,' from gimti yeviaOaiy gimdyti 
yevvav : cf. Lett, dfemde * mother ' ; 
schude * suture,' from siuti ' to sew.' 

(6) adjectives : — 

pl'Htdas * swimming,' cf. pludi supra ; 
erds * loose,' from irti ' to go apart.' 

(2) from Miklosich (11. pp. 205—211 and Etym. Wb.) 

(a) nouns : — 

svoboda ' freedom ' ] from a stem svobii sjsvo-, which sup- 

svobodi^ * freeman ' J plies very numerous derivatives in 
all the Slavonic languages ; 

lagoda * petulantia,' &c., from lagoti ; 

jagoda * berry,' cf. Lit. 'dga, &c., op. Miklosich s, v. and 
Brugm. Qrwndris^ i. § 174 a ; 

cebada * step,' from cebati ' to pace ' ; 

lyrcbzdcb I 

^ , \ * enmity,' from vragii ' enemy ' ; 
vorozda ) 

pravida 'justice,' from pravu *just' ; 

goljada * miser,' from goH * poverty ' ; 

beseda * speech ' ; 

kromidX 'onion,' cf. Kpofivov Lit. kermi^sze, &c., ap, 

Prellwitz, Etym. TF6. p. 165 ; 
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pizda ' vulva ' 'sjpiz ; 

strnad * sturnus/ cf. Miklosieh 8, v. stemadii ; 
£ivdd (Neoslav.) 'animal/ in Servian * domestic birds,' 
from ziv 'vivere/ 

Especially notable are the numerous Servian collectives 
in ^ijadi, such as 

junad ' juvenci * ; 
grdad * graeca ju vent us ' ; 
krmad ' sues ' ; 
iverad ' ferae ' ; 
cincarcad ' zingari/ 

Though most common in this dialect, these are found 
sporadically in all the old and new Slavonic languages. 

(b) adjectives : — 

sMu (Old Slav.) * canus ' /^/se, cf. Russ. sjedoi sjeriii, &c. ; 
prazdit (Old Slav.) * pregnant/ cf. Servian prazan Polish 
proiny ; 

tvriJidu (Old Slav.) ' durus/ cf. Lit. tvirtas. 

In general an inspection of the examples quoted by 
Miklosieh reveals a close analogy between the employment 
of the t and d suffixes. Thus the abstracts in -oda, such as 
svoboda * freedom/ stand by the side of abstracts in -otd, e.g. 
lagota 'malitia/ milota 'gratia/ and very numerous others. 
As the latter suffix corresponds to the Gk. ti;?, Lat. -tdSy so 
the former corresponds to the Greek -S179. Further, we find 
the tj like d, accompanied by a nasal in words such as N. 
Slav, kurventa ' ganea,' kurent* carnival,* trobenta * trumpet ' — 
Old Slav, traba. The suffix eiit is employed to denote the 
young of animals, and in this use forms the singulars of the 
collectives in -ad, e.g. Servian tele 'calf,' coll. pi. telad 
* calves.' For similar employment of the nt suffix in Lithu- 
anian see Leskien p. 585 ^ 

1 We find the same suffix in Lat. Veientes from F«ii, in the nnmerons 
place, person, and tribe names in -entum -entia &c., as Laurentes^ Surrentum^ 
Chientivs, Gosentia, Ufens, Avens, and extended by an addition of -ti in the 
ordinary -ensis. 
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In this connection we cannot pass over the word gospodi 
* dominus/ which shows a collective form in Servian gospoda 
'domini' and Old Slav, gospoda * guest house' (Miklosich 
Etym, Wh, s. v.). The t appears in Lat. hospet-y and there is 
no reason for refusing to accept Pick's assumption {Idg. Wh^ 
I. p. 417) of a primitive stem ghospd (or ghospo-) by .the side 
of ghosti, since gospbdi and gospoda are regular derivatives 
from such a stem. The old derivation of hospes from hosti- 
potis, retained by Stolz Histor. Orammatik, p. 98, may 
therefore be abandoned. 

These facts seem to me to dispose of the possible sugges- 
tion that the Slavonic d here corresponds to I. E. dh, 
Brugmann, who observes {Orundriss, ii. p. 384) that "d = vor- 
balt.-Slav. d scheint nur fur lebed^ (s. o.) sicher zu stehen," 
himself admits I. E. d in zeladi = glanSy though a doubt 
would seem just as plausible here as elsewhere. I do not 
myself doubt the existence of an I. E. suffix dh, cf. Indo- 
Iran. isudh. But Brugmann, while allotting a small space 
to the d-suffix, concedes to the dh no mention at all. Con- 
sidering the correspondences alleged above, and further the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Italic, and, as I shall now proceed to men- 
tion, the Teutonic, evidence in favour of the d, a sceptical 
attitude seema no longer tenable. 



D. Teutonic Dialects. 

Among the numerous adjectives with Teutonic t corre- 
sponding to I. E. d, and analogous to Latin tardus &c., we 
need quote only 

N. H. G. swartz=^l.^, suordos, cf. Lat. sordes and Brugm, 
ffr.2 p. 324 ; 

Engl, halty Got. halts *lame' = I.E. koldos, cf. Lat. claudus 
= cldvi\dv^, Sk. kcma kuni &c. ; 

N. H. G. ganz = I.E. ghondos, cf. Sk. ghana ' thick '; 

N. H. G. kurz = 0. H. G. scurz = I. E. skrdos, cf. English 
'short' and Gk. «upTos = I. E. skrtos and Prellwitz pp. 
169—70 ; 
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N. H, G. atolz, Norse stoltr = I.E. sloldos. ct Lat. siolidut ; 

0. H- G. glaw ' bright • = !.£. ghtondos, cf. Eng^. ; 
Lat. kelvus, Gk. x^f^po^, 8k. A«77, &c. ; 

A- S. Btunt ' dull,' ' aiupid ' = Germ, stum; 

A. S. hlutor ' pure ' = Got. hlutrs, Norse hluir. 

Some i)f the above words iie open to the augpiciou that 
the d had acquired root-value in I.E. times, and that they 
are therefore adjectives in -o, not in -do. A similar sus- 
picion might attach to some of the nouns which show the 
same form, such as Germ. maU, Eagl. matt, Engl, 'hint' = 
Norse heimta (cf, geheim), Germ- Aoi3=Eiigl. }wlt (of. i«Xa8a;, 
&c.), Germ, stelze = Eogl. stilt, cf. stellen, Germ, bolz = Engl. 
holt, Engl, dint from \Jdhen and numerous others. I will there-^ 
fore quote forms which by interposing a vowel between root 
and suffix leave all doubt out of the question. Bnigmatm cit«a 

O.H.G. allnz ' swan ' = Slav, lebed^ ; 

O.H.G. Mruz ' hart ' = A.S. heorot ; 

Got, Btiviti ' patience ' ; 

O.H.G. /scM*i 'fishing' 'fischerei'; 
referring for further examples of the last, not uucomq 
type to Bahder Verbal abstract. 111 ff. They are in i 
closely connected with the common verbs in -ezzen, AS. - 
-eta/n, Got. -atjan, and need no further exemplification. But 
there are certain isolated words to be added to Brugmanu's 
list, These are 

(1) navies of animals, plants i&c.; 

Germ, ameise ' ant ' = Engl, emmet, O.H.D. ameiza, A!S 
cemette, usually connected with Germ, emsig, EngL empty (c£ 
Kluge t. vv, and Noreen Urgerm. Lautlekre pp. 52, 85, 92) ; 

O.H.G, araweiz ' pea ' = A.S. erit, Germ, erbse, c£ Latin 
ervLim and Kluge s.v. Noreen, p. 92 ; 

O.H.G. homaz ' hornet ' = A.S. hymet, M.H.G. kornu, 
N.H.G. hornisse, cf. Lat. crabro and Kluge s.v., Noreen 
pp. 52, G4 and Brugm. Or.' i. p. .567 ; 

O.H.G. ganazzo = A.S. gunot, Engl, gatvnet and ga/nder, 
from the root of ;^>Ji', hatjisa&c., in which the s appears t 
sufGxal, see Ktuge s.v. Ga/ns ; 
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O.H.G. gamiza = A.S. hind = Gk. xefid^, ace. to Noreen 
pp. 133 and 152, but ? If Sk. camara is really, as Noreen 
suggests, herewith connected, the root is kem, not qem ; 

A.S. ofet = O.H.G. obaz = Germ, obst * fruit ' ; cf Kluge 
s,v,\ 

O.H.G. chrebazo = Germ, krebse, Engl. cra6 &c., cf 
Kluge s.v, ; 

O.H.G. binuz ' rushes ' = A.S. beonet, Engl. ' bentgrass ' 
Germ. ftiWe, cf. Kluge 8,v. ; 

A.S. Ani^ = Germ, niz = Gk. kovlBc^ (Noreen p. 132), cf. 
Kvi^coy Celt, knidd (Stokes in Fick Idg. Wb.* ii. p. 95); 

A.S. efete* newt'; 

A.S. ilfetu * swan ' = O.H.G. alhiz &c. ; 

A.S. i7n6^u * domesticus sus ' ? 

O.H.G. erizzi aruzzi = Germ, erz; 

On Engl, and A.S. Knne^ v. p. 138. 

(2) names of abstracts and the like ; 

O.H.G. mahalazi ' causa,' from mahalon * spondere'; 
Got. aglaitei ' wantonness ' from agls ' wanton ' ; 
A.S. bcernete ' burning,' r^vete ' rowing,' cmette * solitude ' 
&c.; 

A,S.freot * freedom ' ; 

A.S. J?eowe^ ' servitus,' = O.H.G. diumzi, from yiiis ' serf.' 

The Gothic ^wadw shows I.E. ^. 

A.S. cq/b^ ' debt/ * crime ' ; 

A.S. sweofot * sleep ' ; 

A.S. nirwet ' narrowness ' ; 

Engl, dimmet * dimness ' ; 

Engl, lent = A.S. lencten, O.H.G. lengiz and ien^ro * ver ' ; 

Got. andanumts, from anda-niman * reception.' 

(3) collectives and kindred words; 

O.H.G. himilazi ' laquearia,' see GraflF Sprachschatz IV. 
p. 944 ; 

A.S. ^iccet * thicket,' ^ymet ' thombush,' stan-hiwet ' place 
for hewing stones ' ; 
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A.S. elmet ' forest of elms/ cf. Kluge Nominale Stamm- 
bildv/ngslehre p. 36. 

On gesteinze &c. v. infra p. 144. 

(4) the adjective. 

O.H.G. emiz emaz * industrious ' * persistent ' = O. Ice- 
landic lamtr, name of a people, of. Noreen pp. 52 and 85, 
Kluge p. 65. 

(5) Names of places, of uncertain etymology, e.g. 

Engl. Kennet (A.S. Cynete), Thanet (A.S. panet), Emmet 
Note especially O.H.G. Wormaz (Vormxitia), M. H. G. 
WormeZy the town of Worms. 

The above is a fairly extensive list of words which are 
open to no question. How many of the numerous English 
nouns in -et, such as strumpety hucket, belong here, must be 
left to others to' determine, since in the cases where no 
Anglo-Saxon or other Teutonic form is found the termination 
may generally be Norman ^ The large proportion of animal 
and plant names in the above confirms our previous observa- 
tions regarding the Sanskrit and Slavonic analogies. In 
the word linnet A.S. linete we have a good example of the t 
as a kose suflBx, since the word is clearly a shortened form of 
line-twige or line-twigle, which has the same sense : cf. Germ. 
hdnfling and Lat. carduelis. 

As regards derivation, the A.S. nouns in -et are plainly, 
like the Latin adjectives in -dus and the Greek forms in -So, 
deverbal. This appears from the occurrence of groups, such 
as 

nearu ' narrow,' niiwan ' confine,' nirwet * narrowness ' ; 

sice ' sigh,' sican ' to sigh,' sicet 

sicettung 

sicettan ' to sigh ' ; 

rum * space,* * spacious,' ryman * to make roomy,' rymet 
' space,' ' extension ' ; 

^ Ferret is said to be Low Latin. The verb fidget is an extended form of 
fidge. What of midget and midge ? 



* a sigh,' 
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swefan ' to sleep/ sweofot ' sleep ' ; 

'peowan ' to serve/ ]>eowot * servitude * ; 
and it is especially clear in oncelet * lightning ' from the 
compound verb oncelan ' to kindle/ The transition from 
the abstract to the concrete sense is well illustrated in 
nirwet * narrowness ' and ' a narrow place/ and stan-hiwet * a 
place for stone-hewing.' 

Forms with a nasal are present also in the Teutonic 
field and, though I must here again write with reserve, the 
examples certainly seem worthy of quotation and may 
perhaps be further examined by specialists. Most of them 
will be found quoted in Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik 
under suflBx NT. In the first place, the oldest O.H.G. 
records supply us with numerous names in -anzo -enzo -inzo, 
and the corresponding feminines with -anza &c. Such are 
Slouganzo, RegenzOy Rihhenza : Graflf (Althochdeutsch. 
Sprachschatz) gives among others Ahinzo as a variant of 
Ebbo Ebizo Ebilo Ebbero, Now by the side of these are 
found cases without a nasal, as the just-quoted Ebizo and 
Winizo = Winifred. For further examples cf. Pott Per- 
sonennamen I. pp. 122 sqq. Similar cases appear to exist 
in Anglo-Saxon, where we find for instance the town of 
Dartmouth or Dertamuya also bearing the name Derenta- 
muya^, I suspect that in Bregentford, the old name of 
Brentford^ we have a similar form, and that many German 
place-names in -tz and -nz are of like etymology. Now 
Grimm, who has already ii. p. 223 (ed. 1) compared the 
Teutonic t suffix with the S of pLirra^^eiv &c., finds in the d 
of these names a correspondence with the Greek patronymics 
in -Si;9 : and Pott, who contests this suggestion, urges against 
it no substantial reason. I hold therefore that the connection 
of the German z with the Greek S is a plausible one, especially 
as the same d is now recognized in Latin, and if this is the 
case, we can scarcely regard the nasalized forms as a class 
apart: we must bring them into relation with the. Sanskrit 
names in -anda. 

^ A curiously exact paraUel to this exists in Dartford and Darenthj on 
the river Darent in Kent. 
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But this is not all. Among the words which Grimm 
quotes are many, indeed there is a whole class, which are iiofc 
proper names, and there seems to me to be good reason for 
citing them here. 1 refer in particular to the verbs ia. 
-enzen, found in early and late High German dialects 'ti> 
Gspress similarity of taste and smcil ' or the like. Grimm 
cites O.H.G. ntiiioirore ' cavillari,' M.H.G, swajrencen {garrire?^ 
in snarrensaere, N.H.G. bockmzen judemen kupferemen 
rauchenzea wildemen. One, faulmxen ' to he idle ' with 
the uoun faulemer, has found ita way into the modern 
literary language, and although Kluge in treating of this 
word (£"(. Wb. s./aul), which lie describes as 'erat friih nhd,.' 
derives the suffix from the Latin -entia, there are serioua 
considerations which make against this explaiiation. What 
of the O.H.G. forms? Are these also influenced by the 
Latin ? This would be, 1 imagine, leaa probable, though 
considering their fewness it might be an acceptable explana- 
tion. But two facts seem to me to weigh very strongly 
against it. In the first place, the High German and the 
Anglo-Saxon dialects very commonly employ the non- 
nasalized verbs in -cuien -ezen -ettan -etan with the same 
intensive eignification. Thus we have H.G. atTnazan 
' hre&the,' juwazan 'jubilare,' worfazan 'jactare,' A.S.AaIete« 
'salutare,' gaffetait 'deridere,' hopetan 'sal tare' &a, and this 
formation also survives in the modern dialects. Secondly, 
we have instances of both nasalized and non-nasalized forms 
from the same stem. The Anglo-Saxon verb droppetan 
'stillare " is identical with the O.H.G. tropba^an, and by the 
side of the latter there exists a noun trop/nnta ' a drop.' 
Viscenza ' piscatura,' again, is by Grimm plausibly inferred 
from the modern yisc A e«2e, and we find &Jisfjizxi and fisgazsi 
with the same meaning, while snarremen (supra) has nt cor- 
responding to the t of anort^. The termination nt is also 
instanced by Grimm in the A.S. racenta 'a chain,' cf. also 
rucete and racca " cord ' and O.H.G. I'ahhima, Icel. rekendr, 

' We find the uoi&l in primarj forms also, aa A. S. aprinlan, O. E 
iprintaa hy the Bide ot tpHiaii. 
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and we may add yeofento (pi.) *theftS' and perhaps Norse 
hofenta or kaventa * small beer/ The supposition of a Latin 
origin for the suflSx in these cases seems entirely out of the 
question. Grimm has already pointed out the obvious con- 
nection between the nasalized and non-nasalized forms, and 
I do not see how this can in fact be overlooked. But in that 
case the Greek KokLvheo^ai &c. are at once called to mind. 

The vowel preceding the t in the above Teutonic 
examples varies : we find a e % u ai, and the absence of a 
vowel in such forms as holt halt &c. and Old Norse forms 
hugta ' inclinare ' and the like. The suffixal vowel following 
1>lie d varies. Stimti fisdzzi &c. appear to be ip stems, and 
"tlie same is the case with the Anglo-Saxon bcemete ligete 
&c. In the Gothic aglaitd we have probably a nasal exten- 
sion of an I.E. -d€. The Anglo-Saxon ilfetu * swan ' corre- 
sponds in sufiSx with the Slavonic and Proto-Greek collectives 
in -da, and for this reason I suspect that it originally bore 
et collective sense. But the further investigation of these 
points I must leave to more competent scholars. The 
origin of the consonant and its occasional accompaniment 
"by a nasal seem to be definitely made clear. 

I cannot better conclude this § than by quoting a 
sentence from Grimm's Grammar in. p. 342 of the first 
edition, retained in the latest: "Could not the n be a 
mere nasal and inserted? compare fisg-izi, fisc-izi with 
Jisc-enza] troph-ezen with troph-enza, in general the above 
cited verbs -azan -ezen with those in -enzen, although the 
former have not exactly the same reference to smell and 
taste." 

E. Iranian, Armenian, Celtic. 

The Iranian dialects exhibit a few words containing a 
primary suffix d. Such are qahd- ' put to sleep ' (^qap), 
\raoid' * cause to howl' (^/firus), ghzhr ad- * fLow* =ghzhar-, 
hazd- * rob ' = haz-, frad- ' demand * = fra, varezd- * work/ 
marezd (Sk. mrd) ' pardon.' A nasalized form morefld from 
mar has been already quoted : cf. also Spiegel, Altirdnische 

^ For the sense of. the non-nasalized bamete * burning * r^ete 'rowing* <S:o. 
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Sprachen, pp. 126 — 7. Of course it is not certain that the 
Iranian d here represents I.E. d, and again thin con.sonant is 
often connected by scholars with the root da (v. Williams- 
Jackson, Avesta Grammar, p. 190, §§ 691 — 2), which is haw- 
erer only a conjecture. With qahd, of. A.S. sweofat. Of 
the d as a secondary sniBx, I can quote no examples except 
the above cited kamer'dia: but this may be due to the 
character of the Avestan writings, if, as I contend, the use 
nf the suffix was a peculiarity of familiar speech. How little 
should we know of it in Sanskrit, if we depentSed for informa- 
tion upon the Veda alone ! It is possible that a careful 
study of Justi's Iranisches Namenhwih might prove in this 
respect remunerative ; but the linguistic equipment required 
for this purpose is enormous and quite beyond my command. 

The Armenian has apparently, in addition to the proeth- 
nic said (Arm. a'tt), only three instances of the d-aufiix, viz. 
cnaut = cin-aut 'cheek,' cf. "/evo-i 7(0^0?, &c., haul 'herd,' 
cf. TTwv, and c-^aut from cil 'blade,' 'stalk.' According to 
Hiibschmann, Armen. Oramm. pp. 456 — 7, 468, these are 
stems in -ti corresponding to I.E -di. 

With the Celtic dialects I do nob pretend to deal. 
From Stokes' Urkeltischer Sprachsckatz I have already cited 
kroudos = Lat. crudus, and krundoe = Sk. kund,ala. We may 
also note surdos ' bright,' cf. Lat. seremis, as a parallel to 
tardus, ja^O' &c. Other words, such as spundos ' stake,' cf. 
Germ, apiess, have a d which may be assigned to the ' root.' 
In general the suffixes d and nd appear to be extremely 
widespread in the Celtic languages, and may repay a future 
enquiry. For the present the difficulty of distinguishing 
original d and t (cf Brugm, Grundriss II. p. 384) must 
restrict the discussion of this portion of the subject to speci- 
alists in Celtic philology. 



Conclusion. 

In the course of the above examination of material we 
have, as I imagine, demonstrated the existence of an Ui. 
primary and secondary d- suffix in three classes of forms, (1) 
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non-thematic forms in -d, (2) thematic forms in -do, (3) 
nasalized forms. We may now consider their relations from 
a more general point of view. 

The second type needs no further discussion. It seems 
to persist unchanged in the Latin tardus and stolidus and the 
Greek or^eSoi/ ;^pd/ia8o9 KOfiihrj, 

The first type exists in a few Sanskrit nouns such as 
drsad and pdrmd, and in large classes of Greek nouns and 
adjectives ending with -a? and -49. Which language, if 
either, is the better representative of the parent language, 
and what was the primitive employment of the stem ? 
The Latin examples are too few and too scattered to con- 
tribute anything to the solution of the question. 

The Greek speaks, as regards the adjectives, with an 
uncertain sound, since by restricting them to the feminine 
gender it seems to suggest that they are really substantives. 
As regards the nouns, we find (1) a collective sense in some 
words such as (f>v\\d^ and XiOd^y and the numerals such as 
rpid^, (2) a diminutive sense in \i,dd<; vrjai^ &c. (whence the 
extensions -tS^oi/, -vSpiov, -vWiov), (3) an abstract, some- 
times collective, sense in ep*9 aTacri^; rvpavvi^ &c., (4) an 
individual sense in Bpicrrft^: 'Ap/ca? &c. 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to 
consider the indication supplied by the Sanskrit pair of 
words pdrsad ' a sect ' ' assembly,' and pasanda ' a member 
of a sect,' the etymology of which has been discussed above. 
The assumption of LE. collectives in -d derives no further 
direct support from the Sanskrit, but such' a supposition has 
many things to recommend it. 

In the first place the very prevalent formation of LE. 
feminine collectives has been made as certain as any 
linguistic phenomenon by Johannes Schmidt's ' Pluralbildung 
der Neutra.* A good example is the Greek irerpa as com- 
pared with Trirpo^, and this particular suffix a is the most 
frequently employed of all in the formation of the very 
numerous collectives of the Slavonic dialects (Miklosich ii. 
pp. 52, 3). " The plural is often replaced by collectives. Old 
Slav, bratrija {(f>paTpia) 'fratres,' gospoda *domini'" {id, IV 
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p. 43). " Many aubstantives are regarded &a collectives, 
their singular replacing the plural, Old Slav, biserii ovadU " 
(id. p, 44). In Celtic dialects also, as we learn from Zeuss 
Oramm. Celt.' pp. 294, 5, this was a conimori phenomenoo. 

Frum the Teutonic I have quoted the A.S. elmet ' elm 
forest ' and piccet ' thicket,' and O.H.G. himilazi 'laquearia.' 
Klugo, who cites the first of these words (Stamtnbildungalekrs 
p, 36), refers also to certain forms of the type g^eime = 
gebeine, which are collected by Bech in Oermcmia X. 395, 
3UV. 431, xsii. 290, Examples are gekorme = korn, gebeinze 
= M.L-G. gebinete, getieree = tieren. The wonderful sagacity 
of Grimm had noted this type long ago in the first edition 
of his Grammar, ii. p, 526. From the examples which he 
gives we can see that the collective sense resides, not as 
might be supposed in the prefix ge-, but in the termination. 
For we have forms lacking this prefix, such as Frisian 
b^nete 'hones' =gebeime, M.L,D. wurmte = gewUrmze, direte 
(undirete) = getierze, forms analogous to the A.S, elviet and 
O.HiG. Idmilazi above. The latter "woi-d ia also found with 
the prefix in gihimilzi (Graif, Althockdeutsch. Sprackschats 
IV. p. 944), and I do not doubt that a careful examination of 
Graff's work would reveal many similar cases', 

From the Anglo-Saxon we may quote an interesting 
example of the collective use of the abstracts /reo( ' freedom ' 
and peoM/tef ' slavery,' In the Leges Anglo-Saseanicae ed. 
Wilkins 1721 p. 143, Leges Cnuti 66, we read 

and Sy we sceolon medmian and }esceadlic to daelan ylde 
and }eo}Ofe, ivelan and wcedle, freot and peowtet, kcole and 
unlimle. 

Et turn debemus mediare ac discrete erogare senectuti et 
juventuti, diviti et pauperi, libero et servo, sano et infirmo. 

Here we find freot and peovxet (=Urgerm. yiuwati), as 
well as the ( stem yeo^oy, employed in precisely the same 
way as in Latin we find servitiis for servi, c£ O. Slav, rtd 
svobode = servo et libero ap. Miklosich rv. p. 6 § 5. 

' To the kindriesH of Professor Kern I am inilphted for the follolrfnf-' 
Dntoh elamplcB: gelienielte aui verhtnielU 'roof,' 'canopj,' uebooMle • trees, ' 
gtboefte 'roguea,' sfsternie 'stars.' 
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The collective sense seems to me to reappear in the 
Greek 'EWa? and the tribe names such as 'A/ta/iai/r/?. 
Why should we supply 7^ with the former and <f)vXr] 
with the latter ? It seems likely that (f>v\'q, which does 
not appear in Homer, has supplanted if>vKov owing to the 
influence of these very names. 'E\\a<? plainly meant not * the 
land of Hellas/ but * the Hellenic world/ originally * the 
community of the "EXXo*/ The whole analogy of ancient 
civilization, in which the tribe, and not the land, forms 
the eflfective unity, is in favour of this explanation. Thus 
we find from Miklosich iv. p. 46 that '*the plural or the 
collective of the name of the inhabitants denotes the 
land inhabited by them." So in old German, cf. Grimm ii. 
p. 289. In Anglo-Saxon we have the collectives in -waru, 
e.g. hurhwaru ceasterwarUy denoting the inhabitants of a 
town. A similar use of the plural of tribe-names is found 
in Sanskrit, e.g. Bharatah, and in the classical languages, 
e.g. Delphi, and elsewhere. 

I conceive therefore that the collective sense was the 
original denotation of the consonant d- stems, and although 
in the Teutouic and Slavonic forms with extended suffix, 
e.g. himilazi (= -diom), other factors such as the neuter 
gender (cf. Zend mereyem * wild fowl/ v. mereya * a wild 
bird' &c. ap. Kluge op. cit. § 73) may have cooperated, 
yet originally the d was sufficient to convey the required 
notion, no less than the diminutive notion in i/ryort? &c., 
which later required the expanded suffixes -lBcop, -vSpioPy 
-vBXcov (vWiop). 

I will waste no words in further proof of the close kinship 
of the collective and the abstract signification. * Das Edel " 
means both * nobility' and 'the nobility/ and we find the 
same double sense in the French * noblesse,' in the Greek 
<l)vyr], in the Latin civita^, and universally. To the Latin 
collective senatus corresponds a Lithuanian senative ' old age.* 
And thus with the d suffix we find e/ot?, Tvpawk meaning 
'strife' and 'faction/ 'despotism' and 'dynasty'; cf. crrdaL^ 
and f actio, and v. Giles Manual of Comp. Phil, § 293. 

We must, however, offer some explanation of the 
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iDdividual meaiUDg uf the suffix iu names such as B^iotj^ 
and the adjectival applicatioD in jra/iav iipeiat and the hke. 
To the former analogies of a general kind are to be found b 
the employment of such collectives as bursche youth geknihti, 
some of which are instanced by Kluge op. dt. § 73. But a 
closer parallel is seen in such expressions as the Genmau 
frauemimmer and damengim-trier and the Sanskrit ddmh 
parivarah parigraJia^ for " woman ' or ' wife.' In ancient 
times tho woman was conceded neither individuality nor 
personal name. Every daughter of a Julius was a Julia, 
and the ' female belongings ' of a B/jto-jjs would be Bpiatjtv. 
That there should be but one was a matter merely of fact 
A further circumstance would assist the transition from the 
collective to the particular denotation. Collectives are often 
employed iu a sort of amplifying plural. In Latin, for 
instance, yV-ons meaus properly ' foliage ' aa opposed to folium 
' leaf/ and yet the plural frondea is often employed : and 
similarly " in the more recent Old Slav, records and in living 
Slavonic languages the collectives are not seldom used in the 
plural" (Miklosich IV. p. 15). In this way too the women 
of Bpiffi?? might be denoted politely as ^piiyrithes, where 
Bf}(cri;ff would sutEce, and as this is doubtless the way 
in which 'youth' attained an individual signification, I 
consider that the individual name hpitrqU had a like de- 
velopment. 

The term 'collective' must not, we may note^ be taken 
as necessarily implying a collection ot already conceived 
individuals. In many cases the group presents itself first, 
and so we find it natural that in Arabic (Wright Arc^M 
Orammar' i. p. 147 c) many individual names of trees and 
the like are derived from the collectives, as tamratun 'a 
<iate-palm' from tam'ntn ' the species date-palm.' Thus I 
would account for the gender of Greek and Latin tree 
names, such as BpOii <^Tff6<; pinus, as originally denoting the 
group, and I note that in Sanskrit we find many paiie, 
such as nala m. ' water-lily ' and nalini f. ' cluster of 
water-lilies.' The island names, again, such as r;' 'Po£o« 
(on which cf. Fick B. B. xxiL p. 31), I would now regard 
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not as kurzTiamen for 77 ^Vohovr^ao^ &c., but as collectives, cf. 
TO, "9vpay rd ^epfia and similar place names. 

The adjectival employment of S- stems might be re- 
garded as primitive (the variation of thematic and non- 
thematic being a phenomenon common to all I.E. suffixes) 
but for the almost complete restriction to the feminine 
gender, which is inexplicable on this hypothesis. It may 
be due in part to apposition, which is a very common 
substitute for the use of adjectives in the Slavonic 
languages (Miklosich Oramm, iv. p. 3) : but I ascribe it in 
the main to confusion with the thematic adjectives in -So. 
The varying form of stem in avaKT- and dvaKo-y <f>v\aiC' 
and (f>v\aK6- will readily recur to mind ; but we have 
a specific instance in the word kXoBo^, whose feminine 
gender is no doubt to be ascribed to the non-thematic stem 
kXdS. 

The occasional diminutive sense of the S- suffix in 
vi](rk and the like is probably ancient, since we find the 
Slavonic collectives in -adu commonly used of young 
creatures (Miklosich op. cit p. 209). It seems to be a casual 
variety of the individual use. 

Coming now to the nasalized suffix, I renounce at once 
all attempt to explain its origin. Practically all the con- 
sonant suffixes are found both with and without this nasal, 
which therefore requires a general explanation. Whether 
it be in origin a case termination, as plausibly suggested by 
Mr Horton-Smith, whose view is accepted by Prellwitz 
{Am. J. Phil. XVIII. p. 445), I prefer to leave here undis- 
cussed. As regards the employment of the -ndo suffix, if we 
allow a due weight to that language, the Latin, in which it 
continued to be regularly employed, we shall ascribe to it a 
prevailingly adjective meaning, although the neuter (viden- 
•dum) or the feminine (calendae) might without difficulty 
-assume the force of nouns (cf. KOfjuSr]). In Sanskrit also 
we have quoted a few adjectives. The most interesting 
phases of its use however are (1) with an apparently diminu- 
tive or kose sense in kamandalu (ikharida, cf. Lat. coxendicCy 
•Slav, durinda, (2) in proper names. How closely these two 
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uses hang together needs no illustration ; but we may quote 
from Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik to show that what has 
been suggested to us from other sources had already been 
forced upon that greatest authority in the Teutonic field. 
We read : — 

III. p. 693 (after quotation of names such as Regizo 
Theginzo) 

" In connection with these important formations we have 
further to observe that, 

(a) since proper names have preserved for us much that is 
ancient in roots, flexion, and forms in general, we may assume 
that in this O.H.G. z and Sax. t we have the trace of a 
diminutive of far greater frequency in the primitive times. 
The frequentatives in -atjan, -azan (ii. 217, 218) must be 
regarded in this connection. 

(6) the unquestionably diminutive sense of this z and t 
follows from _the fact that we constantly find other diminutive 
forms likewise employed in compounded proper names... 

(d) some traces perhaps betray the fact that beside proper 
names some other compounds have diminutives formed in the 
same way'* (and he mentions in particular schulze and gotze). 

The identity of the Greek diminutive S with the Teutonic 
t is upheld ill. pp. 698, 9, and I am therefore encouraged to 
believe that the use of the nd suffix to form I.E. proper names 
has something in its favour beyond the mere occurrence of a 
few words such as Theginzo and Markancjsya. The suffix 
has no trace of a collective sense, and I suggest accordingly 
that in primitive times Darad would mean * the Dara tribe,* 
while the individual would be styled *Dara or — in kose form — 
*Daranda. Accordingly, if these views are sound, we have 
attained to the recognition of a new kose suffix, at the same 
time that we have offered not indeed a new (see Roby Lat 
Or. II. p. Ixxxiv.), but a renovated and, I hope, improved 
explanation of the gerund and gerundive. 
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Postscript to p, 108 supra, paragraph 2. 

I now find a proof of the use of ^ as a Kose termina- 
tion in Hemacandra's Prakrit Orammar iv. 429, cited by 
Mr Tawney in his translation of the Prabandhacintamani, 
p. 144, n. 4. The Sutra states that in the Apabhram(ja 
dialect the suflSx ada could be added without change in the 
sense, e.g. in mahu kanitaho be dosadd = mama kdntasya 
dvau dosau *my lover has two failings/ The Prabandha- 
dnSdnumi has Hem^atfa used contemptuously for Hemacandra 
and 8eva4(i (Hindi sevadoL) = sevaka. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The fragment of an Old Danish MS which is here 
exhibited in a collotype reproduction, and is now incorpo- 
rated in the University Library as Add. MS 3827*, was 
acquired by the University Librarian, Mr F. Jenkinson, on 
the 26th of June 1897, at the Ashburnham sale of that 
year, being described in the sale-catalogue, under No. 453, as 
Old Saxon. We received it with the whole of its first 
page glued to the inside of the rough board-cover of a 
Latin Bible printed at Venice 1519, 8®. This book has 
come to us in its original binding which must date from 
a time very little later than that at which the book itself 
was printed. In order to protect title and colophon against 
rough usage by the heavy cover, the binder took two pairs 
of connected leaves of vellum and bound them up with the 
book to do service as stop-leaves in front and at the back, 
our fragment occupying the latter position. 

The couple that did the protective service in front, and 
is now Univ. Lib. Add. MS 3827 ^ contains portions of the 
Latin Eluddarius of Honorius Augustodunensis. Each leaf 
is written in a different hand, but both handwritings, I take 
it, are of Danish origin. The first hand reminds one in 
certain points, particularly in the formation of the d — ^looking 
like t and 1 (ti) run together — of that of the A. M. No. 24, 4**, 
a xiiith cent, fragment of the Sealand Law of K. Waldemar II. 
The handwriting on the second leaf is somewhat later, but 
seems to proceed from the same scribal school as that of the 
first. The text of the first leaf, compared with that of the 
Eluddarium printed in Migne's Patrol, tom. CLXXli, covers 

12 — 2 
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col. II383J (beg.): antris; unde dicitur. ..to coL 1140,: sed 
per omnia (end). The second leaf takes in col. IISS^, (beg-): 
pertierint, laudandi mint. ..to col. 115445: homo etenim, mm 
sit corporeus (end). 

From about 1520 it is safe to say tbat these fragments 
have shared the fate of the Bible. But as to the histoiy of 
this book I have no information beyond the fact that namet 
of owners happen to be inscribed, in sixteenth century hand- 
writings, on the title-page ; at top 

Antonij 
Henrici sum osterani frisij et amicorum, 

the second line drawn through with a pen, perhaps in 
evidence of change of ownership from Henrieua to AntoDiuG; 
at bottom : sujn Herberti H&iirici 1595 12 tnart. Who thrae 
Frisians were I have no means even of guessing. 

After hesitating for a long time whether to attempt 
detaching a whole page, strongly glued to a rough and 
partly leather-covered board, the Librarian at length decided, 
in the course of last summer, to run the risk, and ao success- 
fully was the delicate task performed that no damage was 
done to the writing of our fragment, only a few words of the 
first page and a few letters in the last two lines of the second 
being left illegible through irremovable leather stains. 

Id the binding of the Bible our fragment sustained a 
considerable amount of damage; on the right-hand side both 
leaves lost a strip wide enough to accommodate perhaps aa 
many aa twelve consecutive letters of test. But the number 
of lines (27) on a page of the original from which the frag- 
ment was torn, is here preserved practically intact, only the 
last lines on each page having suffered a slight injury from 
the binder's plough. In my" further remarks I refer to the 
fragment as D, 

The contents of D, which is written in the dialect of 
Jutland, and dates from the period which Danish philologists 
designate a.s that of Older Daiiisk and limit to the years 
1060-1350, fall into two distinct sections: pp. i — iii pre- 
senting portions of the Passion of St Christina, a Roman 
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aaint and martyr of the third or fourth century ; while p. iv 
exhibits the beginning of a book which contained a collection 
of miracles by the Virgin Mary. 

The translation (if the Passion of St Christina depends on 
a Latin original, at present, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, unknown. But it was one nearly related to the text 
of the Passion of the Saint published 'ex Ms nostro mem- 
branaceo antiquo Fuldensi' (= F)by the Bollandists in VoL v 
for July, pp, 524 — 528, in the Acta Sanctorum, where the paa- 
sagea covering tlie test of 1) are found on pp. 525 b„ — 526 a,o 
and on p. 528aB_,B, respectively. Still more closely it must 
have approached that recension of the Passion which was 
brought to light by Splendiano Andrea Pennazzi, under the 
title of Vita e martino ammirabile della, gloriosa S. Christina, 
Montefiascone, 1725, pp. 259 — 275, extensively commented 
upon in A. S. 1. c. pp. 508 — 514. This text, in common with 
D, seems immtstakeably to represent an older tradition than 
F. Proof positive of this may, apart from other criteria, be 
derived from the statement relating to the burial of the 
martyr: 'et coilocavit earn in templo ApolUnis,' where F has 
the pointless: 'et coilocavit earn optimo loco,' for obvious 
reasons. In spite of its inferiority to F in point of language 
I publish here as much of this text as covers D. But where 
it represents the Danish translation imperfectly or not at all, 
and F can be used to remedy the defect, I insert from the 
latter into Fennazzi's text such passages as serve the purpose 
and distinguish them in italics. This expedient — uncritical 
though it be — I have adopted, because it has the advantage 
of giving readers interested in the origin of our fragment a 
clearer idea of what the Latin source of it must have looked 
like, than they would gather from Peiinazzi's text alone'. 
Throughout the first ti^o pages of D the agreement 

' PannanKi'a book seems doI to eiiat Id any at the great libraries in 
Great Britaio. to judge b; their pablished catalogues ; in Cambridge I could 
find DO oop; uf it and inquiries at Home only reanlted in the answer tbaC it 
was not to be found in the antiquarian bookaloreB there. I am very rauah 
indebted to Father Alb. Poncelet, S. J., a! the ' Soci^tg des BoUandistea, ' to 
whoee kindness it is owing that I bate been enabled to make use of a careful 
>t of Fennazzi's text. 
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between translation and original is, on tlie whole, a close one, 
frequently quite literal, and the translator has performed tis 
task with skill and ability. Hia language impresses us, at 
this distance of time, as naively simple, but in reality it is 
that of a scholar who thinks clearly and commands an eaay, 
unaffected narrative style which grows upon one the more 
the closer attention is given to it. In certain cases it looks, 
at first aight, aa if he had spoilt the story by skipping passages 
which are indispensable for the clearness of the narrative, 
such as, for instance: 'solvens fasciam ligavit in fenestram et 
descendit per cam,' which should come in after 'thre stiegbe' 
(p. i 12), and 'et mutati sunt super earn duodecim homines 
qui caedehant' (or F's ; 'et mutatis duodecim militibus super 
earn nihil praevaluit ') after ' huthstrykee ' (p. ii 5). But in 
both these cases the transition from the sentences termi- 
nating in the words of the translation I have quoted, to 
the statements immediately following, is so abrupt as to 
leave but little doubt that the original translator incorporated 
the sense of those Latin passages in his translation, but later 
copyists, by mechanical inadvertence, missed them out. To 
these points I shall have occasion presently to draw attention 
more in detail. Other discrepancies in these pages between 
existing Latin texts and the Danish translation, mostly of 
slight importance, are due, I think, rather to divergences 
between the Danish translator's Latin copy and the Latin 
texts accessible to me, than to his looseness of treatment 
But with regard to p. iii of D it is evident that there the 
Latin texts we now know differ a good deal more than in 
pp. i and ii from the text underlying the Danish translation. 
That text conveyed, it would seem, the older, more sober, 
tradition, which in Peuuazzi's text has developed into 
somewhat tautological rhetoric, and in F into pointless 
m arty ro logical platitudes. The date of St Christina's martyr- 
dom ' sexto kl. ang.' i.e. 27th of July, for which D seems to 
be the sole authority at present, I must leave to the martyro- 
chronologists to deal with. Possibly, it may help, in time, 
to verify the actual source of the Danish translation. 

The subject-matter on p. iv begins with a homiletic 
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preface, II. 1 — 17, on the Virgin, as the peerless udiuvatrix 
of her devotees. I have failed to discover the original of 
this piece. It is followed by a fragmentary beginning 
(11, 18 — 27) of a miracle narrating how the Virgin taught a 
clerk, who neglected to aay her compline's hour, to do it 
correctly. The Latin original of this fragment has been 
practically identical in wording with the account of the same 
miracle which I have found in a XVth century MS in Sidney 
Sussex College, No. 9.5 A. 5. 10. fol., where it ia the lifty-third 
of the second book. I publish in its place here aa much of 
the Latin text as covers the fn^ment of the miracle in the 
translation. A Latin text identical with that of the Sidney 
US has also formed the source of the account of this miracle 
in the Mariu Saga, pp. 769 — 70, while the renderings of it on 
p. 80 and p. 770„j_3,| in the same saga depend on other, though 
kindred, sources. 

Before proceeding further with the account of D, I must 
draw attention to a xvth century MS on paper in the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, K. 4. folio, which, among other things, 
also contains a collection of Legends of Holy Women, written 
in Old Danish, apparently by a scribe who was a native of 
the island of Sealand. These legends were edited by a 
Danish scholar, J. C. Brandt, in 1859, under the title: 'De 
hellige Kvinder, en Lege ndesam ling.' Included in this col- 
lection of legends was also the Paasion of St Christina, and 
the text of Brandt's edition, which I call B, covers the whole 
of the text of D, with the exception of the last four lines of 
p. iv, which, so far as I know, exist nowhere but in our frag- 
ment. P^es i — ii, iii and iv of D are covered respectively 
by B's pp. 41„ — 42jB, SOj, — 51 and 92. The agreement 
between D and B ia so close that both might be taken for 
copies of one and the same original, B being, on the whole, 
even the more faithful of the two. Yet each represents its 
own scribal tradition; D the unreformed blimderiog, B the 
blunderingly reforming. In D, i 10 — 12, we are told how 
St Christina threw her father's idols down three flights of 
stairs, i.e. down from the third story. Immediately following 
that statement the Latin text brings in the passage : solvent 
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/aaciam ligavit in fenestram et dtacendit per earn. Of these 
important words which form at once the introduction U», and 
the rationale of, the next incident in the story. D takes no 
account; but goes immediately on to say: 'She went down 
from her window and broke all her father's idols in pieces, 
and gave them to poor people. Then she went back again 
and hauled herself up into the tower by her belt (hnde),' 
Here the belt, not mentioned before, cornea in like adeww 
mackina, doing efifective service for the ascent, though it had 
done none at all for the descent, and without any explanation 
as to how the martyr could make use of it from below at all, 
A thoughtful scribe of some B test was so struck by this 
topsy-turvy sort of narrative, that he would not admit it int« 
fais copy ; so for the words : oc wat sic up i tomcet incBtk m 
lindcB: and hauled herself up into the tower by her belt, he 
substituted : oc van sigh vp i torncet mat sin wivda : and 
worked herself up into the tower by her winch (or pulley). 
Not knowing the Latin original and, therefore, beiug ignorant 
of what really had taken place, his critical insight only went 
so far as to realize that from below it was impossible for 
the Saint to ascend to the third story of a tower by means 
of the belt she was wearing. He substituted the next best 
thing he could think of. His emendation, of the neatness of 
which we can understand he felt not a little proud, recom- 
mended itself by being at any rate less irrational than the 
point emended, but it only served to advance the deterioration 
of the translation by a stage. Other points of material differ- 
ence between D and B, where the latter figures at a dis- 
advantage, may be mentioned here : B jumps from harrai 
(D, i 6) to oc sogthcB (D, i 7) and, as I explain further on, 
tampers with the text (D, ii 5) in order to get rid of a word 
in the next line (D, ii 6). In this latter instance, as in the 
case of the belt, D, or the common original of I) and B, had 
already suffered injury from scribal inadvertence, and B'a 
emendation advanced it still further, as we shall see. The 
points where B is the more faithful copy than D will be dealt 
with presently. In spelling the two texts differ greatly, of 
course; and, as might be expected, B exhibits new forme 
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of worda, such as afl^sning, om, sosum, styrckelse, men = D'b 
afl^scen, <em, censcB (swa wnsce, and perhaps swa sum), styrc, 
nim. For the purpose of comparisoD with the older text 
B commaDds an interest sufficient to warrant its being 
printed bere, in the maaner I have adopted, as far as it 
covers D, 

As already hinted D is a copy of an older original 
exhibiting a number of mieitakes which cannot be due to the 
tranelator, but must be put to the account of a scribe, or scribes. 

P. i 5: ud^tfuelic should read tid^tficelict as in i 9 and B, 
br^th being neuter. 

P. i 12 ; ocf^rthcB nithcer a thre stwgw, and hurled (them) 
down on three flights uf stairs, which gives do sense. In- 
stinctively avoiding dittography the scribe left out after a a 
( before a t immediately following. There seems no reason 
for doubting that B has preserved here the right reading 
nitlKBT ath—ath a later spelling for the older at, mod. Dan. 
ad — ; down along, over, of. deposuit eos jier trea acalas. 
According to the story the idols were kept in the tower 
inhabited by the martyr on the same floor where her 
chambers were, and she was not allowed to leave that 
tower. She occupied, then, the third floor and from there 
she flung the idols down into the street, cf. con/ringens 
icovfregit) et proiecit in plateas. 

P. i 12—15: In addition to what has been said above 
with regard to the abrupt passage from staghce to oc hun 
far nithter of sit vrindugh, where the translation of the 
Latin words : solvens fasdam. ligavit infeneslram et deacendit 
per earn has been lost by scribal inadvertence, I would 
observe, that of that sentence we have now left only the 
worda oc hun; the inadvertent scribe jumped from these 
■words to for nitkeer (and she. ..wont down), and the result 
■was the broken narrative presented by D. 

P. i IS — 19 : spurtkte hwat af the afguthte maUe vrrUiix: 
■quid facti sunt dii' ('quid factum est diis,' F). The question 
is, what part of the verb is wrtJuet D spells the prea, warthx, 
the pret. wrth and worth, the pp. toorthast. D's orthography is, 
BO to say, too stereotyped to make it probable that the scribe 
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shoulij write the present of this verb warthw iu one case and 
wrthtB in another, thus giving the stem of the pres. the same 
form aa the stem of the pret. Having regard to the older 
ScsndiDaviaii idiom, one would expect the sentence to have 
t^aken the form : kwat af the afguthie matte wtertB wrtkret = 
mcBtti vera oi^it, miglit be (= might have) become. But in 
constructions of this kind the self-understood auxiliary wierw 
was dropped at an early period in the East Scamlinavian 
idioms. If I am right in aiippostng that, to have happened 
in the present case, then wrt/ue stands for wrthtet, wortficet, a 
scribe, by instinctive avoidance of dittography, having dropped 
the final ( before a ( immediately following (ef. a for at, i 12). 
P. ii 5 : sitkwn lot han af cliEthts hmnws oc huthatrykw, 
then let he atrip her and flog; here huthstrykw stands 
without it« object h^miat ; as the line is worded the object 
cannot be sought iu the preceding ki^tnce; this would be 
contrary to old sod modem usage alike. Here, to l>egin 
with, it must be borne in mind, that in the beginning of 
line 6 D has lost a word on the strip that was cut off, when 
it was bound up with the Venetian Bible, and secondly, that 
B has no word to show representative of that which, in this 
manfler, D must have lost. The only word that D could ao 
have lost must have been kwnnw, the object of huihstrykcB. 
Before the strip was cut off, it is obvious that lines S and 6 
joined thus 

huthstrykce 

htenntB. hcennas motktxr, 
but now, the first hwnnce, I. 6, being gone with the strip, 
they join thus : kuthstrylc^ hisntue mothmr, exactly as the 
words run in B. The explanation of this exact agreement 
between the two tests seems obvious ; a B scribe offended 
by the crowded tautology of the words: lot han af cUetha 
hxnnw oc huthstri/kie h(Bnn(e,hceT>.na> mothcer,yi&ntsii to improve 
the style of hia copy by getting rid of that htennce of the 
three which affected him most unpleasantly; this was the 
hf^nncE, the object of kuthstryka, which immediately precetled 
hannoB motharr. This riddance he effected by changing the 
order of the words, iu line 5 : 
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lot kan af clcEthm ktennce oc huthstri/kcB 

to lot kan henne aff cUsdce och kustruge; 

for thus tbe two verbs, linked together with the copula och, 
were provided with one joint object in the preceding henne. 
By this means the objectioDahle hrennis vanished out of the 
test of the B family, there being no longer any use for it. 

This, however, explains only how the offending hEBtmcB of 
the older text was got rid of in a later one, not how it ever 
got there. In the original translation it must have occupied 
a position where it jarred less upon the sensitiveness of the 
i-eader than it did at the time when a B scribe found it 
necessary to go to the length even of deliberately taking 
liberties with his ori^nal in order to remove the blemish. 
After huthstrykce hfenncB there must originally have followed 
a sentence which, though terminating in htsnnts immediately 
preceding hteniiCB motfiter, did not thereby convey to the 
reader's sense any particular impressiun of harshness. That 
sentence wna the translation either of these words of the 
Pennazzi test; et mutati sunt super earn duodecim homines 
qui caedebant, or, perhaps rather, of these of the F text 
(seeing that here it stands nearer to D than the former) : at 
mutatis duodecim viilitibiis super earn nihil praevaiuit. This 
was indispensable for the clearness of the narrative. In D, 
as it now stands, the translation of the Latin words quoted is 
missing, with tbe result that the text presently goes on to 
refer to a plurality of tormentors as if they had been mounted 
on the scene already. Whichever of the two Latin versions 
the translator followed, his rendering would naturally present 
a test not suffering from that congested state of tautology 
which the omission of the sentence by a later inadvertent 
Bcrihe brought about. This lost sentence could hardly have 
failed to end in k<Ennw or yutBr hcenruB (super earn). I do not 
pretend to be able to supply in Older Danish the missing 
sentence ; I suggest merely that the reading ran : huthstry/as 
Juennw, then followed the missing passage which terminated 
in hcenncB, or ytuer hfentus. HcenncB mothmr. A later scribe 
jumped from huthstrykce hcennm to hmnnce mothtsr, producing 
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the harsh style and faulty narrative of D, of which 
original translator certainly was not guilty. 

P. ii 7 ; After harthce, hcennm has been omitted. 
F: iii 9 : The division stop after Ikold makes nonsense of 
the following words : for mic himcBn cer opcen far those ; 
I should come aft«r mic. 

P. iii 12 : ktmnfB r^st, her voice, should read thcmna 
this voice (so B), the voice from heaven. 

P. iv 3 — 5 : iBHgi tungie giUBT aagt (eldatr sungcet hcmruB lof 
/ulcumlic. Nim of noixer manfaiigasr thwt af thcen halugh 
amd gift &c., no tongue can say or siog her praise perfectly. 
Except if Bome one obtain it of the Holy Ghost's gift fee. 
The context supplies do concluding clause to a sentence 
beginning: 'Except if some one.' Remove the full stop 
(cf. B) and the original reading is secured. 

P. iv 21 : After 'tha' the scribe has left out the verb 
'teth£e8'(B tedis), Icel. t^Sisk, t^t5i sik {Marin Saga, pasaii 
cf. ' per visionem apparens,' manifested herself 

The foregoing remarks will have made it clear that, 
proportiou to it« extent, D suffers from an uucomraonly li 
number of defects. That they should all be due to the 
lessneSB of one scribe, and of him of all scribes who wrote 
I consider more than improbable. Judging from the self- 
conRiHtency of his orthography, he must have been a careful 
copyist; probably he found most of the faults his copy 
conveys in the original he depended upon. Multiplicity of 
mistake.^ are generally the result of multifarious scribal 
activity. The one pointed out p. iv 3 — 5 above, seems ei 
to be due to the old form ' nim ' having been but vaguely 
perhaps, not at all, understomi by a later generation 
transcribers. If I am right on this point, the translation 
these Legends must have taken place at a very early date 
the literary era of Denmark. 

This leads us to the consideration of the date of oui 
f iragment The handwriting, a very beautiful one, 
I bear ratber an early than a late thirteenth century character. 

Compared with A. M. 24, i", one of the earliest Danish 
[ existing (published in a photo-lithographic facsimile by 
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ArnamagnEean Syndics, 1869}, it seems clearly to rank as coa- 
siderably the older of the two. The haDdwritiug of D, besides 
being the more beautiliil, is more regular in the formatioa of 
the letters, while the orthography of it is incomparably the more 
self-coL si stent. In no instance have the voiceless explosives 
k, p, t after a vowel passed into the corresponding voiced ones 
g, b, d. The interdental spirants of the older idiom, ^ and 8, 
are represented by one sign, th, respectively, which without 
exception does service only as exponent of those sounds. 
Parallel is the case of gh, which invariably stands for the 
Bounded spirant g (j), A special sign of high (^e is the 
overwhelming use made of c for k, a characteristic which 
peculiarly distinguishes the earliest generation of northern 
MSs — the generation whose alphabet whs the k-Iess Roman. 
Our fragment shows no traces of variations of spelling such 
as we come so frequently across in A. M. 24, 4° : — ' utsen ' — 
'uthaen' {In IG, 17, resp.), 'witnae' — 'withna;' {la 14, 10, 
resp.), 'hou»th-' — 'housed-' (3ff 16, 14, resp.), 'lot' — 'loth' 
(36 4, 1, resp.), 'forth' — 'iord' (36 14, 3a 23, resp.), 'dotasr' — 
'dothier' (la 3, 36 1, resp.) &c. Almost the only variation of 
spelling in D occurs in the oblique cases of "thu," 'thic,' 'thee,' 
' thaec,' and in the pret. of ' warchaj," ' wrth ' = ' worth.' In hi^ 
monumental ' Katalog over den amamagnieanske hi,tidskrift- 
samling,' 1898, i, p. 353, Dr K&lund puts A. M. 24. 4° down as 
of ' c 1300,' while the Arnamagnasan Syndics (1869), on what 
they regarded as comparative evidence, dated it 'c. 1275.' 
Whichever of the two dates comes nearer the mark, our 
fragment holds unquestionably, I maintain, the position of 
priority. 

In my transcript of D I have left all mistakes untouched; 
of those that I have attempted to correct in the foregoing 
notes, I subjoin here a comprehensive list. 



f P. i 5 : ud^tbEelic 

12 : a thre stceghce 

19 : wrthffi 

ii 6 : hsBnuEB mothii^r 

7: barth^e 



read udifthielict 
„ at thre st^ghie 
„ wrthjet, i.e. worthaet 
„ hainna! ; hjRunEe muthser 
„ barthse haennte 
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P. iii 9 : thold. for raic read thold for mic. 

12 : hiennse „ thEenuEe 

iv 4: fulcuiulic. Nim „ fulciinilic, aim 

21 : ttift banum „ tha tethsa hanum 

For the convenience of the reader I have in 
transcript completed the defective lines of D from the B 
text, but in the orthography of D ; later forms of the former 
text being replaced by those of the latter. All such inser- 
tions from B are distinguished by square brackets. P. iii 6 
'Ijin,' reward, 'bravium,' is a necessary emendation of B'a 
'b(in,' prayer. Defective endings (i 6, 7) and beginnings 
(ii 6, iv 21 — 27) of lines where B affords no guidance I have 
filled in by conjecture and marked by italics within a ( ). 
AU contractions are written out in full, and distinguished in 
italics. Aldrce and scop (iv 8, 11) I have adopted for B'a 
aldrigh and scapwtli for which there could not have been 
sufficient space on the cut-off strip of D. 



Note on ' 



P. ii 3 — 5 we read : Tha wrth hcBnitm fathcer wretk oc lot 
hcBTvnoB bindcs oc./iirw fuennw a gatce oc lot bwrioe kaniue tkar. 
sitham lot han of clcBthce hwnnce oc huthstrykce bcenn(B : Then 
her father grew wroth and had her bound and brought on 
gatce aud had her beaten there ; then he had her stripped 
and scourged. This is a translation of a Latin test which 
must have closely resembled the following amalgamation of 
Fennazzi and F L—Iratus aittem pater eius Urbanvs iussit 
earn (F, alUgari et plunihatis aedi; et post h(ec exapoliatam 
ijissit earn) virgia cwdi. The description of the punishment 
meted out to St CbnKtina seemed to the Danish translator so 
closely to resemble that which in the North was known of old 
Ba gata, that he used this term for it. This punishment we 
find described both in the Older Gulathinga-Law and in the 
Older Bjarkeyjar-rittr, or town-law, bye-law of Norway, In 
the Older Gulathings-Law, Ch. 253 (^Norges gamle Love i 82) 
it is provided, in respect of a tliief who steals property less in 
value than one ' aertog ' (= J- of an ounce), \a seal hanum 
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skapa gotu. oc kasta a harm griote. ce^a torve...en hanum seal 
gotu skapa peSan sem, hann vertSr sannr at. En su gata seal 
vara niu boga lengd. /ulltiea mannz, i.e. then shall be formed 
a gata for him and stones or turf shall be thrown at him... 
but the gata shall be formed for him from the spot where he 
was taken in the act and that gata shall be of the length of 
nine bows of a full-grown man (able-bodied archer). In the 
B^arkeyjar-riltr, art, 16S {N. g. L. i 334) it is \&iA down : ef 
maSr stell i kaup/drum. ^d gerir hann sik at gatu^4fi. 
Sonum skal raka koll. ok bra^a skat koll lians. ok taka d-G/a. 
ok dpna. ])d skulu allir skiparar gera honum gatu ok standa 
ivd vega. ok skal hann renna til nkdgs ef hann md. En hverr 
^eirra manria er ]>ar er. ^d skal kasta ateini e&r kejiiveli epiir 
honum, i.e. if a man steal on trading voyages, he makes 
a gata-tliief of himself. The crown of his head shall be 
shaved and tarred, and (eider)-dowo shall be taken and put 
on his tarred head. Then shall all the shipmates make a 
gata for him, and stand on either side, and he shall run to 
the wood if he can. But each one of the men present shall 
throw a stone or a stick at him. — To go through this punish- 
ment must have been termed at 7-enna ggtu, to run the gata, 
i.e. to run the lane, cf. 'skalkann renna til skdgs efhann md.' 
In Swedish the act was called gatu lop, later gatlopp, in Old 
Danish it must have been termed gat(B Ifip, since later it was 
known as gadel^b. In German the term was gaaaenlauf, an 
equivalent to the older spiessruthenlauf, described by 
J. Grimm in Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer^ il 290 — 1, which 
in its turn was probably an adaptation of the fustuarium 
mpplicium of the armies of Rome in ancient days. In 
English it would seem that the term run-a-gate, for an 
offender condemned to run the gate, to run the gauntlet, 
is of Scandinavian origin. That a person falling under the 
ignominy of this punishment should be looked upon as a 
vagabond in consequence, was natural. From our text one 
would gather that sometimes persons were condemned to the 
punishment of run-a-gates in order to make renegades of 
them. In running the gauntlet we have, of course, to do with 
a corruption, the older English expression being : to run the 
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gant-lope. If gant here has come by the same route into 
the language as gaunt- in gauntlet, that is to say, through 
French, which I suppose is hardly open to doubt, then gaxii 
might just as well proceed from the Scand. stem twuMi- as 
from vant'. Now Old Dan. vand, Old Swed. vand-er, means 
a rod or switch for flogging, virga, the very word that is 
wanted here. In the ' spiessruthenlauf the punishment of 
the condemned crimiual, stripped to the waist, consisted in 
being flogged with wooden rods by each of the executionera 
who stood iu a row on either side. No doubt the punish- 
ment took the same or similar form also in the North. . By 
this derivation gant-lope would represent *vand'lop, Le. rod^ 
run, tiie run of the rod, which is exactly the meaning of 
the Germ. * spiessruthenlaufl and the n in gant would be 
naturally accounted for. 

I must finally express my cordial thanks to Prof. Skeat 
and Mr Chadwick for kind advice and valuable suggestions. 
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EPITOME OF THE LEGEND. 






Urbanus, Master of the Horse, and a pagan, had a 
daughter, named Christina, who was so devoted to religious 
habits of life, even at the early age of eleven, as to cour 
vince her parent that she had resolved to devotie herself in 
virginity to the service of the gods. In order that she 
might pass her life in seclusion he built for her a tower, 
in which he shut her up together with the family idols 
made of gold and silver, and with twelve maidens in attend- 
ance. In this seclusion, however, she became an ardent 
convert to Christianity. Denounced to her father by her 
attendants for neglecting the worship of the idols, she, in 
a lengthy conversation, informed him, though in language 
the import of which he did not fully grasp, that she meant 
to devote herself to the service of the Triune God. After 
purifying her body by ablution and putting on new raiment 
she retired to her room, where in tears she prayed Christ 
to give her grace to pass the trial she knew must be 
awaiting her, to the glory of His name. An angel announced 
to her that her prayer was heard, and at her request con- 
secrated her to the service of Christ. Turning round she 
found beside her bread white as milk and sweet as honey 
Mid prayed the angel to bless it (see D i, ii). 

After many tortures and trials at the hands of her father 
and two judges, Dion and Julian, to the latter of whom she 
foretells that he will have no peace either in this world or 
in. that which is eternal (see D iii), she suffered martyrdom. 
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thiettiie baOth oo wigh thtet oo gif tnic thiet [ewinnielict] 
lif oc aB0Bten mime fyndie, Tliiet ter :iu toll' [dagliae] 
ntbcen ac b20th thaaftosth. Wars hrerrte lengiefl toe thiet] 
b20th 00 wigthffi th»t oc b^^t theet oc gaf [hfeoute] 
5 at Eetffi udathielic barttb. Fyr ten fa«c(a cri/iina toe th[ffit brtth] 
tha bath ban til war h(ervte oc callfeth a f&tbier (oe fun <k) 
theen hteliigh and oc fogthie. Hierrie guth. w(ar htBrrce) 
hsfuf crift ao tbackwr thio at thu loft mic wierse w[ierthughl 
at takte ud0thEelict bz^th. Sitbten aat iawdA [criftlna ihost hiey 

lo laghffi b20th. Hithtea af'tan com tb» b20t iancta [criftJBa nithnr] 
allie fin fathcefH iifguthce. louiem a/)^oilinein o[c ueoerein} 
00 toe hwar ther^B oc f0rthfB nithier a tbre fTtegu oc] 
huQ f02 nitbtci' af fit windiigh oc fkaandse H[riie afgu] 
tbee i^-oAwr oc gaf tbeem fa4«Wl folc. Tha fo2 h[un aft«r] 

i; geD oc wat fie up i to2na:t tavtth fin linds. Ann[ien daghj 
tbwr teft^er tha corn hienEJe father oc wildK hetbrte [line gii] 
tbffi oc Eeft^er tboet ban fakiifEdA thretn tba lot baT'i calise] 
til fie bEetiuffi tbiseliiEtEe u0r oo fpurthea li[wat af] 
the afguth^e matcB wrthie. Tbe tiulls alleg [til hanf] 

JO fetiCT- oc fogthaa. Hfcrra tbin dottter war frughte h[un fkten] 
dS9 thcem allse i fyndinr oc caftath them ut i gat[Be, Htetmie] 
fathfBT urbaimy' wrth barlse wretb oo gripcEr farec((e [criftitia 

oc bar] 
tbte huanse i bcennE^ anleet ■oimth fin band oc f[purths of] 
hsnnaa oc fogtbae. Hwar hauicr tbu fiald wu[r8e guths] 

ij figb mic tbset. ffiii wilt tbu mic thret lei fi[ghfe ac] 
fcal giute thit ki0t uudfe diur at letse gac [til oc hetb] 
rsB guthsE af hiuiniB at tbe wartbas tbic wi w[rethEe at thu] 

[Pennftzzi, p. 262j hunc panem. et benedio, et da milii aetemam vitam in 
remiasionem pecoatorum meortmi. Ecce enim sunt duodecim dies, quod 
panem non gustavi. Angelas aaleiii ocoipieDB psaeic, eC benediiit el 
dedit ei maoducare panem im mortal itatia. Et acoipiens sanuta OhriatiiiB 
oiavit et invocavit Patrem <>t Filium et Spititum SaDotnm, dicens: Domins 
DeoB Pater Domini noBtii Jean Chiisti, qui dignatas es me accipece per 
hnno pBDem iDCormptiooia, ideoque gratiati refero noroini too, Ie«a 
Cbriate, [p. 263] Facta anteiu veapere acoipiena beata Ghriatina deoa 
lovem et Apollinem et Venerem, et depoauit eoa per tres acalaa solvens 
(aaoiam suam ligavit in tEDeatram et daacendit par earn, et oonfringena 
idola, dedit ea paaperibaa, at revaisa iterimi asoendit (per /naciani). Die 
autem facto Teoit pater eiua TJrbanus adorare idola (lun, tt nan en in- 
nfniena) eonvocana ancillas auas interrogavit eas dicens: Qaid faoti eant 
diir (Quid faelxua at diisj). Procedeotea (praoi'dentM) autem ftQoillae 
ad pedea eiaa dixerunt: Depreoamiir, dnmiae noater, filia tua con^iDgeng 
(conjrcgil) eoa, et projeoit in plateaa. Pater autem eiua Urbanua vttde 
iratna est, et aoeipieDB ifipprehejideni) aanctam CbristiaBm iuasit earn 
palmifi [aiapis) oaedi taoiem eius, et intarrogavit earn dioena: Ubi absoon- 
diati deoB? die mihi. [CliriBtiiia autem noluit ei respondere. Et Iteram 
dicit pater eina: Per uiiaerioordea deoa, quia niai diieria mihi. (For this, 
from the [ only: Qvod ti tuUitris dicere, F) beatlia feriwisaimia membra 
tua dabo. Accede ergo et adora deoa caeleatea, ne iraacantnt lib! et 
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thette br0th och vigh tbef oc gif mec thaet euer<le!ict 

liff oc tiffl0Eiiingh aff mynse syniier. Thef (er nu tolf dttghe 

giden iac brodh teefifttet, Worsherrte engfill togh thai 

br0tb, oc vigdffi thef oc br0t tlif!(, ocli gaf lienue 

at »diB Td0telict breth. Firren sanct« Cristine togh thet br0d, 

tha bat hun til Vorherrse oc 

sagde : H^crse Gud fader 

Jhesus Cnst, iech tacker tegh at thu loath mek wKne verdugh 

attaghe T(l0deiict br0d. Siden at Sancta Omtina thet hel 

luge breth, Siden afftsen kom, thu. bi^t sancte CriHtine oidfer 

alle Bill faders affgude, Jouera, Appollinem och Venerem 

oc togh hw«r thercB oc ferclie nithier ath thre atteghK, och 

hun foor nither af sith vinduga och ekiendc alle afigu 

dene Bynder och gftf thom fatugt folk. Tha foor hun op afilser 

If giea uch van sig vp i tomcet mnt sin vinde. Annen dag 
ther effter tha kom hennis fader oc Tildse hedree syne gii- 
Ate, oc effter ath haji saknet thorn, tha tot ban kalle 
til sigh herrne tieniste ni0r, oc spordie huat aff 
the affgude matte vorde. The liiillie alle til hans 
f0deer oc eagde; Herrae, thin dottcr vor frughe hun skien- 
de thorn alle i aynder, och kaste thoni vth i gadhe. Hennis 
fader Vrbanus vorth harlte vreth, oc griper sorccte Cristine oc bar- 
de hetine vti hennis antlade raet sin hand, och sporde af 
henne oc sagde: hiiar hauer thu fiteld worx gnde? 

•5 sig mek thet. ^n vilt thu mek thet ey sighte, iach 

akal giffae tith ki0t vnde diur ath ledhte. Gak til oc hed- 
neie gude af hiwimerige, at the vorde tegh ey vrede, ath thu 

■ Pp. «i^3i, ed. 1859. 

[TranslatioD] thin bread, and blesa it and grant me the eternal life and 
sbsolntion of my sins. It is now twelve daj9 since I tasted bread. The 
angel af Onr Lord took the bread and blsBBcd it. and brake it and gave 
her to eat ' immortal ' bread. Before S. Christina took tbat bread, she 
prayed to Our Lord and invoked Father (and Son and) the Holy Ghost 
and said: Lord God (Our Lord) Jesus Christ, I thank Thee, that Thon didiit 
let me be woithj to partake of 'immortal' bread. Thereupon S. Chris- 
tina ate the holy -bread. When eieniug came S. Christina knocked down 
all her father's idols, Joaem, Appollinem ard Tenerem, and took each of 
them and Sung tkem down three tllRhts of stairs, and she went down from 
her window and amashed oil the idols in pieces and eava them to poor 
people. Then alie went up again and hauled herself up into the lower by 
her belt. Next day thereafter came her father, aud wished to worship hia 
gods; aud as he missed them, he had her serving -maids called to him, and 
asked, what uoold have become of the idols. They all fell at his feet and 
said: Master, thy daughter, our lady, smashed them all iu pieaes. and threw 
them out into ^e street. Her father Uibanus grew mightily wroth, and 
seized S. Christina and smote her in her face with his hand, and asked of 
her and said : Where hast thou hidden our gods 7 tell me that ; but if thon 
wilt not tell it me, I t-hall give thy Qesh to wild beasts to devour; go to, 
and worship the tjoda of heaven, that they grow not wroth with thee so that 

13—2 
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Page ii. D. — Transcript. 

[Bkalt ijllce foifH.mC. Bwitcla. cri/iina fogthie. RffitttelikCB mtelUe 
[thii at ac fjcftl hethrre liiraterikis guth oc haul' fin i^um 

[oc thien hjmlugh and. Tha wrth hsenute fathow wreth oc 
hot li8Bnn][e bindai OC i0re htennie a gatte oc lot bffiriffl Imn 
fuffi thter, fi]tti»n lot hati af clnthie hnnnte oc Imtljfti'^kee 
(/uBniut) [fa]i«iin» mothcer wiitm tLier lekki af. hwHt Wante 
fatliter g0rt]hte withtrr hientice. .^n the thter barthse the war 
mm thrKtJtse cenix the warte drtthie. Tha fogthfe fanct& ari/hma 
til fin fatjliwr. O hin iirenEe thfer utwu tera asr oc guth fba 
gangten] urbane fer thu mi hane thnsttce the eerte 
thier mic h]aute barth. fer thu ki thset thime afguthsB thas* 
thu hethr]Kr hause cungi craft oc the ozkie lei at giiue 
thtem [tyrjc at piiiie uic. Vrbauu/* fkatiiiuattiK{ tha with<«r 
fie fialf aft hau wo2th fwo f]M>ttEBth af fin eghien doUter 
oc lot tha] eo boite iim hjetins half oc lot biodge bo 
thte hienJnK htendier' oc hfeniiffi i0t(er oc lot hEennie fithaeu 
fiBttas i] niyrki ftonie. Thsegw/- urbanus hem com tha 
worth hlan fwo foagh full foa ffn dottier at han gat tei a 
tffith. 'Fbas]g\ta^ hanf hiiffree h0rthe9 thiet hieiiute dott<»- 
hafthce tjhiet thold af fin fathcer tha flet hun alia; fiute 
clsethser f]ynd(Br oc logths afkie a fit hoiiteth oc giiec hurt 
til hin] myrki ftouie oc fial fo2 hKunte f^tiw oc gnet 00 
fogthie] kreneftat dottier fe 0nk a mic thin mothter oc mil 
cundse m]ic foathy at thu seft niin enugh dottor oc alt 
thiet thier mit] ter thset ler thit. Sfitte dottcer criftinte. thu left 
liua af] min aghsen. Weft thu iei thiet ac tbie fod 

1 thu] mince fpten» dithee. hwat oer thic wozthcet 

peceaa male. Sanotai autem ChriatinB apemit oa auum, dicena ; luste loeuhu 
BK, Qt adorem ieum caeleatem et eias fiUum lesam Ohriatum. Iiatus aotem 
pater eioH Urbonua iasBit eam {alUgitri tt plunihatis caedi; tt poit haee 
expuliutam ituiit earn) virgis caedi at mutsti Bunt auper earn daodroinl 
homineB, qui condabant {et tmilalii duodecira militibui laper tant idhil 
praevaluit). Pater autam eiua Uibanua ignoranCe uxore bub faciebat hae« 
fUiae suae. Hii autem qui csedebant eain, deticiebant, et cadebant {ante 
veiligia eiut). Sauota aateiQ Christina dixit patri auo: Impadice et aine 
houaie, et abominabilia Urbane, ecce qui caedunt derecti inveniantor, «t 
vides quia Tirtutem noii babeut {tt idiila tua non potsunt tiK dare virtuttm}. 
Fater autem eins Urbanue in magna anguatia erat, quia taliter taiuriaa 
patiebatur a filia aua, et iubet in oollo eiua boiaa mitti; et maiias et pedes 
eiua mitti in vinculia, et claudi earn fecit in carc«iem. Vadeua autem pater 
eiua UrbanuB \a domum suam, nihil Tolens mandiicare. [p. 264] Andivit 
antem uxor eius de (ilia sua, quia talia perpessa fuerat a pstre buo, et con- 
■ddiC veatimenCa, et pnnit cinerem auper caput auum: et abiit ad carceram 
od filiam snam, {ft cecidit adpedet eiuit cum derymia), et dicebat; ChriBtina, 

matri tuae, quia propter te moiior, et unicam te haben filiam meam; 

mei, et omnia mea tua aunt. Filia mea CiiriBtiDa, lumen aoulomm 
aciaa quia ego te genui, et mamillaa maaa auxlati. Quid eat quod 

It tibi? 



I 
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« BbtH illie forfares. Sancta Ci'istina swarede : riellike mtettte 
thii, ath iech skal heilre hiinmei'igU Gudh oc hans s0a Jhesum 

Criatiim 
oc than helluger andh. Tlia wort hennia fader vred oc 
loth heiine binde oc f0r{o lienne a gade oc loth bcerie ken- 

I ne ther. Siden loth ban hetine aff clasdse och hustruge .... 
Hennis modher vistae th^r ey aff h\iiith hennia 
fader giorde vether heime. ^a the ther barde hewne vare 
era trteite sosom the vare d0th)B. Tha sagde sancta Cristina 
til syn fader; o hin vi'enie, ther vten wrse ibi-, oc Gud for- 

I gangea Vrbano ! seer thu ©y huoiw ti'ffitta the rere 
ther mek haffue board 1 seer thu ey thitie atfgude ther 
thu hedrcer haffue eiigeii craft, oc the orke ey at giffue 
thorn atyrckelase at pyniete aiek. VrbanuB Bkamiuedea tha vidher 
aigh selfT, at han. vorth soa spotteth af syn eghen dottser, 

I oc lot tha en buyie oiu henniti halsa oc loth blade bo- 
dee hennia heuder oc hennis fetder oc heiine siden 
satUe i myrkefltoffue. Ther Vrbaiius hiew kom, tha 
Tordh han bo sorgfuU fore sia dotter at ban gad icke te. 
deth. Ther harts husfrugh h0rde, thet hejiiiia dotLer 

rhafde thef told af syn fader, tha sled hun alie syae 
clEeder aynder oo lagde aake a sith houith, oc gik bort 

. til hin myrcktestofue oc fial forte henne f^dser oc gnet oo 
sogde : kerista dotthter, aee ynck aa meek thya moder oc mia- 
kunde mek, forti ath thu est myn enuxte dotter, oc alt 

) the! ther lait ter thet »r tith. S0die dotter Cristina, thw esth 
UilBa af myue 0geii, westh thu ey thet at iec tek fid- 
dle, oc thu myTte Bpe&er dydie I huat ler tek wordet. 

* P. 42^^ 

thon perish miaerably. 3. Christina said: Tbou spakest rightly, (hat 1 must 
woTBhip th« God of the kingdom of heaven and hia Son, Jsaua ChiisI,, and the 
Holy Ghost. Then her father grew ncoEh and bad her boiiad aoi brought 
on 'gatte,' and had her beaten there; then be had her stripped and Buourged. 
Her mother knew nought of what her father did towanlB faer. But thej 
who smote her were aa weary as if they were dead. Then B. Chriatins said 
to her father : the uacleaa, hgnonr-bereft and god-fontakon Urban I 
aeest thau not how tired they are who have smitten me? Seeat than not, 
that thy idols which thou worabippest have no might, and snffice not to give 
them Btrengtb to torture mo? Then Urbanus was ashamed of Idmself that 
he should be so mocked of Lis own danKbter; so he put a 'boife' round her 
neck and had her bound, band and foot, and thereupon put in a dark 
dungeon. When Urbanua came hurae he was ao full of sorrow for hia 
daughter that he could not eat. When his wife heard that her daughter 
had suffered this of ber futher, she tore all her clothes in sunder, and put 
saheB on her head, and went away to that dark dungeon, and fell at her feet, 
tod wept and aaid : Dearest daughter, have pity on me, thy mother, and be 
meroifnl to me. because than art my only daufihter, and all that in mine is 
thine. Bweet dati);hter, Christina, tbou art the light of my eyes. KuowesC thou 
not that I bore tliee and thou didst suck my papa? What has befallen thee? 



ffcoraen tha toe iancta, 

'5 rtet oc cafUeth fuliani 

nffit 0eliFet oc tnsAtae 
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Page iii. D. — Transcript. 
oc tei i hint thar ewinnselict mr. Julianw/" g[ftt thien] 
huriu tai Icengier thold oc gaf ihnu dom [at biennR] 
tuagffi fkuldie af fktei'ies. Tha fugtiiffi f[aucta criftina. hsTtx] 
yuctr all g^zbi ac thockje thic at thu haurer [mic Kt for] 
5 tith ac bith thteo at thu tac raia fial oc Ifat raic Ka\ 
dffi min ftrith nu er tiinfe ti! at ac fcal ra[in. 1^] 
takie. Swa com en T0it af himffin oc fogtFbK. rente] 
oc ufmittteth in^ thter m^kut teruseth oc fjnace haUEerJ 
thold. fo2 mic hinifcu ter opffiu fo2 thee o[c hiukceri] 
ki ter thic at rethEe allje b»lghiB nwen. t[he faghnse] 
thee fozthy at thu haiKBr fwa mykEet thold [eS bam] 
dom. Tha harthie iulianu/* heeuuie riaft oc [lot i ftteCb] 
fkteree lieeDo^ tuogie af. ThaegiEr tungnn [war af] 

ri/iind thaat ftykkie thser [af war f 
i aiitcet oc flo han[uai ut ' 
I fithfen oc fogC[hw iuLia] 
nie unUae oc ureoffi thu gimdiethfef at [lebe ruin] 
tungte thcer ac fkuldie guth mreth loust nu air [guthzt rtettw] 
dom ynair thioc cummt at thu haiwer tint 0[gh» mift.l 

'° Thteonffi liarm gut iulianft/" lei laangfer thold [nim grepi 
fin boghte oc fattse a twa ftralte oc maet/i, e[n fkpt han] 
hffinnse i hiart«e oc mcetk ann^n i fithiB oc [hun ea] 
daeth fit lif oc foa til himferikia. Sitlieen [com en man] 
tbter af fonc'a Br\/iina fl^ect war thcer oc trothce a guth 
htennffi] 

'S fkyld han toe hieunte licom oe grof thffit i a[ppollinif ] 
temjiluw. 8aMc(a ert/iiwa fulcuni fit mo?!!!!!!™ ie 

augfusti oe too] 
l0n oc glsethje af war luerrm ie/v crift, Amien. 
[p. 27i] neque in futuro, quod permunet in aetemnm. Intiauua autem 
Don feretiB eiua iniurins. iussiC linguam eiua aliBcidi. Bsata autem Christina 
respiciens in caelum, dixit: Deaa^ueUH, qui Don me dereliquiijti, creator 
omninm bonitatis, Buper me respice ancillam tnam, et iabe me finiri in boo 
certamine, quia appropicquat tempuB ut requiesoam. lulianns autem iubet 
earn in amphitheatro depooi, et dum esset in amphitbeatro conetitnta, vox 
de caelo facta est, dicena; Immaoulata et incaataminata Chrietina, quae 
multmn laboraati et anstinuisti propter me, ecoe aperti sunt tibi oaeli 
oaelomm, veui accipe oorunam tuam Omnea enim virtatea glorifioant et 
benediount Deuro propter te, quae in infautia tua mnltam Buatinuieti propter 
me. Omnea iusti exultant, videntea tuum [p. 275] oertamen. Veni ergo 
Christina, accjpe bravium confeseionia tnae, Kt haeo vox facta eat de oaelo. 
AudieDB lulianus iuaait abacidi bngiiam eiua. Beata autem Chriatina 
aocipiena prfciauram lini^ae auae proiecit in faciem luliani, et percoaait 
oouloa eiua, et exoaeoavit eum et vox magna eiiit de ore iUius, dicenai 
Iidiane impudice, et condemnate, deaideraati organum meum manduoare, et 
absdidiati lingnaiu meam, quae benediojt nomen Domini lesu Chriati, et ideo 
lumen tuum pcrdidiati, eloquium Dei caeleatis venit in faciem tuam, el 
excaeoavit lumen oculomm tuorum. Haec audiena lulianua inssit, at doas 
sagittaa dimitti {»ic !) contra cor emu, et unam contra latua eina. et reddidit 
apiiitum. Yenit quidani de genere eiua, qui et ip^e crudiderat in Domino 
per Beatam Ghriatinam, et complevit martyrinin eiua, et collocaiit earn in 
tempio Apollioia. Complevit anl«m martyrium auum aancta Christina nono 
Ealendas Angnstaa, quiuta feria, in Tjro civitate. Begnanta Duniiao 
lesu Cbriato, cai eat honor, at gloria in aecula aeculorum. 



^^ 
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oc ey i hint th»r euiiinelict jer. Juliamia gatb than 
harm ey letiger toold, oc guff tbnn dom, at hennia 
twngm akulde af skffiiis. Tha sagde sancta Oriatina : HiemB 
yuer g0zki, iach tacker tegh, at thu hauer mek ey for- 
tith, iach betber Isk at thu tag myn siell och lath mek sen- 
de myn stridh, nu ter timie til at iach ekal myn h0u 
tagK. Son kou sen i'0st af himmel oc sagde : renn 
ocb Tsmittat mw(i, thsr megit rarffuit oc pyne haffuev 
told foi-e mek, hemniellera xv obeu force tik oo himmeri- 
ge ler tik til rede, alle helluge m»n the faghue 
thech, forti at thu hau«r aoa mikit toldh af barn- 
dom. Tha h0rde Julianus thenute i'0ath, oc lodh i atiet 
akcerffl hennis twDge aff. Ther twngew var af- 
skoreTi, tha togh saiicta Criatiua thoet sticke ther aff var sko- 
net oc casttet Julianuvn i autlat, oc alogh hunniim vth an- 
neth 0ghiBt, oc melfcp sen siden oc aagdhie ; Julia- 
ne vndee oc vrenee, thu girides at ffldte myw 
twnge, ther iac skulde Gudh met loffue, uu ier Gudat nette 
dom yffuer tek konimen, ath thu hauer tith 0ghie misth. 
I Thennffi harm gat Julianua [ey] \e.nger told, men greb 
sin bogbtB oc BKtte aa twoa etroolee, oc vael een sk0t han 
henne i hiarthe uc mel aonen i sidlie. Oc hun am' 
de silt liiff oo for till hintmerigis. Siden koin een man, 
ther aff aancte Oristine aliecth var, ther oc troodhe aa, Guth 

forie henoia * 

ekild, han togh hejintu legome oc groff tha^t i Appolotiia 
tempell. Bnncta Cristina fulkom Hith martirium kalendas nindee 

Auguati oc togh 
l0ii oc glffide af Yorherrce Jhesu Cristo...Anicn 
* Pp. 6O3,— 51. 

nor in that which is eternal. Julian could endure this indignity no 
kiDgei, and gave the decision that her tongue should be cut off. Then 
said S. Cbristitia ; Lurd over all meraj, I th&nk Tbee thnt Thou hast not 
foisaken me, 1 pray Thue thB,t Thou take lay soul, and grant me to and m; 
strife; now is the time due, that I should take my reward. Than there 
came a Toioe from heaven and said : Pure and undefiled maiden, who bast 
endnred much labour and pain for me. heaven is open to thee, and heaven's 
kingdom la ready for thee; ail the aainta welcome thee with joy, because 
that thou bant BufFered bo mnob even from childhood. Hearing tbt9 voice 
Julian had her tongue cut out on the spot. When the tongue was out 
oat, 8. Christina took the pieee which was cat off, and threw it into the face 
ot Jnlian and smote out one of hie eyes, and still spoke on and said : Thou 
eril and unclean Julian, thou didst lust to eat my tongue, wherewith I was 
to praise Qod; now is God's righteous judgment corua upon thee, in that 
tboa hast lost thine eye. This indignity Julian oould endure no longer, 
bat seised hie bow, and laid beside it two arrows, and with one hv shot her 
in the heart, and with the other in the side ; and she closed her life, and 
passed to the kingdom of heaven. Thereupon there name a man, who was 
ot the kindred of B. Christina and who believed in God for her aakei he 
took her body and buried it in the temple of Apollo. S. Christina coneam- 
mated her martyrdom on the sixth of the kalends of August, and reoeived 
reward and joy from our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Page iv. D.^Transcript. 

Sancta Mari]a luothter ie/u cri/li fkter iaiigfrughte ioza byrth 
oc {ker] ati'toT ser fwa myknC lof wurth oc utallic 
Eerie tbtet] leiiuLffi hiartie fiiiUer actmt oc sengi tuDgte giUer 
Caght ffildffirl fungiet hieiiitffi lof fulcumlic. Nim &f nokcer 
man fangser] thaet af tbun hwlugb anzd gift, fui all 
chfBD niithjie oc mUdugli hut thier hmi bauizr til hIIk cnftQie 
mteii thffir hi]al|> uc uathfB fa fox htenute ithtelic b^ute fa 
^kte thffir aldi'ffi] lingw xidar. Jingi boddffl haue wi lem goth» 
ffiiifui tb»]nnt« f«tlEB iuiigrriighu tbwr botlinefcap tax 
af tbeeii h]ielugh and ut l^atbee thieu fuu thter liffinote 
fcop DC alt] iorthi-iki. Foa tbasu lac Iculu wi tro tbiet 
at fwa funi] guth wildte 0tbmyk» Tec til at f0thffif at 
tbten ren]» iungfrngbai fanc<a maria. Swa ler Iian oc 0th 
myk at h]0rft: bceDUK b0a £02 allte the thier thiet wilje 
tliiienfc oc] g0i' ie/uf crift fen daghlic manghee heghse 
iffirtegKn fjoz fin kteife motbcFr fakat fwa tenisi ban ha' 
f0rnG g^rt tliair] theennee boc fteghrer aL 

[Th^et w]ai- en lEertli raau faft I fin tio thf^r miutieB 
warf] bovne niuthier mykst wal oc laf bwar dagh wa 
r frugbJsB tith«r mteCA lelfktelict hiartce allce utKn iiat- 
Cang, En] iiat tha (tetbeef) hanuni fialf mifcuiidee niothor oc 
thiB bwat] bsennie cuplan g^rthea. ^n ban wrtb ried 
fwa at ban] fcalf oc fwartetA bcenns blygblic oc ninltm. j 
mill /rug)hx hVat ibv tba-t thiK- tbu talicr um. Win 
itniiL /ogth)a ban tb«r luic tbiienser thu foa fmar fum 
(min tkirE}n!aitte at thu wi!t fekki min natfang 
(Jiunga. ^'Em) brat ban bortbie thiet tba woath ban s 



De complectori bcatae Mn.riae virgiiitE quod (>a<liim virgo quendam 
religioBiim can tare yei ordioeiu docult. 

Quidam vir religiosas «rut quiEanctam Dei genitricem Taldedeligebat, M 
eiQB seraiciuni preter coiupletoriuin nimia diligenter ootidie deoantabat. Qitk< 
dam Docte poi visioneiii ipsa luater misericoFiiiffi apparena ei, quid ageret 
EU1U capellanuB inquiaiuit. lllu quippe non param tremena ac Btupens satii 
hurailiter Teapoadit, dioena quia eat mi^a Domina de qno dicU? At ilia 
inqait, te ipaum ease acito, queni aiibi deaeruire nun denego. Sed ali' 
qnantulum mibi negligena uideria ease qui cotnpleturium meom dob 
TIB oantare. Quibaa anditi* vir ille aa nimio percuBSua lerrore ..... 
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B. — Fifteenth century text*. 

Sancta Maria, moder Jhesu Cristi, skser iomfrt^se fore byrdh 
oc skser seffbher, ser soa mikit loff vserith oc vtalic 
serse, thset enctse hiartue giter acteth oc engen twnge gider 
sagt eller sungeth henne loff fulkomelic, men aff noger 
5 man &nger thet bSl then Hellugh Andzs gifft, fore all 
then nadhse oc mildughet ther hun hauer til alle cristne 
men, ther hialp oc nadhe foa fore hennis ydeligh b0n8e sa- 
ke, ther aldrigh finghee sellser: anglse bodsB haffue vy om gotb 
sosom thenne s0de iomfruge, ther bodescap feck 

xo aff then Kelluger Andh, at f0d8e then s0n ther henne 

scapeth oc alt i0rthriki Fore then sagh skulle vy troo the^, 
at sosom Gudh vilde ytmuge sik til at f0dess af 
then rene iomfruge sancta Maria, soa ser han oc yt- 
mugh at h0r8e hennis b0n foor allse the ther the^ ville 

15 tisene, oc g0r 3\iesum CWstum sen dagligh mange h0ghe 
isemtegen forse sin ksere moders sake, soa sosom han haffuer 
f0rre giorth ther thenne bok sigher aff. 

Thet var en laerdh man fast i syn tro, ther myntes 
Vorsherrse moder mikit veil, oc Isesde huserdag Vor- 

^o frtege tider me^ selskelict hiartse alt vten nat- 

sang. En nat tha tedis hannum selff miskundeligh moder oc spur- 
de huath hennis caplan giordhse. ^n han wort rsedh 
soa at han scalf oc swaret henne blideligh ock mseltse... 

♦ P. 92. 

Saint Mary, mother of Jesus Christ, pure Virgin before birth and pure after, 
is worthy of such praise and untold honour, that no heart can conceive, an4 
no tongue can say or sing her praise perfectly, unless some one should 
acquire it by the gift of the Holy Spirit through aU that mercy and loving- 
kindness which she has towards aU christian people who obtain help and 
mercy by means of her incessant prayers, and who never would obtain it 
otherwise. No pleader have we so good as this sweet Virgin, who received 
annunciation from the Holy Spirit to bear that Son who created her and all 
the world. For this cause we must beheve that, as it was God's will to 
humble Himself so as to be bom of the pure Virgin, Saint Mary, so is He 
likewise so humble as to hear her prayer for all those who wish to deserve it, 
and still Jesus Christ works daily many exalted miracles for the sake of 
His dear Mother, even as He has done aforetime, whereof this book telleth. 

There was a learned man, firm in his belief, who bore in mind the 
mother of Our Lord very well and read every day Our Lady's Hours with a 
loving heart, all except the compline. One night the Mother of Mercy 
herself appeared to him and asked what her chaplain was doing. But 
he was so afraid that he trembled and answered her humbly and said : 
My Lady, what is it that thou speakest about? My friend, said she, 
who servest me, thou neglectest some of my service in that thou wilt 
not sing my compline. As soon as he heard this he was greatly .... 
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A, prep, with €u:e. and dat., Icel, 4, 
on, upon ; with ace, i 6, ii 21, iii 21 ; 
trothsB a gnth, believed on (in) 
Oodf iii 24; a gates, see note on 
a gatffi, introd, p. 14-15; — tvith 
dat. : se f^nk a mic, ii 23. 

A=at, q.v. 

Ao, pron,, Icel, ek, I, i 3, 8, 25, ii 2, 26, 
iii 4, 5, 6, 18; obi, eas, : mic, i 8, 
25, ii 11, 13, 23, 24, iii 4, iy 25 ; 
pi. nom, wi, iy 8. 

ActS8, wv., to consider, conceive, only 
in pp, abtsBt, iy 3. 

JEftssr, prep, with ace, Icel, eftir; 
after: leftsBr thsst ban saknasth 
(=8BftaBr thflst at ban saknsBth), 
after that (moment of time) that he 
missed— a^ soon as, or, when he 
missed, i 17; sksBr ssftffir (byrth) 
iy 2 ; — adv. tbsar leftfer, i 16. 

JEi, adv., Icel. eigi, ei; not, i 25, 27, 
u 10, 11, 12, 18, 26, iii 1, 2, 4, 20. 

AUd, adv., Icel. ekki; not, ii 6, iv 26. 

JEldnr, adv., Icel. elligar, ella; or, 
iv 4; else, otherwise, iv 8. 

JElBkSBlic, -t, adj., Icel. elskuligr, lov- 
ing, devoted, iv 20. 

JBm, Icel. jafn-, jamn-, used only a>s 
a prefix to adj. correlatively answer- 
ing to senssB or sum ; as : sem 
thrssttsB aenssB, a>s tired as, ii 8; 
ffim gotbsB aensffi, iv 8-9. — In sem 
brat ban htfrtha tbsat (=8em brat 
sam ban bjefrtbie tbiet), quibtu 
auditis^ iv 27, sem is a conjecture, 
cf. om ( = 8Bm) brat (Icel. jafn-br4tt), 
forthwith, B &0^. 



L, adv., Icel. en; but, i 25, ii 7, 
iv 22 — Icel. enn, enn)7&; still, 
mieltaB len sitbien, 8pohe still after 
that (in spite of having lost her 
tongue), iii 16; gsft iesns crist len 
mangfe i8Brteg8en,u;or^. . .still many 
miracles, iv 15 ; — than, Lat. quam : 
fyr asn, see fyr. 

JBnd», vw., Icel. dnda ; to end, finish, 
iii 5-6; 3. pret. sg. ssndsBtb, iii 22- 
23. 

JBngSBl, m., an angel, i 3. 

JBngi, adj., Jce2. engi; no, none, ii 12, 
iv 3, 8 ; — n. asnctaB (for asnt-ksd, cf. 
Icel. [eint-] eitt-gi, ekki), iv 3. 

JSnasd, adv. correl. to asm and swa 
(from anza to answer?), as, as if, 
ii 8, iv 9; — even as, iv 16. 

JBrsB,/., Icel. flsra; honour, ii 9, iv 3. 

JErvLBSth, n., Icel. erfi'Si; labour, 
trouble, iii 8. 

JEtas, sv., IceL eta; to eat (devour), 
i 5, 26, iii 17; pret. aat, i 9; pp. 
sdtffitb, ii 18. 

id, prep, with dat,, Icel. 9,1',— of place: 
from, out of: bun for nitbser af sit 
windngb, down from her window, 
i 13; ri08t af bimasn, voice from 
heaven, iii 7; — of time: af bamdom, 
from childhood,ni ll-12.-Iteferring 
to the agent, or the logical subject 
in a passive sentence : from, by, of: 
toe Lefn af war barrsB, received re- 
ward from our Lord, iii 27; fangser 
tbsBt af tbsBn bielagb anzd gift, by, 
through the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
iv 5 ; tbaer botbassoap faec af tbsen 



iv 9-10 ; Bpotlieth B.t Bin dotl^r, 
miKkcd by hU davghter, ii 14; 
bafthEG tixiBt thold af sin fsthier, 
had tuffered this of her father, ii 
20 i — eircumieriptit'e of gram- 
matical catei: ace: spurthu af 
hBBcniB, interrogavit earn, i 33; — 
gen.: guth» af himote, deo» coeli 
(eiir[etlea).liasaf mill DgbeBD, lumen 
ocu£oruiBmeoruTH,ii 26. — Of descent, 
UTUt from : gutli wilds DtbmjkiB 
sec til at tiSthtEB af Uiebd rena 
iTiDgfrngliffl, iy 12-13.— P/iriure : 
wffirthiB Bf, to beconu of: hwat af 
Ebe afgutbs mnt^ wr(hie(t), iia-ll). 
Adv. of: wistra theer eokki af, ii 6; 
thair djHiiiQiB boo saghier af, letU 
of, iv 17 ;— of (out) : hiBoate tongsB 
HkoldBe af sksriBB iii 2-3, cf. 13, 14. 

Af, adv., led. ef ; if. iv 4. 

ATclietlue, lev., to ditrobe, itrip, ii 5. 

UsaVbrn, m. pi., idoli, i 11, 13-14, 
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thai, i 8, 27, ii 2, 14, 18, 24, iii 4, 
5, 6, 11, 19, iv 18, 33. 26.— ft-(p. 
leitb dat. in the phratt: at retbs, 
mnd. Dan. tU tede, in Teadimai, 
'mlO;—alons,oveT: uithiEr at thre 
Btieghffi {written a in Zi), i 12, 
inlTod. p. 9. 

Bwrt»,7H«., /cef. berja; foment, smite, 

flog, ii 4; prei. barthm, 1 22-23, ii 

7; pj). barth, ii 11. 
Binds, aw,, Icel. Mnda; tu bitid, pM 

in bonds, ii 4, 16. 
BithB, iw., Icei. bifija; (0 pray; 1, 

prei. »g. bith, iii S; jn-K(. batli, 

i6. 
B1tkIi11°> "dV; Icel. bljiigliga, humbly, 

meekly, iv 23. 
Boc, /., Icel. bbk ; a book, iv 17. 
BoddEB (ffender atui even rmviber vn- 

cerlain; if it it sg. it muit be f., cf. 

mm gothiE. Derivation doiAtful. 

Actual eente uncertain; but a* the 
19, ii 11. words hansj wi paint ihiejly to on 

agent on behalf of man, I vejilure 

to trantlate it): pleader, nudiator, 

interceiior, iv 8. 
B|ln,/., led, bam; prayer, iv 14; p(. 

bBDie, iv 7. 
Boglue, m., /ueZ, bogi; a iou, i 
Bolie, /., Lat. bojae, collar for to 

round Ihe tieck, ii 16. 

adj., Icel. bi«ir; botk, u Ij 



n,/. ?Zm(. nflauan; ai«olu(ion. 



Altar, adv., Icel. aftr; baiijt, i 14. 
Altan, in. 7 Icel. aftanc, evening, i ID. 
AldnB(fntro(i.p. Ii). adv., Icel. aldri; 

All, adj., Icel. oUr; all, iii 4; n. ig. 

alt. ii 21; pi. aUie, i II, 13, 21, 

ii 20, iii 10, iv S, 14, 20. 
And, m., Icel. audi; spirit, only in 

the term hieltigb and, Holy Ohoit, 

i 7, ii 3, iv 10; gen. ag. anad, iv 6. 
AnlKt, n.. Icel. andlit; face, i 23, 



iil5. 



^ obi. c 



. o/ai 



p, Iiel. 8 



\m. ord., tecond: 
annmn dagh thisr sftior, tecond day 
tliereafter= the next day, i 15-16. — 
Acfj., other {the other, another), iii 
22; 0711 of two: axmwt eghiet, the 
one of his eyea, iii IS-IB. 

AsJca, /., Icel. aaka; aihei, ii 21. 

At, ndMo/tn/.,Ice[. at; lo,i6,9,2ti, 
iil2,13,iiil7, ivlO, 12, U.-C071J., 



16. 
BotliKSoap, ni., Icel. bofSskapr; 

nunciation, iv 9. 
Bmt, n. adj. ae 1 

{'amiftly.' but) « 

loon (on), iv 27. 
Brpth, «., Icel. branC; bread, i 

ndetbiBliCt bretli : panii {eica) A 

7BortaK(o(i<, i 5. panii it, 

nil. i 9; tbeDt beelnghie brifth, t 

holy bread, i 9-10. 
Brytta, am., Icel. brj^ta; 1 

pret. bait, i 4, 10. 
Burt, adv., Icel. burt; aaag 
Byrth, m., Icel. bnriSr; Krlh, ir I,.j 



=9] 

• OallM, wo., Ictl. kalla; la call, i 17; 

pret. callstb, in c. a, invoked, i 6. 
Osvlan, m., capellnHiu, iv 33. 
Oartn,uv..Ii:fi.kasU; lacutt. tArow: 

OHty in pret. castath. i 21, poitibly 

a ilip of the pen far caatiHth which 

occuri Hi IS. 
daUuar.pI. D/olath)e,n.,fcr-I.kIfeSi; 

clolbei, gaTBteitU, ii 21. 
OonuB, >v., /rreZ. kama; M(rniii<; only 

tnpnf. cotQ, i 10, 16, ii 17. iii 7. 

23, and cuiD in fnloum, iii 26; pp. 

cnmnt, iii 19. 
Onft, m., Icel. kraftr ; ilrength. 

might, ii 12. 
OrllMQ, <i4/-i I^'i- kristian; chrit- 

liati; only in pi. crieto^, iv 6. 

Htgh, m., Ifel. dagr; day, i 16, iv 19; 

pi. (Ughe, i 2. 
Dij^iUo, adr., Ice2. dagllga ; daily, 

ivlS. 
DIM, uf., mod. i)i>n. dia, Su>. dia; to 

lueh ; only in prei. »g. ditbiB, ii 27- 
lAjix,n.,IceLAji; aniniof, bfoif, i 26. 
Dtfth, adj., Icel. dauSr ; licad ; sady 

in pi. dethiD, ii 8. 
Dom, ni., Icel, d6mr; deaiiion ; judg- 

vuml, iii 2, 19. 
D«tW,/.,I«I.dfittir; daughter, ISO, 

ii 11, IB, 19, 23, 24, 25. 

E(;luBii, adj., leel. eiginn; oien, ii 11. 

En, num. card., leel. einn ; Dn«, iii 21 ; 

—inde/. art. , a : en boife, il 15 ; en 

Bailed, adj., only, Ii 24. 

Pa, »w,, Icel. fa,; to obtain; 3. prei. 

pi. fa, iv 7; 3. pret, »g. feo, iv 9. 

See the doablet (angre. 
Fl^fluua, lev.. Icel. fagna; Id Kelcome 

{mik joy), iii 10. 
FlUla, »K-., Icet. falla; to/fl?!: 8. prei. 
ii 22; 3. pret. pL fialla, 
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il9, 



\ doublet to fa, Icil 
tain; 3. prei, ig, (an- 



ger, iv 6; 3. pres. lubj. pi, fingra. 

Pars, mc., ir:«2. fara; to fare, to go; 
only In ibeprtt. for, t 13, 14, iii 23. 

Pa«t, adj., Icel. fastr; /ail. firm, iv IB. 

PathMT. ra., loel. USii; father, i 6, 
11, 16, 22, u3. T, 9, 20. 

F&t«0, -t, a4j., Icel. t&tffikr; poor, i 11. 

FlAlB, tv.. Icel. tela ; to hide, conceal; 
only in pp. fiald, i 24. 

F»nB, HID., Zcei fiBra; fo move, bring, 
ii 4; in ffte tentence : toa hwar 
therffi DC ffirthie mtbier at tlire 
Btffigba the aente of (a'rthiB niiut 
be : hurled, threie. a emit which 
Icel. fiera niSr alto liai, i ]2. 

PjttTM.adp. comp. ofteSr, KOtposiibly 
in ^ tcriUen fyrrie, comp. o/ fyr, 
formerly, a/oretivie, iv 17. 

P|)tlUB, lev., Icel. tiB'Sii; to hear, give 
birth to, iv 10; 1. pret. .3. f»dd», 
ii 26-37; pan. tntiusa, iv 12. 

Pole, n., Ictl. f61k ; folk, peopU, i 14. 

Per, prep, tcith ace, Icel. !yti, tyrir; 
(<w. Jor, before (in front of): flal 
for beennss faUer, /eU before {daan 
at) her feel, a 33;— /or, to (far the 
beii^t of): .liinuBn ter opien for 
iheo, heaven w open far (to) thee, 

full for sin dottffir, grieved for {on ' 
uceounl 0/) hii daughter, Ii 18; met 
thier myknl snisth.. .haiieer thold 

/or.onbthalfof: ler lian oc ethmy k 
at harm huunw bea foi alls the 
tber thiet wilee tbiienEe...an behalf 
of all thaie that...iv 13-15.— 
Fhraneis where for combinei urith 
aac. Bake, skyld : for the lake of, 
by Teuton af: for hEBonn afcyld, 
iii 24-26 ; fur hEeonffi Iwdeb aaka, 
iv 7-3; for thtea eao, iv II; tor 
sin motbsr saks, iv 16. 

Vvt»,prrp.oftime,Icel.l3nt; befori 
torffi byrth, iv 1. 

ForfoTB, ar., Icel. fyrirfara; to unA 
destroy; only in 2. pret. ig. af the j 
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fi^tfel, /. ?, leel. gmzks; goodiiei; 

Ootb, adj., tcel. g61Si; good, goUuG {?), 

iv 8. 
Qrane, iv., leel.Bn-ta; ta &ury; only 



W 



middle voice in patiivt seme : for- 

facss, p«-«iu, ii I, 
Torgtagttt, pp. of forgongs, lued a* 

a4i. inthtphrite: gath forgiuignQ, 

god-forgone, yod-fvriaken, ii 9-10. 
PomiUi, wv.. lo detpi's;, ncffli'cl: ottly 

in 3. pru. ap. forBmar, iv 2S. 
70TtIi7, ado.. letl. f^rfir) t^vi ; '»'- 

eaute. ii 34, iii 11. 
Pilrti(«oB3t,).tet>..to/D™i*ei onlg 

in pp. fortitb, iii 1-S. 
Pot, m., loel. f6tt; /ddI; only i« pi. 

iBtat. i 20, ii 16, 22, 
Pmslue, /., icrl. [niva; miitrfti, i 

30; lady, IT 20, 34, r/. iDDgrrughie. 
FnltniBUB, (v., IckJ. fallkomDB ; (a 

fulfil, coHimaniate, only in 3. prel. 

tg. fulcnni, iii 26. 
Fnlanmlia, adv. , teel. fuUliomlign ; 

perfectly, iv i. 
Pyr, adv. camp., Icel. fyrr; priw<, i-a 

thephrme: fjt mn, Icel. tjtr enn, 

prim guam, i 6. 

OaUSa, (V., Icel. guiga; to go; 3. 

pr«f. Iff. giao, iiSI; imp.gao, i26; 

pp. gitiigsn, «< focgangiell. 
Oa,U»,/., Icel. gBU; 1. itreet, platia, 

i 21. — 3. the name of a special 

ptmUhvient, tee note on 'tt gftts,' 

intnxj, p. 11-16. 
a«ii, adv., again, i 14. 
om,/., JMi. gift; ffi/e, flruBi, iv 5. 
lUndMi, tui'. in the middle voice, 

Icel. girnaslc ; to yearn, diiire ; only 

in 2. pnl. ig. gimdiethies, iii IT. 
(UtN, IV., Icel. gela; to Ai; able, can ; 

B. Jir«. eg. gitier, iv 3 fcis; 3. prel. 

If. gal, u 18, iii 1, 20. 
Olns, «!., Icei. gefa,; to si«<; give 

oat, i 26; 3. prct. eg. gaf, i 4, 14 ; 

gat than data, gave oat the deoi- 



3, pTft. tg. s 



iJ2S. 



ii2; 11 



il. 



qUbUib,/., Icei.gleSi; gladneit, joy , 

iii 37. 
O^m, tDt^, leel. gera; (0 da, Co make; 

3. prn. ifT- gtlr, iv 15; 3. prel. tg. 

gertbffl, ii 7, iv 32; pp. gart, iv IT. 



OtatK, tv., Icel. gr4ta; to ueep; only 

in 3. pret. jj. grat, ii 32. 
Gripa, <t)., feel, gripa; to j^ri'p, teiie; 

3. prei. t[f. gripKr, i 23; S.pret.ig. 

grep, iii 2Q. 
Outh, m., Icel. ga« ; god, i 7, ii 2, 9. 

iii 24; gen. iff. guthia (?).iii 18; pi. 

gDthw, i 16-17, 24, 27, cf. afgntluE. 

HMIagli, a^., Icel. beil^r; My, i 7, 
ii 3, iv 5, 10; pi. hielgbie. iii 10. 

Hnrm, m., Icel. berra; taaiter. Lord, 
i 3, 6, iv 19. 

HalB. m., Icel. hale; neck, ii 16. 

Han, 3. pert. pron. m., tcel. hana ; 
he ; nom. and ace. ban, i 17 bit, 
ii 6, 14, 18 bii. iii 31, 25, iv 13. 
16, 32, 23, 27 ; dat. hanum. iii IS, 
iv 21 ; gen. bans, i 19, ii 3, 19. 

Hand./,, leel. hgod ; hand, i 33 ; pi, 
ii»ndffir, ii 16. 

Harln, adv., Icel barilla, liarla; ex- 
ceedingly, i 23. 

Bum, m., Icel. harmr; iiynria, in- 
dignity, ii 3, 30. 

Hann, icv., leel. bafa; to have; pret. 
tg. bauier, i 34, iii B, 11, iv 6, 16; 
pi. hauffi, ii 11, 12, iv 8, 

Ham. n, . but in adv. tejue, Icel. hdm ; 
home, ii IT, 

HallinB, wv., leel, heiSra; to Aonour, 
loorthip, i 16, ii 2; imp. i 26-27. 

Hialp,/., /eel. hjiilp; ^[p, aid , avail. 
iv7. 

HiartEB, n., Icel. hjorta; heart, iii 23, 
iv 3, 20. 

Hlmsn, m., /eel. biminn; heaven, iii 
9, af bimiBD, iii 7. a[ hiiaiiiB, i 37. 

HlnuBrUd, n., Icel. biminriki ; king- 
dam of heaven, iii 9-10; sen. ig. 
-rikia, ii 3, iii 23. 

HiiLi pron. dem., leel, liimi ; tluti, the 
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other, the; a hin nrena, o the un- 


Ki«t, n., led. kjot; ;leth, i 36. ^^H 


' clran {one), ii 9 ; hia niTrki aCousi, 


^^^H 


that dark dungeon, ii SQ: n. bint 


L»rel«.»i'..lM[. leggja; Wlav.put; ^^H 


(WBirffild), lluit, the other, iii 1. 


DR?!/ ill 3. p-ft. ,g. loglhn, ii 31. ^^H 


H^h. adj.. IciLhte; high, exalted. 


Langi, adt>., Tc^I. letlRJ; Ion? (o/ ^^H 


ivlS. 


time); onli/ iR comp. lieDger, iii 9, ^^^H 


a|lr». tt-P., Ic<i. heyw; to hear, iv U; 


^^H 


S.p™(. <p. herthffi, ii 19, iii 12, iv 27. 


LMTtb, adj., Zeei. InrSr; Uaratd. a ^^H 


HomMh, n., Icel. hgtuS; head, u 31. 


cimc, ^^H 


S)m,3.peri.pTon.f., Icel. hbn. Ma; 


iMtm. IV.. leel. lasa; to read; aidy ^^^| 


the. i 6, 13, 14, 20. iii 23. it 8, 95 ;— 




inaittheobli<ineca»eibniaiB; ace. 


LaUe, »>., letl. liU; lo (o ooute, ^^^| 


i 23, ii 4 bis, 4-6, S, 6, 7, IG, iv 


to have; pree. >ubj. lat. iu 6; 2. ^^^| 


10;— dot. i i, 24. iii 23, iv 4. 23;- 


pr<t. ig. loBt, i B; 3. pre(. $g. lot, ^^^| 


gen. i 16. 18, 31. 33. ii 3. 6 fits, 16. 


^^H 


16 bU, 19, 23. iii 2, 13. 23, 34, 25, 


Ucom. n.. Icel. likamr; Aodir, dead ^^^| 


iv 7. U, 32. 


body, iii ^^^1 


Hnin. adv., how, ii 10. 


Uf, »., /ceJ. Uf ; Jt/e, i S. ui 33. ^^H 


HiiE&EB,/., leil. huBfreyja; aife, ii 19. 


UndEB, m., Icel. lindi! £e2t, /a.da, ^^H 


HuUwtrytaa, iv..Ieel. hli«Bti^lqa; to 


^^^1 


J Jlog. icourge. ii 6. 


LlQi. n.. leel. IjAs; light, U 36. ^^^| 


Smr, pron. ind., Icel. hvan; each, i 


L«ii (»iti), I»E. laun, n. pi. ; reioard, ^^H 


19; WfTi/, ivl9. 


^^H 


Hw«r,a(li'.iiUoT.,r(;r'£.hTar; icAer*, 


Lor, n., Icel. lot; praite, iv 2, 4. ^^^H 


i24. 


LotUB, wv. , leel. lofa ; to praUe. iii 18. ^^^| 


HwRt (n. o/hwa). pron. inlerr., Icel. 


^^^M 


hrat; uhal, U6, 37, iv 34. 


Hate, urr.. /cei. mtela; to ,peak; ^^H 




oniv in 3. pref. ig. mnlbB, ii 1, ^^^H 


I,prep., iMl. l;iii, iiil. 35, ivl8;— 


^^^B 


into, i 15, 31, 23, iii 15, 33 iii i 


Hath, prep.. Icel. me«; with, by, ^^^| 


—pKratee: i stnth, on the ipot, im- 


15, 23, iu 13. 31, 23. ^^H 


mtdiate)y, iii 13 ; i ajftdfor. in nw- 


Han, m.. leel. natSr (mBnnr); a ^^^| 


<(«■, i 21. 


min. iii 23, iv 6, 18 ; pi. man, iv 7. ^^H 


lanegnn, n.? p(., Icel. jarteen ; mira- 


Hatiugb, adj.. many; only in pi. ^^^M 


cl<«, iv 16. 


mangbffi, ^^^H 


m». adv., Icel. iUa; ill. miiirably, 


Klld}igh-hai.f..kindne»,neTcy, iv6. ^^^| 


wretchedli,. ii 1. 


Uin, proa. po».. Icel. taian (min, ^^^| 


Itll»Uo,fldj.,Ii,^l.i15uelisr; coTuiant. 


mitt), my. Mine; eg. m. and/, ii 34, ^^^M 


iacfitant, iv 7. 


iii S. 6 f<i(. 17, iv 24, 35, 36 bi, ;~n. ^^^M 


lortbrlki, n., iee(. jarSriki; earlk- 


mit, ii 2S.~Pl.m. andf. niiiiB, i 3, ^^H 


realm. Ihf world, iv H. 


ii 27 ;— R. min : liua at min Bgbasn. ^^^H 


lungfruglue./., Iflfi. jungfrn; oirain, 


^^^1 


Hw Virgin, iv 1, 13 ;— qm. iung- 


HUmtaB, in>. in midij/fr vorce, Icel. ^^^H 


fingho, iv 9. 


minnast; torfmem'in-.fifarininind; ^^^H 




only in 3. pret. s,;. mintss, iv 18. ^^^H 


Km. <1({7., Icel. kiet: drur, J.rb>o.fii; 


BUBound, /., Icil. miakann ; viercy ; ^^^M 


^^^K^^ in the def.form: ktBieD, iv lli; 




^^■kltMW. knmBtffi, ii 


mOtluEr, mater mieerieordiae, iv 91. ^^^1 
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■QMtmdn, uv., Irel. miekudna; to 
pity, have titercy on. ii 23-24. 

MiBto. viv., tcct. missa; Co ioa^i only 
in pp. mint, iii 19. 

IV, /., Icel. mat, mey; majtlcn. 
vtr^in, iii 8; pi. m^c: thicniihc 
iervi7ig maidi, haiidmaiiUni, 



il8. 
Uotbwr, f..Icfl.tab^it; mothtr.ae. 

23. i» 16, 21. 
MngbN, we., Ie<i. mega; mo^; onIj( 

in 3. pTfTl. rubj. tp. mattB. uud na 

an auxilioTy to wrUim, 1 19. 
■jrlUBl, adj.. letl. mjkill (mykill) ; 

grtal, maeh ; nnlj) in n. ig. myitet, 

liiB, 11, iv3. 19. 
Kyrkl-itinue, /., Icel. myckvaBlofa; 

dart ifunjr«tni, ii 17, 83. 

Kit,/., /eel. nitti mghi, iv 21. 
Rftthft, /., Icfl naS; merq/, grace. 



Ictl. nitiagngri com- 
pUtarium, complitte'i kour, iv 20- 
21. 26. 

Him, oil'.. Icel. nemft (mod. Dan. 
man); excfpt, ualeii, iv 4;— after 
d negative ilateiaent : but, iii 20 
{cojiject.}. 

Hltbm'. adv., Icel. niiSr; doatn, i 10, 
12, 13. 

Holcnr, pron. inde/., Icel. aokkurr; 

nil, adv., Icel. nil; now, i 2, iii 6. 

0, iiUejj., oh, ii y. 

Oc,adv.,lcil. o]i; atid, il, patiim; — 

alio : Bwa Kr han iic tfthm^k, ao 

eandeseending 11 he alio, iv 13-11. 
fcha. 71., Icel. nitga; eye, iii 19; 

wit'i the pont-pos. art. ffghat, iii 

16; pI.eghBia, ii 26. 
fink, /., Icel. anmk-, mini. Dun. jut'; 

pity; ae euk a mic, liave pity on 

lae, ii 23. 
0Umiyk,(i4/-, /cel-auSoiidki; humble, 

cuiidenceiiding. iv 13-14. 



OikiB, 1C11.. Icel. ork&; to b: 
afford, ii 12. 



■, /- , pain, iii 8. 



afrJS^^ 



Bnt, Off/., 
de/. form 






tx; right; in tAf 
iii 18. 
icfj. r£ttiliga ; 



Tightly, jastly. i 
San, udj., Icel. hreion; piare; only 

ill the def.form renaa. iii 7, iv IS, 
KethB,/.?, Jcirf. rei-Ra; readiiuu; in 

Ihephrate: at retbie, in readineu, 

prepared, iii 10. 
B««t,/.. /m2. roust; a voife. iii 7,12. 

Sac, /., pi. aakie, leel. egk. — Bukir; 
take; in phTosei like for thieli flac, 
iSc, iv 7-8, 11, 1«. See tor. 

Hftglue and sigbie, w. . Icel. segja ; 
to >ay; in/, sigbie, i 2a; S.pree.^i/. 
soigbiec, iv 17; pret. »g. laid pi, 
aogOtm, i 7, 20, 2i, ii 1, 8, 23, 
iii 3, 7, 1<>; inip. sigh, i 2S; jip. 

Snttn, lev., Icel. eetja; to let, place, 
pat, ii 17 ; 3. jiref . <g. sattie, iii 31. 

SakSM, lev., Icel. sakna; to taiat; 
only in 3. pret. tg. aakniBth, i IT. 

ScammaE, wv. in middle voice, Icel. 
BkammaHk; to be mhamed; onlg 
in 'i. pret. tg. acanioiathieB; can- 
utraclinn: BoamiaathiBa withnr aie 
Bialt, (if. woi athaned in face of 
(withior) hinuelf^ wot inieardlg 
ashamed of himelf, ii 13-14. (The 
forjii snaminathiea presnppotei inf. 
acammas, later scammiea.) 

Soapn, en., Icel. akapa, akAp; 10 
ehapi, create; only in 3. pret. t 
which in B taken 
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Bopetb. and I have changed into 
the itrortg, soop, iv 11 (c/. irtlrod. 



the 



I. 14). 
Se, tv., Icel. sja; to see; 3. pT 

Her, ii 10, 11; jrnp. ae, 1 

phratt: se isaic a mic, ii S3. 
BUI,/, rcaJ. s4I; iro«i, iiiS. 
Blalf, dftn. pron., Icel. HJilfr; lelf, 

ii 14, iv 21. 
Bic, Tejl., Icel. aik, &it\ himielf, her- 

«{^, ilS, 18, iiH; see, ivia. 
On, poa. pron., Icel. einn; mas &i^,; 
ind/.Bin: i 11, S3, ii 1«, IB, 



30, i 



21, iv 16, II 



ii 21, i 



I, 26 ;— pi. si 



i 16, i 



SltbBB, /., Icel. slSa; nde, JJotit, 



latua. 



i 23. 



Sltlisn, n<li>., Icel. Maa;—nnce: 
tbait BIT nu toll daghfe sitlisii ac 
br«tll ttUBftffilh, quod panem juin 
gastavi, i 3 ; — (Anrupon, thereafter, 
then: mibsn sat bcb. 0. tbiet 
hnlughn brjtfth, i 3-10; BJUnen 
lot hon »f olaetliEB htenniF, ii Q ; 
lot hiGnnee aithsn wettat i myrki 
HloDEB, ii 16-17 ; sithseti com an 
man, iii 23; mnltia an sithieD, 
tpoke stilt after tk 



t the t: 






sithnD aftan aom, i ID. 
B\vaigtaB{1},iv., Icel. ajogva, gjagi&; 

lo sing ; only in pp.*Bungeei. iv 4. 
8taBim»(?), lev.. Icel. skemma; to 

spoil, siiuith, destroy; only in 3. 

pret. sg. Bto^ndje icith added sju- 

(Uoc, i Bjndmr, snathed in sunder, 

broke in pieces, i 18, 30-31. 
Bknr. adj., Icel. akmr; sheer, i.e. 

p^e. iv 1, 3. 
Bktana, av., Icel. skara; to shear. 



s. af, I 



pp. akoran. -t, ii 


14. 


16 


middle vo 

akmrfefl, ii 

Bklalnn (?), 

aki&lfa; (0 


ice in 
3. 

Bkislan 
trembU 


pasiive 
0-1(1/ in 3 


ig. acalf, i 


23. 







ntouf, iiilS; 
in/. 






Skinta, ni., Icef. akjAta; fo ihoot; 

only in S.pret. a^. akst, iii 21. 
SkulB, prel. pret.. Icel. akuln; tAalt; 

l.pr«(. JTKf. Msl,ii 3, iii 6; S.]ir«. 

ind. acalt, ii 1 ; I. pre*, yi. B«iiln, 

iv 11 ; pret. stibj. akuldm, iii 3, 18. 
Bkyld. /., Icel. skuM; sake, in tht 

expression : for hsniia skyld, for 

her sake, iii 19-20. 
Slti, IV., Icel. b\&; to knock, tttike, 

smite; only in 3. pret. ig. slo, vilk 

the person in dat., the thing in 

ace. : alo hanam at anneet ifghist, 

struck out one of his eyes, iii 15- 

16. 
aiBct, /, family, kindred, i 
SUtn, n>., Icel. Mta; to U 

in 3. pret. ig. slat, ii SO. 
B(lt, adj.. Icrl. Biatr; iweet, dear, he- 

lovid; only in the def. form BtitiB, 

ii 25, iv 9. 
Borglifiill (Horgh fnll), a^j., Icel. 

aorgtnllr; fall of sottoib, grieved, 

ii 18. 
Spmui (reading not quite certain, but 

the indistinct remnants of the tetters 

seem scarcely to admit of either 

speniB or apjaffi), m-, Icel. speni ; 

pap, mamilla, ii 37. 
Bpflrln, um., Icel. Hpyrja; to ask, 

qutition; only in 3. prel. eg. spor- 

tluB, i 18, iv 21-22; a. af hnaam, 

asked of her, asked her for an 

anncer at to, i 23. 
Spottn, w.. leeL spottN; to mock; 

only in pp. spottmth, ii 14. 
Bttaghn, m., Icel. atigi; stairs, flight 

of stairs, tcata; tJie technical sense 

is probably ^slary', mod. Dan. 

Btokvsrk, 6tBge, i 13. 
Stnib, n., Icel. ataSr ; place, spot ; in 

the pltToje i stoith {leel. i etaS, 

mod. Dan, pi Btiedf!t|, an the spot, 

instantly, iii 13. 
Storlifl, oiiti., led. atdrliga ; greatly, 

eaxeedingly, iv 27. 
StoiuB. /., led. atofa ; chamber, tie 

myrki-Btouffi. 
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Stnl, m.? O.G. strnl, m.. an nrroip, 

.npilfo; p(. slnUsi. iii2I. 
ttrtth (uin), ff^I. aErl«; dn/r, iii H. 
ttykka, n., /ce'. atyfcki; piece, iii U. 
atTn, «., /m(. fltyrkr; ilrenglh. 

ttaa. Dij;., JmI. lumr; Mmr, iv 25. 
■nm. oiiv.. /eel. sem ; lu; aw& aiun, 

eren a*, i» 13. 
Son, m. , Zeff. aunr ; ion, ii 2. iv 10. 
■m (swo, ii 14, 18), dem. fxirt., Icrl. 

■vi; to, evm 10, then; iii 7, 11. 

iv 3, 13, 23. 
BwiXK, wr., letl. BVBrft; lo aniaer; 

only in 3. pret. tg. awareeth, iv 23. 
Bynd, /. I leei. syiid ; ii'h ; pi. Bjndn, 

i2. 



Taka. ra., leel. Uka; fo take, re- 
etivf, i B, iii 7 ; 3. pret. itg. toe, i 3, 
6, iii 14, 25; 2. prei. labj. tao (at 
tbu tac), iii 5. 

TllN. wf., /rel. tala; (o talk; mbj 

in %. pru. %g. talfor, iv 24. 

nu, a>lr., leel, )i&; EAen, 1. purely 
fraiporul, marifnj; a new paaiu in 
ifte progrtii of the narrative, i 14, 

Ii 3, 8, 13, 16, iii 3, 12 2. cor- 

relatively antviering, in a demon- 
ilrative tenet, to varioiu temporal 
lirme prtceding : tyt nn — tha, i 6 ; 
Hithieii — tha, i 10; thmr iBftmr — 
tha, i 16; mltiei that— tha. i 17; 
tbtegter— tha, ti 17, 30, iii U; en 
nat tha, iv 21 ; ram {conjecture) 
brat— tha, iv 27. 

TIuwkN, viv., IceL jiakka; to thank; 
ao thacktcr thic, I thank tlue, i 8, 
bat lui thacke thtc, lu 4. 

Tbnftn, mv., to ruiile. onli/ in the 
pret.: thiet ffir iin tolf 6a.gbm si- 
thien aa broth thnftsth, sunr duo- 
deeira diei, quod panera non gue- 
tavi, i 3. 

TtMgta, adv., Icel, tegar; when, ii 



nuuL. den. pron., and def. art, before 
adj.—Fttnm: ig^tn.aKdf.onbfin 
the oblique caset.\hmn'. n. nnm. nee. 
thot {dat. thyoR^y in foTthy.^.c.); 
pi. Tiom, the; ace. dat. the. th«m. 
them; gen. therie {tf. fiaon. \i, 
|ieim. ^eira 0/ (he leel. drm. aa); 
Ihii, (Aat, i(; Iht—A. in a depend- 
ent or adj. poiition : thma ham, 
iii 1-3; thnn dam, iii 3; than 

BUS, iv II); for tbesn sac, iv 11; 
thsl brmh, i 3-4. 6; theet styk- 
kn. iii 14; Bpucthse hwat at the 
(dat.) aFgutha: mats wrtbie, i 
19; tnfnidueluri/ of an independent 
ilatenumt: thiet Sr nn tolf daghn 
HithsD, i 2-3; tbnt war eo man, 
iv 18 — b. in tin independent or abio- 
I'ltt poiition: wigh that, i Ij wig. 
thn thct 00 brat tbiet, i 4; aigh 
mic thnt, EBD wilt tbu mic tbet ad 
eigb»,i25; ban haftbte thtst t bold, 
ii 20; alt thiet thar mit ai thiet 
ffir tbit, ii 24-25; aim af nokur 
fangisr iiuel. iv 4-S; oltiE the than 
thcBt wilta tbiaiiiie, iv 14-lB; hwat 
isr tbiet, iv 24; han harths th»t, 
iv 27; — at the warth» thic »iwra- 
this, i 27 ; tbe thier barthffi the war 
thrsttta, ii 7-6; ttaaa the wane 
(btbs. i 8; hum thrnttee the aiw, 
ii 10; tbe orks EBi...ii 12; forslle 
tbe, iv 14; — gaf thiem fatoct folo, 
i 14; ban sakaietb tbiem, i 17; 
aksadse Chiam iajndffir, 121; caat- 
ath tbemotiSl; giaisthteniBtjrc, 
ii 13;— too hwar thernr, i 12.— De/. 
art.; th»D haalui^h and (aoid), i 7. 
ii 3, iv6, 10; theet ewinntelict Ul, 
i 1-2 ; thff t hmlughffi brflth, i 9-10. 

and /., thffitte, n., icel. 

ta Ac, pron, dem„ ihi; 



i 1. ii 



), 17. 



Thnr, adv.. Icel. ]iar; there, ii G; 

tbsr sftiEr, i 16; tbtar af, thereof, 

thereabout, ii 6. 
Tbw, correl. pron. /oUowing a dem. 

pron. or a def. ttatement, tehc. 
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uAieh, that, ii 7, 9. II. 35, iii 1, 8, 
14, 18, 34 bis, iv 6, 7. 8. 9, 10, 14, 

17. 18, 24. 25. 

That, ixinj., Ictl. a<.\ that, ii 11, 19. 

26. iv 11. 

TUKue, UTU., Icel. y^aa, ^jlma, to 
itrve ; 3. prei. ig. thimnffir, iv 3S — 
10 dettne (I), iv 15, 

niBIilBtB./.. Icef. )>£nUBU, t'j6nusta; 
»«Tice, i 18, anollwr ipelliiig : 
thiEBunstie (on -DBatiB can fanrdly be 
a rtmnani of any other leord}, iv 2G. 

TUn, ;>ron. pax., Ictl. ^inn iSo.; (hif. 
(hint, u S3; R. tbit, ii 2S. iii 19; 
pi. thinn, ii 11. 

TholH, lOB., Icet. ^h, ! to tuffer; only 
in pp. thold. ii 20. iii 2, 9, 11, 20. 

Thnat.oij., /«(.|>re7ttr; lirtd.weary; 
only in pi. thiaHUe, ii 8, 10. 

Tbre, num., left, jrir &a.; three, i 12. 

Tbn, pron., Ictl. )>u ; thou, i 8, 24, 26, 

27, ii 2, 10, 11, 19, 24, 26, 26. 27, 
iii 4, B. 11, IT, IB. iv 24, 26, 26;— 
obi. auei : thio (thiea, iii 6, 19, 
theo, iii 9, 11), i 8, 27, ii 26, 27, 
iii 4, 10. 

TU. prep., leel. til; to, UneaTdi, i 6, 

18. 19. ii 9. 22, iii 23, iv 6 ;— odw.: 
gakt>i.aecide,i26; — i:o)y.icilhinf.: 
lathmyhte sec til at fethmB, iv 12; 
/oUoiced by a dependent elaiue : 
□Q sr timn til t.t... appropinqvat 
tempia ut.,.iii 6. 

TtauB, m,. leel. timi; ti'nw, iii 6. 
Tlth. /-, /cei. tifi; 'tide; time, hoar; 

oiUy in pi. tithnr, honri, hora 

canonica, iv 20. 
TOlf, num.. Icet. Ml; taelve. 1 2. 
nnn, ".. Icel. turn, m. ; tower; ace. 

tj. vilb poit-poi. nrt. torniet, i 15. 
Tro. uc, Icel. tniB; to bitieoe, iv 11, 

it. pret. eg. trothiB, iii 24. 
Tro, /., led. triia, tra; /aith, belief, 

ivl8. 
TongK, /., led. tungn ; tongue, iii 3, 

13, 18; utilh the po$t-po*. art. 

tiwgnn, iii 13. 
Tm,nnm..Ieel. tveic (tv4); two, iii 31. 



UdfthBlld, -t, adj.. leel. ddanSligr) 

' iMjaorlal ' but in the mue 0/ eon- 

f erring inanorlaliiy, tee bMth, i 6, 9. 
Urn, prep., Icel. am ; ahaat, round, ii 

15 ; — adv.. about, concerning, iv 34. 
mm. adj., Icel. vindr, vondri evil; 

in the vreak or def. form nodss, 

iii 17; — tavage: □. diur, tavage 

beoiU, i 36. 
Dp, adv., Icel. opp; up, i IS. 
Vrtm, adi: leel. fihceiDii; uftelMH, 

d^led, corrupt; only in the aeak 

form I aieDD, ii 9. iii IT. 
Drailttntli, aiy.. untainted, nndefiled, 

iii 8. 
Ut, adv., Icel. dt; out, i 21, iii IS. 
mwn, pr«p., Icel. iMM ; viithout, ii 

9; txeepl, iv 20. 
Dtanle, adj., Jcef.Atalligr; ji 

bit, i.e. untold, inefable. iv 2. 



., Teei. > 



i 8; 3. 



pr«. inii. (jr. niBt, ii24, 2S; 3. pro. 
ind. tg. ffir, i 2, ii 9, 25, 3T, iii 1, 
6, 9, 10, 18, Iv 2, 1!), 24; 3. pi. 
tene. ii 10 ;~3. pret. sg. war, iii 13, 
14, 24, ir 18; 3. pi. war, ii T; 3. 
pi. pret. eulg. wars, ii 3. 

Vnrth, (ufj. , Icel. verSr ; uorr % (of), 
iv2. 

WBTtimgli, adj., leel. verSugr; var- 
thy. i 8. 

Wftl, adv., Icet. val, vel ; veU. iv 19. 

War, pron. j)ai>., Icel. virr; our, oun; 
war hsBiTffl, our Lord, i 6; war 
frugb»,Durmii(r<M,i20;ourI.a<f^, 
iv lU-30;— ffen. wars, i 3. iv 19; pi. 
waraa: w. guths, ot^ gods, i 24. 

WartliB, IV., leel. variia; to become; 
Z. prei. raAj' at the warthte thio lei 
wreth», ne iraacantur tibi, i 2T; — 
prer. wrlh and worth, i 32, ii 3, 14. 
18, iv 22, 37 ;— pp. wrth» (iiilrud. 
p. 9-10) = wi)rthiBt, i 19, ii27. 

m, lee ao. 

mglue, icv., Icel. vigja; la halloiB. 
blett; 3. preC. s<r. wigthn, i 4; imp. 
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Wlte, wv,^ Icel. vilja; to triU, wi9h\ 
2. tg. pret, ind, wilt, i 35, iv 26; 
8. pi. wil», iv 14 ; 8. pret. ig. wil- 
ds, i 16, iv 12. 

Win, m., leel. vinr; friend^ iv 24. 

WUubB, <v., leel. yinda, to 'wind^; 
only in 8. pret. ig. wat : w. sio up, 
wound henelf up, i.e. hauled her- 
»elf up hand over hand, i 15. 

Wlndiisrlii n-i Ic^l' vindanga ; window, 
il8. 

Wit», wv., leel. vita; to know; 2. 
prei. ig. west, ii 26 ; 8. pret. ig. 
wistffi, ii 6. 



Withnr, prep,f leel^yiik; with (to); 
with dot.: hwat hnnnas father 
g/0tth» wither h»niue, what her 
father did with, to her, ii 7 ; with 
aee. : Bcammathies with»r sio sialf, 
woi iuhamedwith (of) himself, ii 13. 

Wteth, adj., leel. reilSr; wroth, angry, 
incensed, i 22, ii 8; pZ. wreths, i 27. 

TtUBF, prep., leel. yfir; over; uponi 
hnme ynier all g<^zki, Lard over (of) 
all mercy, iii 4; nu »r guthz dom 
ynnr thaoo onmiBt, now is God^s 
judgment come upon you, iii 18-19. 
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ON SOME PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF ISIDORE 

AT ZURICH. 

The papyrus fragments of which a transcript is printed 
below are at present in the Public Library at Zurich in 
Switzerland. They originally formed part of a papyrus MS 
preserved in the Library of St Gallen of which Dr Karl 
Wotke has given an account and a transcription accompanied 
by a photographic reproduction in the Sitzwngsherichte 
der philosophisch-historischen Classe of the Vienna Royal 
Academy, vol. 127 (1892). pp. 1-18. They consist of ex- 
tracts, more or less continuous, from Isidore's Synonyma II, 
§§ 40-43 (ed. Arevalo, vi, pp. 507 sqq., Migne's Patrologia 
Lat vol. 83, pp. 854 sq.). The disruption of the Manu- 
script was an incident arising out of a Swiss cantonal feud. 
In the year 1712 Zurich and Berne were at war with 
St Gallen and plundered its library. Later on St Gallen 
recovered most though not all of its property. I am indebted 
for my knowledge of the above facts to Dr L. Traube, the 
well known Munich scholar, who also identified the frag- 
ments. 

The fragments are two in number, the larger having 
writing on both sides, and the smaller one being merely a 
strip. In the presence of the facsimile, which is based on 
one of three photographs taken for me by Mr R. Ganz of 
Zurich, it is unnecessary to give a detailed description 
of the original whose general character it adequately re- 
presents. The writing is a clear but irregular uncial which, 
on the ground of this last characteristic, was assigned by 
Sir E. M. Thompson to the latter part of the 7th century ; 
and Dr Traube agrees with this dating. It is punctuated 
by commas and colons: but as Mr F. G. Kenyon observed 
when he made his transcript, this punctuation is later than 
the original writing. It should here be added that in the 
photographic reproduction these punctuation marks cannot 
be certainly distinguished from holes or other defects in the 
papynis. 
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The first copy that I made of the fragments had to be 
so hurriedly produced that it could only be used for the 
purpose of getting a general idea of their contents. And it 
was some time before I could visit Zurich again. In the 
meantime Mr F. G. Kenyon to whom I had communicated 
their existence made a transcript of them during a brief 
visit to that city. I subsequently made a second copy from 
the original with the photographs beside me. And upon this 
copy together with Mr Kenyou's, of which he has kiadlj 
aUowed me the use, is based the appended transcript. The 
result of the comparison of these two independent copies has 
been to produce a text which is identical with neither of 
them, but which is nearer to Mr Kenyon's than to mine. I 
have not thought it necessary to mention the original 
divergency where I have assented to Mr Kenyon's reading 
or he to mine ; but I have given his variants where doubt 
still remains. 

A (iiecfo) 

1 inalienoluctononsisduroB.aon 

2 . . nttibiduraprecordia 

3 . . . 1 . . . ummiserialugequaai 

4 tuaeonplangentibusplange, 

5 ... lugentibus 

6 .... ,inomnibusactibustuis 

7 imitarebonusaemolaresca.ba 

8 bitoanteoculos 

9 . . emplamscorumsinttibipatru 

10 di8ciplinaeimitamenta;intende 

11 ado . . . operandouirtu , . s . . 

12 adtendeintendedocumentaius 

13 torum.adbeneuiuendumhabito 

14 testimoniumbonum.c . . . . di . , ai 

1 5 famain.caueautemgloriampopu 

16 larem;coutemnefabores 

17 . . ntemnelaudempopuli" 

18 •oriamagna* 

19 tarn . . d 
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B (Verso) 

traces of writing 

1 non . . bonumestimessibonusprae 

2 dixerisjinlinguaalienamconsienti 

3 ♦tuaminterroga,discemete 

4 tuoiiiditiononalieno,magisscirepot 

5 estqui,sis;8icuttuquicon8ciustuies 

6 quidenimprodestdummalusessibo 

7 nuspraedixeris;autquisboiiilaus 

8 pertinetadremsialiud|es,qua 

9 proptercauesimolationem,uita 

10 unction em,obscurioreuestenonsi 

11 m9lisscitate,qualishabere . uis . talis 

12 esto . propensionemtuam . ethabito 

s 

1 3 etincessodemonstra/sitingressotu [.] 

1 4 simplicitasinmutopuritas,ingesto 

15 grauitas,inince8sohonestitas, 

16 nihilleuitasiinincessutuoappare 

17 ... anmusenimincorporishabeto 

C {Fragment) 

1 ... nonappetosecon* 

2 sentit^sicontemnislaud* 

Notes to the Transoeipt. 
A. 

3. Mr Kenyon suggests in aliorum for the beginning of the line, 

11. '/ think the fi/rst three letters are ado, the rest quite douhtfuZ; 
just possibly adopus.' K(enyon). 

14. ' The end of the line is very doubtful; but I think it possible to 
read costodiscam. / have marked a lins of abbreviation in my original 
transcript : otherwise I could not have made it out with any confideme 
from the photo ' K. 

17. ' / have contemne in my transcript. At the end of the line I 
have popularem, and the photo shows traces which suit the a and m. 
There is room for a short word after it ' K. 

19 is given as Mr Kenyon read it, I could make out nothing from 
the papyrus, 

B. 

3. ^ More than two letters seem missing at the beginning. In my 
transcript I suggested ipse ' K. 

10. '7 think the fwst letter must be u and have suggested it with a 
query in my transcript: but I could not defmitely make it out in the 
MS. nor in the photo ' K. 
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It should here" be stated that the transcript and the 
notes appear in the exact form in which they stood before 
the fragments were identified. 

I now subjoin from the edition of Arevalo (= Migne) the 
portions of the Synonyma from which the fragments are 
taken, printing in italics words and sentences omitted for 
any reason in the fragments and in spaced type those about 
which there is notable discrepancy between the fragments 
and the Arevalo text. 

II §40 ...condole in alienis calamitatibus, satiare flefcibus] 
in alienis moeroribus, non sis durus, non sis ferreus, 
nun sint tibi dura praecordia. sic alienam miseriam, tamquam 
tuam luge, in tribulatione alterius et tu esto tristis. cum 
plangentibus plange, cum flentibus fle, cum lugentibus 
mentis affectu coniungere. 

41 In omnibus actibus tuis, in omni opere tuo, in omni 
conuersatione tua, imitare bonos, aemulare sanctos, habeto 
ante oculos exempla sanctorum, exempla iustorum imitando 
considera, exempla sanctorum propone tibi, sint tibi patrum 
exempla disciplinae incitamenta. intend e ad bene operan- 
dum, uirtutes sanctorum : intende ad bene uiuendum docu- 
menta iustorum : nullum uitae tuae scandalizet infamia, 
nullum opinio contristet aduersa : disce bono fragrare prae- 
conio, habeto testimonium bonum, custodi bonam famam 
tuam, nullis foetoribus obscuretur, nullis laceretur opinionibus. 
laceratio enim opinionis boni iacturam fadt. 

42 Caue autem gloriam popularem, uita admirationem 
uulgi, desine iactare te in adulantium oculis, non sis drcum- 
flatus uento fauoris, contemne fauores, contemne laudem 
popularis fauoris : esse magis bonus quam uideri stude : non 
exquiras, si quis te eostollat, aut si quis contemnat, nee fauor te 
sedncat nee uituperatio frangat: qui laudem ||Vnon appetit, 
nee contumeliam sentit: si contemnes laudem, || facile et 
uituperationem reiides. non ideo te bonum existimes si 
bonus praediceris : in lingua aliena conscientiam tuam inter- 
roga : discerne te tuo, non alieno iudicio : neque ex alieno 

^ The words between || are represented in fragment G. 
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sermone sed ex tua te mente metire : nemo magis scire poterit 
quis sis sicut tu qui conscius es tui : quid enim prodest dnm 
malus es si bonus praediceris? aut quid boni laus pertinet 
ad te si aliud es et aliud essefingaris ? 

43 Quapropter uita simulationem, uita fictionem, 
obscuriori ueste non simules sanctitatem, qualis haberi uis, 
talis esto, professionem tuam et habitu et incessu demon- 
stra, sit in ingressu tuo simplicitas, in motu puritas, in gestu 
grauitas, in incessu honestas, nihil dedecoris, nihil lasduiae, 
nihil petulantiae, nihil insolervbiae, nihil leuitatis in incessu 
tuo appareat : animus enim in corporis habitu apparet 

Dr Wotke has remarked on the numerous corruptions in 
the St Gallen papyrus. We may note in the Zurich 
fragments the following characteristic mistakes. Confusion 
of ae and e: precordia, estimes. e and i\ habito, simolis : 
habeto (B fin.), u and o : duros : aemolare, costodi (?), sirao- 
lationem, simolis. con for cum (A 4). u consonant and 6 : 
faftores. Wrong addition of m : exemplam, alienam. Con- 
fusion of 4th and 2nd declensions, o iov u: lucto, habito, 
habeto, incesso (twice), gresso, gesto. Confusion of passive 
and active : praediceris (? twice), habere. H&moiographon 
(for which term see the Classical Review for 1902, p. 309) 
appears to have caused loss in B 4 alieno <nemo> magis 
and B 13 in <in>gressu. honestitas for honestas is perhaps 
only known from the 'Cyrillic' glosses a^toXor^oTri^ 'hones- 
titas,' d^L07n<rria 'honestitas,' Corp. Gloss, ii p. 231. 47 and 
51. 

It only remains for me to express the hope that this 
complement to Dr Wotke's work may be of use to the 
future editor of Isidore and my sense of obligation to the 
two scholars, English and German, who have given me 
material assistance in the production of this paper. 
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NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF THE OCCURRENCE 
OF INITIAL W IN WRITTEN ENGLISH. 

A Grammar of Provincial English is now being pre- 
pared by Dr Wright, in connexion with the English Dialect 
Dictionary, which will fully explain, in many instances for 
the first time, the changes that have taken place in our 
spoken dialects in the course of centuries. 

I therefore purposely refrain from offering any detailed 
explanations of the phenomena, and confine myself rather 
to the statement of a few facts that concern the spellings 
which our old written documents exhibit. 

In the first place, I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that there are instances of the loss of an initial w before u 
and in many of our early MSS. ; but I have observed none 
such before the Conquest, except in the case of words of 
Scandinavian origin. 

It is a marked feature of the Scandinavian languages 
that they dislike an initial w before o or u. Where mod. E. 
has wolf J Icelandic has ulfr: Dan. and Swed. ulv. Where 
mod. E. has worm, Icelandic has ormr ; Dan. and Swed. orm, 
Mr Searle's Onomasticon furnishes many examples of such 
names as Ulf, Ulfbeorn, Ulfcytel, Ulfric, Orm, and Ormcytel; 
chiefly during the eleventh century, or the latter half of the 
tenth. If the Charter is genuine, the name Ul/cetel occurs 
in 949 ; Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 27. I know of no earlier 
example. It is therefore possible that Scandinavians may 
have turned some A.S. names beginning with Wulf- into 
names beginning with Ulf- ; but I cannot find that there ia 

IS— 2 
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any instance, before the Conquest, in which this peculiarity 
affected the common speech of the English. This fact is, 
I think, of some importance; for it wholly sets aside an 
etymology which was formerly much in vogue, but is now 
discredited, of the common E. word orchard. It used to be 
said that this was a corruption of the A.S. wyrt-geard, a 
wort-yard, or kitchen -garden; by the influence of Icel. jwrto- 
gar^ry Dan. urtergaardy a garden of herbs, a kitchen-garden. 
Such " corruptions" have ceased to be popular, and there are 
three objections to this one in particular. The first is, that 
an orchard is not a garden of herbs ; the second is, that the 
vowel-sound is not satisfactory, as we should then expect the 
normal form to be urchard; and thirdly, we must deny the 
loss of initial w at a time previous to all suspicion of Norse 
influence, viz. the reign of Alfred the Great. The true A.S. 
form is ort-geard, which occurs in the early Hatton MS. of 
Alfred's translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, 
p. 293, 1. 4. When we collate this with the Gothic avrtigards 
(John, xviii. 1), the conviction is forced upon us that this 
A.S. ort-y Goth, aurti-y is nothing but the familiar Lat. hortuSy 
itself cognate with E. 'yard'; so that ort-geard means no 
more than * yard-yard' or *yard' simply, and could be applied 
to an orchard easily enough. Such is the conclusion now 
universally accepted ; so that Dr Murray mentions no other. 
The etymology is further illustrated by the occurrence of 
Goth, aurtja in the sense of ' gardener.' 

Coming down to the period of the Conquest, it is espe- 
cially to be noted that the Norman scribes who wrote 
Domesday Book had the true Scandinavian instinct in this 
respect. Many place-names which contain such words as 
wood and worth were by no means pleasing to all of them ; 
worth in particular had the difficult E. th at the end of it, 
as well as a, w Sit the beginning. In the place-names of 
Cambridgeshire, not much harm is done ; but in looking at 
the parts of Domesday Book which relate to Middlesex and 
Surrey, I find Wotton represented by Odetone, i.e. Wood-ton; 
Chilworth, by Celeorde ; Worth, by Orde ; Tadworth, by Tade- 
orde ; Talworth, by Taleorde ; Walworth, by Waieorde. This 
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shows clearly enough that we may expect, at any time after 
1080, that initial w may be affected even in a native 
word. 

However, the English language was a stubborn subject, 
and the Normans not only tried to learn it and gradually 
succeeded in doing so, but they took so keen an interest in 
it that, as Professor Earle puts it, they actually " edited " it, 
and devised for it systems of spelling ; and this to such an 
extent that even our modern spelling is practically not of 
native, but of French origin. 

The influence of Norman upon English was at first but 
slight. The number of words introduced from this source 
before 1200 is of no great account. But there came a time 
(which seems to me to have nearly coincided with the reign 
of the three Edwards, Edward I., II., and III., from 1272 — 
1377 — ^just a century) — when the number of valuable words 
thus introduced was extremely large. By that time the 
tongue spoken by the Norman nobles, bishops, and monks, 
was no longer a true Norman-French. The introduction of 
words from Anjou, Poitou, and the Central French of Paris 
was considerable ; and the dialect, cut off from the continent, 
had developed forms and even words of its own ; and this is 
why it is simplest and best to entitle it Anglo-French. This 
Anglo-French is like no other French ; and it cannot be truly 
estimated unless this fact is borne in mind. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the influence upon English 
of this extraordinary dialect; I am quite sure that it has 
been most seriously neglected. To this day there is no such 
thing as a general glossary of it with references; and a 
really good dictionary of it will long remain a thing to be 
desired, but still unaccomplished. Long ago, I drew atten- 
tion to the fact that it pervaded our dialects as well as the 
literary speech ; and now that the English Dialect Dictionary 
is so far advanced, my prediction is coming true. Our English 
dialects not unfrequently preserve valuable words of Anglo- 
French origin, which are but little known in France ; some 
few are not known in France at all. I shall not now stop to 
seek examples, but I have one ready to hand. It was but a 
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day or two ago that the question came to me, what is a 
gantry 01 a gauntree^ The answer i a given in the E.D.D. ; 
a gantry is a rather common word, meaning " a stand for a 
beer-barrel." The corresponding French word is chantier, 
which Cotgrave duly explains to mean, among other things, 
" a ganntrey or stilling for hogs-beads to stand on"; from the 
Late L, caMdHum, a wooden stand; evidently a variant of 
the Late Lat, canikerius, canterius, a gelding, a mule, a 
wooden framework; just as we talk of a clothes-horse. Now 
Norman does not, like Central French, change c into ch, but 
preserves it, so that the original Norman form would be 
*cantier ; but this was easily altered to gantier, by the com- 
mon voicing of initial c tn g, as in other cases. Ducange notes 
that this gantier occurs in a MS. at St Valery; and there 
are two places of this name, both near Dieppe, aod both on 
the aea-coast of Old Normandy. But I can find neither 
cantier nor gantier in modein Norman or Picard ; and the 
only gantier known to literary French means "a seller of 
gloves." It is obvious that our gauntry or gantry is an old 
Norman word; in fact, the use of aun for an is usually a 
clear sign of such origin. 

In the piece called The Prowerlis of Alfred, printed in 
ReliquiEe AntiquES, i. 170, we find the letter w used, as in 
modern Welsh, to signify the vowel-sound of u in full; the 
consonantal w being represented by the usual A.S. symbol. 
I have fully discussed this poem in my essay printed in the 
Phil. Soc. Trans, (of London) in the vol. for 1898, at p. 399 ; 
su I need only here cite results. At 1. 32, we have the word 
wrsipe, with w for u, and s fur sh. That is to say,' the M.E. 
tvurskipe, mod. E. worship, has here become 'urship, by the 
loss of «i. I beUeve that the form 'urship is not unknown to 
modern English; but I cannot give a quotation for it. In 
L 120, where the Osfurd MS. has the true M.E. form unvrartk, 
i.e. unworthy or worthless, the Trinity MS., which abounds 
with A.F. spellings, again drops w before w, and writes 
unwrd, where the w is vocalic and the d is substituted for 
ih ; so the word was pronounced (unu^rd), with both w's as in 
full. That is, we have 'ord for worth. This explains at 
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once the fact, that the E.D.D. gives 14 different pronuncia- 
tions of pennyworth, of which not one contaiiia a w. 

lo the Lay of Havelok the Dane, there are several in- 
stances, which I have collected at p. xiv of the Preface to 
my new edition (1902). Here also w is sometimes used to 
represent either the u in fwll or the oo in cool; and we again 
meet with wrthe at I. 434, answering to mod. E. 'ortA for 
worth. But we also twice find, at 11. 174 and 281, the re- 
markable form wiiian. which ia the common familiar dialectal 
word 'ooman of the present day. Aa the elder Mr Weiler 
says in Pickwick (ch. 33): "Wol's the good o' callin' a 
young 'oonian a Wenus or a augel?" In 1. 573, we have 
two examples at once, viz. wlf for widf, like mod. E. 'olf for 
wolf, and the fern, wluine = ulvine, a female wolf I dare say 
this does not occur in modem dialects, because there are no 
wolves left to talk ahout ; but such a pronunciation as 
'oolverton for Wolverton, in a place-name containing the 
element Wolf, is perfectly common. 

If we next consider the initial combination wr, it is first 
of all necessary tn remember that it was common in A.S. and 
in M.E. ; and that the reality of the initial w is fully estab- 
lished by the habits of alliterative verse. This is best seen 
in Northern texts, which were least affected by Anglo-French, 
Thus, in the Wars of Alexander, 1. S55, we have ; — 

And so the wye in his wrath wrekea hia modre. 
And again, ten lines below : — 

Sir, let thia wretheH all jrende, and with thi wyfe saghtyll. 
And there are many examples in Langland. This wr has 
become vr in modern Danish and Swedish, but in Icelandic 
it became simple r, with loss of w. Of couise wr wsis un- 
known in Frenchf so that the E. wr must have been very 
difficult for a Norman. In ail probability, the fact that it 
is retained in spelling is due to the carefulness of Norman 
and other scribes in writing it down in places where they 
knew that their friends sounded it, even if they did not 
sound it themselves. The Alliterative Poems show that it 
was well preserved even after A.D. 1400, partly by tradition. 
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in the dialects upon which Aoglo-Frencb had the li 

influence; but the steady discouragement of this w 
suppressed it in our ordinary speech. It is amusing to find 
a conscientious scribe writing ivr for r even in a French 
word I Halliwell give an example of wobbe for robbe, to 
>, rob; and in Havelok, 1. 39, we find the sb. wrobleres. 

Another clear example of the early loss of vt occurs in the 
case of the word wot, he knows. In Robson's Three Metrical 
Romances (Camden Soc), at p. 20, at. 4-3, I. 1, we find the 
exclamation God ote, i.e. God knows. This ia run together 
into one word, in tlie form Goddot, in Havelok, where it 
occurs six times; it is also, in line 2527, extended into the 
fuller form God it wot Goddot also occurs in the Cursor 
Mundi, and in 1. 439 of the early piece entitled Dame Sii 
Again, the AS. war, sea-weed, represented by wan 
Northern dialects, became wore m the South. Ray, in 
list of South-country Words (1691), duly notes it He has 
" Wore, Woore, s. sea-wrack, Alga maiina. The Thanet 
men, saith Somuer, call it wore or woore." Of this word, 
without its w, the N.E.D. has six examples, av. Ore (5) ; the 
earliest being in Lewis's Hist of the Isle of Thanet (1592). 
The same Diet gives the compound ore-stone, a rock covered 
with sea-weed; and the derived adj. ory. 
I The tendency of our language to suppress w before « 
Vand o is clearly seen in the modern dialects. Thus the 
Shropshire glossary alone gives us 'ool for wool; 'oonna for 
viol not, i.e. mil not; 'oont for wont, the dialect word for a 
mole (A.S. wand) ; 'oosted for worsted ; 'oot for wolt, i.e. wilt ; 
to which Miss Jackson adds, at p. xli, 'ood for wood ; and, at 
p. 488, 'ooden for wooden. I have myself heard 'oonder for 
wonder. 

Most people must have heard such examples as " No, 
I '&»'(," for "No, I won't"; and "he 'and, do it" for "he 
would do it." As to the curious word oxiMt for a hairy cater- 
pillar, regarding which Charles Kingsley wrote a short poem, 
I have shown, in my Notes on E. Etymology, p. 203, that om 
represents the Scottish 'oo', i.e. wool, and bit is much the 
same as hot, a worm; so that the sense is "woolly worm," 
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and it is one of the words which have lost an initial w. The 
word ward, pronounced as if spelt with wo or woa^ constantly 
loses its w in such compounds as wp'ard, downward, for'ard^ 
and backward. The word vjold appears as old in Shakespeare, 
where it is apparently taken from an old song; " St Withold 
footed thrice the old"] K. Lear, iii. 4. 125. The N.E.D. gives 
the word 00m or ouns, with quotations from Peele's Edvv. I, 
Congreve, and Sheridan ; it was used as an interjection, and 
is due to the word wounds y with the loss of w and d. So also 
the form zounds is short for God's *ounds, i.e. Ood's wounds. 

The Norman scribes, most unfortunately, used for two 
distinct sounds, viz. the open short in on, and the short u in 
ft*ll, as in wonder (A.S. wundor)\ the curious result being that 
no mod. E. word, when written down, can begin with wu. 

The chief words that begin with wo are woad, woe, wold, 
wolf, woman, womb, wonder, wont, woo, wood, woof, wool, 
word, work, world, worm, worry, worse, worship, worst, worsted, 
wort (a herb), wort (new beer), worth, wot, would, and wound. 
It is remarkable how many of these have already been noted 
as occasionally appearing without the w ; viz. wold, wolf 
woman, wonder, wood, wool, worship, vtorsted, worth, wot, 
would, and wound. Beside these, we sometimes meet with 
^orld for world] as in Ben Jonsori^s Bartholomew Fair, 
Act iii. sc. 1, where Captain Whit speaks dialect, saying — 
" tou art in an oder *orld.'' 

In one instance, the loss of w was permanent, viz. in the 
difficult case of the word ooze. This example really includes 
four distinct words, or perhaps I should say two pairs of 
words, of the same form, as is well shown in the N.E.D. 
These are, the sb. ooze, in the sense of liquor, whence the 
verb ooze, to exude ; and the sb. ooze in the sense of wet 
mud, whence the very rare verb ooze, to embed in mud. 
The former pair of words is derived from the A.S. wos, 
moisture ; and the second pair from the A.S. wase, mud ; 
the two roots being quite distinct. The spelling of ooze, 
moisture, without the w, has been noted as early as 1587 ; 
and the spelling of ooze, wet mud, without the w, as early as 
1547, in Surrey's translation of the second iEneid, 1. 172. 
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Of course these speUings are much belated ; the w had been 
dropped in common speech long before any scribe tboiiglit 
it worth while to make a note of the fact. The number of 
recorded examples of these words is by no means large. 

There are three pairs of doublets that should here be 
noticed, though most of the words are obsolete. We find 
A.S. uiocor, signifying increase, hence offspring; but it only 
occurs four times, all in the A.S. poem on Genesis ; it was 
replaced by the Norse ah' (without the w), which also 
originally meant increase, but took up the secondary sense 
of " usury." The M.E. form was oker, and it is not un- 
common ; a later spelling is acksr, and it is duly given as 
ocker in the N.E.D., with the derived verb ocker. ty 
take as usury, and the derived ab. ocAerer, a usurer. In this 
caae the to disappeared very eariy, and ocher first occurs in 
1225. 

A second pair of doublets is seen in the words wood, mad 
(A.S. Mwd), which occurs frequently in Chaucer and thrice in 
Shakespeare; and oo(/i, mad,in thePromptorium Parvulorum 
(1440). The latter is from the O.N. o8r, mart, in which w is 
lost. Cf. the E. Wodsa, with the Norse QAin. 

The last pair is the most interesting, because one of 
them, viz. toeek, is still in common uae. Week is from the 
A.S. tiPice, wicv- ; and is well-known. Just as the old AS, 
viiAu, a wood, became wudu (the usual form) by the influence 
of the m upou the i, so also the A.S. w/icw produced a by-form 
MMK, whence the M.E. v)Qv.k, appearing in Barbour's Bruce, 
Kiv. 132 ; " Refreschit weill aue wovik or mair," according to 
the Edinburgh MS. But the Cambridge MS., of nearly the 
same date, has owk, without the w. So also, in the same. 
ix. 359, the latter MS. has oiuMs where the former has 
woukis. As the poem is Scotch, Scandinavian influence 
might seem to be possible ; but this is at once negatived by 
the fact that the O. Norse form was vika, with i, not m. 
Hence the case is one of much interest. 

It is worth inquiry whether initial wh was also affected 
by Anglo-French. The evidence is abundant, as showing 
the frequent reduction of wh to tv. W was known to Anglo- 
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French before a and e, as in warantir, to warrant, and werre, 
war ; but wh, aa in modern Northern E. which and what, was 
a sound of which tlie Norman knew nothing, and which he 
obvifiualy greatly disliked ; so that he naturally substitiited 
the simple voiced w. In the Proverbs of Alfred, 11. 172, 175, 
we find wen for when, and the like ; in Havelok, 1. 118, we find 
wat for what; with many similar examples in the Kentish 
Sermons, in the metrical Genesis and Exodus, and in 
Domesday Book; and I have already shown that,, as a 
notorious matter of fact, the common substitution of w for 
wh soon prevailed in the Southern and Midland dialects; 
and was only successfully resisted in Northumbrian, where 
the Norman influence was slightest. In two remarkable 
words beginning with wh, a broad o-souud followed it in 
early M.E. ; these were who (whao), and whom (whaom)' ; 
mod. E. wfu}, whoni. At first there was an attempt to turn 
these into wo (wao) and yiom (waom) ; for we find these 
spellings. But most apeakere evaded the difficulty in an- 
other way, viz, by turning the objectionable wh into a simple 
aspirate ; this produced forms which have resulted in the 
modem English who and whom, pronuiniced as (huu) and 
(huum), without any sound of w at all. Note that the 
spelling ho (for who) occurs in Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. 
Lumby, I. 6-54. 

Of course any influence that Anglo-French may have 
had upon English has long ceased ; and the restoration of 
the true sound of wh seems to be now, to some extent, 
gaining ground. 

The case of words beginning with ga is also worth con- 
sidering. The only native word of importance beginning 
with quo- is the once familiar quoth, from an A.S, verb 
beginning with cw. Some speakers accepted the c, but 
rejected the W ; hence we find, even as early as in the Cursor 
Mundj, 1. 757fi, that where the Fairfax MS, has quoth, the 
Cotton MS. has coth ; and again, in Sir Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, I. 776, the form used is cothe. Even then, 
some speakers objected to the E. th, and turned i^oth not 
' The »ymliol (ao) meaiu the ao in broad. 



only into quod(a common form), but even into cod, for which 
the N.ED, gives au instance from an unprinied MS. copy of 
the Cursor Miiiidi. We even find the still shorter form ko, 
as in Udall'a Roister Dniater (ab, 1553); Act iii. sc. 4; p, 54 of 
Arber's edition. So also cotha for giioth-a; Boy, Rede Me and 
be nutt wrothe (1528); ed. Arber, p. TO, 1. 28. Other cases 
which really illustrate the same point are the reduction of 
sw to s, and of Ita to (, before au o. The poetical A.S. verb 
swoyan, to sound or resound, ia the origin of the prov. E. sough, 
pronounced aomelimes as (sun^). where ^ represents the 
G. ch; sometimes as (sunf); and sometimes as (suf) or (saf); 
a word used to represent the roaring of the wind or tossing 
of the sea. I believe I was the first to point out, in my 
Etymological Dictionary (first ed. 1882). that the mod. E. 
surf is nothing but the old word sujfe with a. lengthening 
of the unrounded vowel, the letter r having been inserted 
merely to indicate this lengthening by a visible symbol. I 
have explained this so fully already that I need hardly 
repeat the explanation here; but I will give a new quotation 
from Hablujt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 848: "wee were nowe 
come within halfe a mile of the cape, and so neere the 
shore, that the counber-suj^ of the sea would rebound 
against the shippes side." iSimilarly, the A.S. sum, which 
should have given a mod. E. swo, has really given us ao. 
Already in Layamon (ab. a.d. 1210) where, at 1. 600, the 
earlier text has swa, the later text has so; and the same 
thing happened in Old Norse ; cf. G. so, Du. zoo, this example 
being fairly paralleled in other laoguages. The verbs to 
sweep and to swoop are closely connected ; but the Scottish 
for to sweep is not to swoop, but to soop. The A.S. sweord 
appears in M.E. as swerd and sword ; the latter form dropped 
its w, and is now pronounced without it. But no one seems 
to have had the courage to spell it as sord ; a notorious 
example of the manner in which phonetic apelhngs can be 
deferred for centuries. Besides that, we have the A.S. 
swBiird, a akin or outer rind ; M.E. swarde or sworde, in the 
Fromptorium Parvulorum (1440). and further exemplified by 
Nares. But in Hall's Satires, bk. iv. sat. 2, 1. 46, we find a 
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mention of " bacon soords " ; and this form is still in use in 
Shropshire. When we speak of turf as the greensward, this 
is merely another application of the same word, as it means 
the grassy surface. In Oxfordshire, it is called the grinsard ; 
see the E.D.D. Schmidt's Index to Shakespeare shows that 
the verb to swoon often acquired a final d, and appears as 
swound ; in the First Folio edition, in Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 2. 
154, we meet with the same word without the w; "I sound 
almost with feare." There is an earlier example in Lily's 
Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 336, 1. 7. 

Another highly important and very common word which 
has lost its w is the word such. The A.S. forms are stvelc, 
svrilc, and swylc ; connected with Goth, swa-leiks, of which 
the component parts are allied to E. so and like; so that the 
sense is 'so-like.' The forms swilc and swylc both came 
down into M.E. The former, swilc, appears in the Ormulum ; 
and in Havelok, 644, we find svilk (for swilk) rhyming with 
milk. This form was long current in Northumbrian, and 
it appears in both of the fifteenth-century MSS. of Barbour's 
Bruce. But we also find in the same MSS. the depraved 
form sik or sic, which is doubly affected ; for it has not 
only lost the w after s, but the I before the final guttural. 
It was probably influenced by the form sich, which occurs in 
the Tliornton MS. (probably written in Yorkshire) in Sir 
Percival, 1. 159, as well as swilk, 1. 330. Sic is still the 
common Northern form ; and occurs, for example, half a 
dozen times in Burns' poem of the Twa Dogs. The A.S. 
swylc appears in Layamon as swulc, 1. 31*585, but also as 
sulc, 1. 6486 ; and (with palatalisation) as sulch, 1. 4085, and 
such, 1. 491 ; proving that the change from swulc to such was 
both early and rapid ; since all these forms occur in the 
earlier version of the poem, which exhibits, as might be 
expected, a Southern text. We see how completely the 
etymology was forgotten when we find Gawain Douglas 
using the tautological form siclik, Prol. to ^neid, 1. 189; 
and even Burns, in his Twa Dogs, 1. 63, speaks of " sauce, 
ragouts, and such-like trashtrie." A similar loss of w occurs 
both in the Du. zulk and the German solch ; and the Icel. 
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form is slikr. Of course this proves that 8u was easier than 
swu even for nativea ; and I wish moat tiistinctly to say, that 
I by no meaiis attribute the loss of w before w or o to Norman 
influence only. I mean no more than that it wa^ a con- 
tributing influence, and did not hinder such a change. 

That initial sw was really difficult for a Norman to sound 
is well shown by the curious spellings suwelle for swelle, 
suwete for swete (sweet), and siiweche for s-weche (such) in the 
poem called The Debate between the Body and the Soul, in 
MS. Laud 108; 11. 45, 118, and 34.9. The introduction of 
short u after s enabled the speaker to pronounce the w. The 
adj. stoete, sweet, had a by-form swote, which appears in 
Chaucer as sote, without the w. Cf. Du. zoet, G. siiss, Icel. 
acetr. 

Another word which has lost its iv is sultry, which stands 
fur swdter-y or sweltry, from the verb to swelter. That sw 
is somewhat difficult appears also from Lat. sudor, allied to 
E. sweat, and Lat. sopor, allied to A.S. sivefn, a dream. 

Of the suppression of w in initial tiv, I know but of one 
example, viz. the extremely common two for A.S. twa; in which 
the w is stilt written. The modern form represents the M.E. 
to (so written) ; of which the earliest examples are in the 
metrical Genesis and Exodus, 11. 423, 26-53 ; about a.d, 1250. 

I have already noted the tendency to change wr into 
simple r; and we may note a similar tendency to change 
wl into simple I. This is why we say lisp instead of wlisp ; 
the pt. t. wlispyt occurs in Barbour's Bruce, i. 393, and I 
have already noted that Lowland Scotch was the dialect 
which was least affected by Anglo-French, Barbour says 
that among the men who wlisped were Sir James Douglas 
and Hector of Troy. 

There are also some words that once began with thw. 
The Normans had to learn the E. th ; but that they did not 
greatly like the task is clear from the fact that they turned 
fithel into fiddle, murther into murder, burthen into burden, 
couth into could, and aforth into afford. But thw was a little 
too much for them, at any rate before an o ; and this is 
possibly the reason why the A.S. tkwang, M.E. ihwong, is 
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now pronounced aa thong. In Rob. of Gloucester, it appears 
as thuoii^ in the test printed by Mr Aldis Wright, 1. 2-197 ; 
but five other MSS. have thong, shewing clearly which form 
was more in tavour. lu the old form of athwart, the w 
preceded an e, the trne M.E. spelling being athwert ; still we 
find athirt about a.d. 1500, atiioH about 1513, and all our 
dialects have atkirt, atheii, athort, atlitirt, except the Dorset- 
shire, where they say adirt. The old word tkwitel, a knife, 
is now a whittle, as in Shalt. Timon, v. 1. 183 (ed, 1623) ; but 
I suspect that the form whittle is old, although Chaucer has 
th^oitel. 

I think I have now said enough to show that there waa, 
in early times after the Conquest, a tendency to discourse 
the use of w before r and I, and or w ; and I take t!iis to 
have been assisted by Anglo-French influence. But after 
about 1400, we find, to the south of the Huiuber, a regular 
development of the Mid. Eng. open o (ao) into a later form 
wo, with slightly varying values. I now proceed to give 
examples. 
i Of these the most famous is the word one. In the days 

; when phonetic spelling was still in vogue, we should expect 
to find some examples in which a developed w was actually 
written down in the case of a word so very common. They 
are by no means numerous, but they exist. Still, the 
majority of scribes refused to admit the presence of the w 
in their ordinary spelling, precisely as we refuse to admit 
it now. 

The N.KD. gives eight good examples, of various dates 

from 1420 to 1651, with one more modern example from the 

Dorsotaliire poems by William Barnes. To these I can add 

some more. In La Belle Dame Sans Mercy, by Sir Richard 

Roas, 1. 300, as printed in my Chaucerian Poems, p. 308, 

I occurs the Une — "Lease harme it were, oou sorowful, than 

{ twayne." There is a copy of this poem in the Camb. Univ. 

I Library, MS. Ff. 1. 6, which has the reading wone for oon; 

I at foh 104, now marked 123. The date of the poem is about 

Bind the MS. is not much later. Zupitza, in his note 
927 to the later or 15th century version of Guy of 



Warwick, uotes the Gpelling wonne for one in his text ; and 
cites three examples from the Visions of Tundale (early 
15th century), II. 248, 2329, and p. 100. To these he adds 
another esample from Sir Guy; and auother from Sir 
Triamoure, L 1112 (about 1430). I also find won fot, i.e. 
one foot, in Torrent of Portugal. I. 94; and won gose, i,e. one 
goose, in The Antiquarian Repertory, ii. 211 (A.D. 1460). 
We have thus sure evidence that an initial w was well ea- 
tablished in tlie fifteenth century. The pronunciation at first 
was with an open o; viz. woo^i (waou), rhyming with gone, 
with a shorter form won (won), rhyming with con. But the 
initial w soon affected the o by labialisation, thus producing 
a form (wuun), rhyming with soon, and a shorter form (wun), 
rhyming with the G. prefix un-. Lastly, but at a later date, 
viz. in the seventeenth century, the E. short « (as in full) 
was finally " unrounded " to its present sound, giving the 
form (wan), rhyming with gun. See Sweet, Hist, of Eng. 
Sounds, p. 219. This completes the series; giving us all the 
chief changes from the A.S. period, viz. an (aan); oon (aon). 
beside on (on) ; woan (waon), beside won (won) ; (wuun), 
(wun), (wen). It is remarkable that the spelling with w 
was at no time popular. Besides these forms, we have also 
the unemphatic an (an), and, with loss of final n, a (a). The 
last two forms are also artificially pronounced as an, a (sen, 
ei), rhyming with can and day, when we wish to speak of 
them particularly and emphatically, I wish to note here 
that I have myself heard (ab. 1860) the pronunciation (won), 
rhyming with don and John. 

The word one exhibits only one example of the develop- 
ment of the M. E. initial o. We have already seen how the 
word wold became old : hut we may now notice how the 
fifteenth century produced a form wold for the adj. old, a form 
which is still in common dialectal use. I found an excellent 
example in Haliiwell, which I have verified. In the Political 
and Religious Poems, edited by Dr Furuivall (E.E.T.S.), 
p. 199, L 501, we have the line: — "With alle nay neisboris 
oolde and jyng." In a copy of the same poem in MS. 
Ff. 2. 38 in the Oamb. Univ. Library, at fol. 18 (now marked 
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5), the same appears in the form : — " WitA all my neghburs 
wolde and }yiig"; as to which there can be no doubt. Once 
' more, in Wulker's Vocabularies, p. 627, in a glossary of the 
fifteenth century, the Lat. amis is explained aa meaning a 
"wolde woman." In the sixteenth century other examples 
are not uncommon ; Dr Murray notes ivoke or ivoo.k as forms 
of oak occurring amongst his examples, though he does not 
cite any ; the sound is still known to some of our dialects ; 
and the Somersetsh. plural is tvuks. Under oat, he notes 
the spelling wotes; corresponding to the Somersetsh. ttnds. 
Under oath, he notes wothe and tuootke as occurring in the 
sixteenth century in dialects. 

The N.E.D. duly gives oast, a drying-kiln ; and oast- 
house, a buildiug containing such a kiln ; from A.S. dst. 
And Halliwell notes that in Kent the latter is sometimes 
called a wostiis. Grose's Provincial E. Glossary (1790) gives 
us vjotcJtat as a Northern form of orchard. The extraordinary 
form wother for other is not perhaps very commdu ; but it 
occurs repeatedly in Roy's hook entitled Rede Me and be nott 
wrothe, first printed in 1528 (see Arber's reprint, pp. 32, 
40, Ssc.X and ia aecompanied by vjotherioyae for otherwise. 
Halliwell quotes wodur for other from a 15th century MS. 

A still more extraordinary fact is the prefixing of w to 
words that should rightly begin with A, of which the best 
typical example is the modern E. adj, whole, in which it is 
stin absurdly retained. This was a fashion which seems to 
have begun in the 15th, and prevailed early in the 16th 
century; and it affected at one time a considerable number 
of words, in nut one of wliich is the initial w sounded in the 
standard English of the present day, though examples occur 
in the dialects. The old spelling of this adjective, viz, hool, 
hoole, or hole, is found as late as in Palsgrave (1530), and in 
Skelton's Works (see Dyce'a index). Lord Berners, in 1523, 
has the adverb holly; and Tyndale, in 1528, has the adj, 
hohuTiie] see the Glossary to my Specimens of English, 
1394-1579. But in Roy's Rede Me, in 1528, we find ex- 
amples not only of wkoale, i.e. whole (ed. Arber, p. 51, 1. 15, 
p. 109, 1. 3 from the bottom); but also of wholy for holy 
VOL. V. PABT V. 1 6 
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(p. 85, 1. 28, p. 86, !. 1) ; whoUnes for holiness (p, 85. l^ 
p. 89. 1, 3 from the bottom); whore, a spelling still in 
(p. 33, I. 3), also whoare (p. 47, I. 1), as well as whoraone * 
{p. 41, 1. 4), whordom (p. 61, near the foot), and whoarmonger 
(p. 53. 1. 19), Other examples are whoop, still in uae, though 
it is derived from F. hmiper, which Cotgrave explains by " to 
hoop unto, or call afar off." It is already ''onnd in Palsgrave 
(1530V who explains (he E. / whoope as being equivalent to 
the F. je huppe. Our hubbub is spelt whobuh in 1555; see 
the N.E.D. The- verb to hoot appears a'so aa to whoote or to 
whoute; in Udall's translation of Erasmus' Apophthegms, in 
the life of Diogenes, § 62, I find the extraordinary forms 
"wkotightyng and shounhtynge" for "hooting and shouting"; 
in the edition of 1564 (repr. by R Roberta, 1877). The 
oldest dated examp'e seems to be that of the adj. hoar, i.e. 
gray with age, as applied to the hair; this spelt whore in 
1482; see the N.E.D. Halliwell notes whoard as a variant 
n{ hoard; and the N.E.D. gives the pp. whorded as occnrring 
in 1548. Under Home, § II, the N.E.D. has to bt/ds at 
whome, i.e. to bide at home, under the dat« 1-504; and the 
E.D.D. gives whoam as Wiltshire, whome as Shropshire, and 
whwm as Devonshire. The N.E.D. also notes whod(e) or 
whood(e) for hood ; thns tiihod occurs in the Bury Wills 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 112 (a.d. 1509); and whode in Hall's 
Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 619 (A.D. 1548). An interesting ex- 
ample is the adj. hot, of which the M.E. form was hot, with 
long open o. I am not aware that what, with w. occurs in 
Shakespeare, but many readers have doubtless obaerved it 
in Spenser's Faerie Queene ; i. 10. 26, ii. 1, 58, ii. 6. 50, 
ii. 9. 29, iii. 7. 49 ; &c. The N.E.D. notes it as occurring in 
Ooverdale's Bib'e, 1535, Gen. xxxi. 36; and gives a capital 
quotation from Heywood's Proverbs, 1546 (ed. 1867, p. 25), 
viz. "Little potte, soone what." The earliest example is — 
"The day was whote and longe"; from the Romance of 
Partonope, 1. 2141. The conjectured date is 1440, which 
seems to me somewhat too early. If it is right, this is the 
earliest known instance of this peculiarity ; but probably 
the MS. is later than the date of composition. 
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There seems to me to be some difficulty in determining 
tlie value of the symbol wh at the beginping of these words, 
I very much doubt if the difficult whispered wh, as heard in 
the Scottish which, can possibly be iutended. It in so re- 
pugnant 10 the habits of Southern Enghsh that it seems 
most unlikely that a fashion would arise of deliberately 
adoptiug it. My belief is rather, that the initial h iu at least 
some of these words was by many speakers but weakly pro- 
nounced or perhaps not pronounced at all ; and iu this way 
the use of initial w was rendered almost as easy as in 
words of the former class. Supposing this to have been the 
ewe, it would still be absolutely necessary to retain the h 
as a written symbol, because otherwise the words would not 
have been recognisable. Such a spelling as wot would cer- 
tainly not suggest a form uf hot, nor would wome suggest 
hoTne. My view is accordingly, that in such instances the 
written wh means no more than w, and that wo was here 
developed from an before which an aspirate had ,.«nce 
been pronounced. 

I now proceed to give a summary of the results. In Old 
English before the Conquest, the consonant w represented an 
easy and favourite sound, especially at the beginning of a 
word. There are only a few examples of the change of mj to 
M before an u following, as in cue for cwuc (quick), and none 
of these occur initially. As the loss of initial w was practi- 
cally unknown, we see at once that all thoughts of deiiving 
orchard (already spelt ort-geard in the time of jElfred) by 
assuming a loss of initial w, is out of the question ; and, in 
fact, the syllable art- is mere Latin. 

But after the Conquest the case was different Already 
in Domesday Book, about 1080, we find Norman scrihes 
omitting the iuitial w in such words as wolf and wood and 
worth; but only iu the case of place-names, with which 
alone they had to deal. When a large influx of Anglo-French 
words took place into English, especially in the time of the 
Edwards (1272-1377), the influence of Norman scribes upon 
written English was very great; for, in fact, it was they who 
provided both the symbols and the speHiug. In an essay 
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published by the Phil. Soc. of Lundon in 1901, entitled 
"The influence of Anglo-French Pninunciation upon Modern 
English," I have tabulated moat of the peculiaritieB found in 
the spelling of Anglo-French scribes, especially during the 
thirteenth century ; and I show that it is always perfectly 
easy to tell the native languafre of the Bcribes of that date. 
The dislike of the Angln-Freiich scribea for initial w in the 
combinations wr and wl, and before u or o is indicated in 
their spelling. We have clear proof, in the thirteenth 
century, of the reduction of wolf to 'olf, of woman, to 'oman, 
and of wot to 'ot Not far from about 1600, we find 'old for 
loold. and 'oaiis for wounds. The word now spelt ooze lost an 
initial w before 1547 ; and 'owk for wouk (a week) occurs in 
the MSS. of Barbour, of the 15th century. Several other 
examples are most apparent in modern English dialects. 
Besides these examples, we may note ko I'ur who, and cotii for 
quoth, both before 13u0; so for swo, about 1210; to for two, 
aboul;. 1250. All these changes are in the same direction. 

Just about 1400, French ceased to be spoken at Court, 
anil Anglo-French aooo died out; and its iufluence wholly 
ceased. There was then nothing to discourage the natural 
tendency of the language. Already in the 15th century, we 
have evidence of the use of wone for one, and wonce for once, 
both of which are still in existence, though seldom written 
down; also of wodur or wother for oilier, aud of wold for old. 
In the latter part of the century, this movement affected 
even words beginning with ho; such as whore for hore, i.e. 
hoary with age, and what for hot. Early in the 16th century, 
we find whole for hole, still retained in our spelling (as ia also 
the case with whore sb., for hore); wholy for holy; whoop for 
hoop; whobuh oi whoobub ior hubbub; whume for home; whootfor 
hoot ; wbood for hood ; in all of which it is to be suspected that 
the h was only retained lest the word should not be recog- 
nised ; the initial sound being merely the Southern w, and 
not the Northern wh in which. After the aixteeuth century 
examples are rarer. The only important native words now 
spelt with who- are who, whole, whoop, whore, whorl, and 
whortle-ben-y. Of these, «jAo belongs to a different category; 
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the A.S. word began with hw, for which an h was substituted. 
In whorl, the wh is correct, from an A.S. hw. In wlwle and 
whore, the original A has been restored; and whoop is also 
sometimes pronounced as hoop, especially in the derivative 
whooping-cough, also spelt hooping-cough. The derivation of 
whortle-herry is a little doubtful; but the most likely ex- 
planation is that it ought to be hurtle-herry, as in Somersetsh. 
and in Coles' Diet, of 1679 (of which the American hv^kle- 
berry is a mere variant), and that it is ultimately related to 
the A.S. heorot-berige, literally " hart-berry." A whortle* 
berry is a bilberry; otherwise called hart-berry (N.E.D.), 
huriberry (by Fuller), hurt (by A. Boorde); see N.E.D. 
Similarly, from Swed. hjort, a hart, we have hjortron, a kind 
of bramble-bush. A curious gloss in Wlilker's Vocab. 234. 47, 
is worth notice : " Fadnia, hortan." It agrees with " jBac- 
ciniorum, hortena" in Napier's Glosses, 8. 340 ; and justifies 
the prov. E. horts as a variant of hurts (E.D.D.). 

I think it should further be noted that the most numerous 
and probably the earliest words that admitted a developed w 
were those that, in modern English, begin with the sound of 
long 0, and consequently began, in the loth century, with a 
long open o, pronounced as (ao), rhyming with saw, especially 
those in which this vowel arose from an A.S. long a. Such 
words were oak, oat, oath, together with olde (from an A.S. 
short a that had early been lengthened), and the word one, 
then pronounced as (aon), rhyming with gone ; so also whole 
(A.S. hal), hoar (A.S. hdr), home (A.S. ham), and hot (A.S. 
hat, M.E. hoot (haot)), in which last the vowel was gradually 
shortened by the following voiceless t. 

It is singular that a like development is common in 
modern French, perhaps the last place where we should 
expect to find it. The F. oi begins with a fairly distinct w ; 
the pronunciation of oiseau is denoted in Hatzf eld's Diet, by 
(w^z6). According to Darmesteter's Hist. Fr. Grammar, 
p. xli, this development of the w-sound arose in the 16th 
century ; and we should notice that it is conspicuously absent 
from all English words of French origin that are completely 
naturalised, such Bsjoy, employ, convoy; being only found in 
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such words as houdoir^ first found in English in 1781. The J 

only example that I can find of the occurrence of the sound 
of w before oi (oy) in English is in the common provincial 
E. bwoy for boy^ known in Shropshire, Berkshire, and Devon- 
shire, which I have also heard in London ; but boy is not a 
word of French origin. The only word that exhibits w 
before oy in the spelling is, I belie^^e, the mod. K btwy, spelt 
bwoy in Hakluyt's Voyages. The word goes back, however, 
to the loth century, when it was spelt boye both in French 
and English ; which agrees with the statement in Darme- 
steter, cited above, that the introduction of this w is not 
earlier than the J6th century. See Buoy in the New E. 
Diet., and Bou4e in Littrd 



INDEX OF WOEDS TO "NOTES ON 
INITIAL W": pp. 197—216. 

N.B. — Words in italics are not standard modem English. Contractions : — 
A.S., Anglo-Saxon; Du., Dutch; prov. E., provincial English; G., 
German; Goth., Gothic; L., Latin; M.E., Middle English; O.N., Old 
Norse. 



afford, 208 
athwart, 209 

boudoir, 215 
boy, 216 
buoy, 216 
burden, 208 
hwoy (boy), 216 

cod (quoth), 206 

coth, cothe (quoth), 205 

cotha (quoth he) 206 

could, 208 

cue (quick), 213 

cw- (qu-), 205 

cwuc (quick), 213 

fiddle, 208 

gantry, gauntree, 200 
Goddot (God wot), 202 
greensward, 207 

ho (who), 205 

hoar, 212 

hoard, 212 

hole (whole), 211 

holly (wholly), 211 

holsume (wholesome), 211 

home, 212 

hood, 212 

hool (whole), 211 

hoop (whoop), 212 

hooping-cough, 212 

hoot, 212 

hot, 212 

hubbub, 212 

huckleberry, 215 

lisp, 208 

oak, 211 

oast, oast-house, 211 

oat, 211 



oath, 211 

ocker, ockerer (M.E.), 204 

Odin, 204 

o«r (O.N.), 204 

-oi-, 215 

oiseau (F.), 215 

ohr (O.N.), 204 

old, 210 

old (wold), 203, 210 

one, 209 

'onH (won't), 202 

00 (wool), 202 
ood (wood), 202 

001 (wool), 202 
0071 (one), 209 
oonder (wonder), 202 
oonna (will not), 202 
oons (wounds), 203 

oont (prov. E. wont)j 202 

oosted (worsted), 202 

oot (wilt), 202 

ooth (M.E.), 204 

ooze, 203 

orchard, 198, 211, 213 

ore (sea- weed), 202 

ore-stone, ory, 202 

orld (world), 203 

orship (worship), 200 

ot (wot), 202, 214 

other, 211 

oubit, 202 

ouns (wounds), 203 

owk (week), 204 

pennyworth, 201 

qu-, 205 

quod (quoth), 206 

quoth, 205 

quotha (quoth he), 206 

siCf siclik (such), 207 
slikr (O.N.), 208 
80, 206 
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satr (O.N.), 208 

solch (G.), 207 

8oop (sweep), 206 

soord (sward), 207 

sote (sweet), 208 

souffh (prov. E.), 206 

sound (swoon), 207 

such, 207 

s^dor (L.), 208 

suffe (surf), 206 

sulCj 8ulch (such), 207 

sultry, 208 

surf, 206 

sUss (G.), 208 

8UW' (sw-), 208 

SW-, 206-8 

8wd (so), 206 

stoaleiks (Goth.), 207 

sward, 206 

sweat, 208 

sweep, 206 

sweet, 208 

swefn (A.S.), 208 

swelc (such), 207 

sweltry (sultry), 208 

ttwilk (such), 207 

swogan (A.S.), 206 

swoon, 207 

swoop, 206 

sword, 206 

swound (swoon), 207 

swulcj swyle (such), 207 

thong, 209 
thwang (thong), 208 
thwitel (whittle), 209 
to (two), 208 
two, 208 

vika (O.N.), 204 

-ward, 203 
ware (sea-v^eed), 202 
wdse (A.S.), 203 
week, 204 
wh-, 205, 211-213 
whittle, 209 
who, whom, 205 
whoale (whole), 211 
whoam (home), 212 
whoard (hoard), 212 
whoare (whore), 212 
whohuh (hubbub), 212 
whode (hood), 212 
wholy (holy), 211 
whome (home), 212 
whoop, 212 
whoote (hoot), 212 
whorded (hoarded), 212 



whore, 212 

whore (hoar), 212 

whorl, 214-5 

whortle-berry, 214-6 

whot (hot), 212 

whoughtyng (hooting), 212 

whoute (hootj, 212 

whum (home), 212 

woad, 203 

woak (oak), 211 

wdd (A.S.), 204 

Woden, 204 

wodur (other), 211 

woke (oak), 211 

wold, 203 

wold (old), 210 

wolf, 197, 201, 203, 213-4 

Wolverton, 201 

woman, 201, 203, 214 

womb, 203 

won, worn (one), 209-10 

wonder, 202-3 

wont, 203 

woo, 203 

wood, 198, 202, 203, 213 

wood, adj., 204 

woof, 203 

wool, 202-3 

word, 203 

wore (sea-weed), 202 

work, 203 

world, 203 

worm, 197, 203 

worry, 203 

worse, 203 

worship, 200, 203 

worst, 203 

worsted, 202-3 

wort, 203 

worth, 198, 200, 201, 203, 213 

wo8 (A.S.), 203 

wostus (oast-house), 211 

wot, 202-3 

wotchat (orchard), 211 

wotes (oats), 211 

wotherwyse (otherwise), 211 

wouk (week), 204 

would, 203 

wound, 203 

wr-, 201 

wrohhe (rob), 202 

wxwu rA.S.), 204 

vmdu (A.S.), 204 

wuts (oats), 211 

zoet (Du.), 208 
zoo (Du.), 206 
zounds, 203 
zalk (Du.), 207 
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